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The floor shown in 
this kitchen is 
Gold Seal Inlaid. 
Universal Pattern 
No, 51-146 
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This tile pa “ 
Gold Seal Inlaid, 
Universal Pattern 

No. 53-31 





A perfect floor — and low-priced, too 


N important room, the kitchen! That's 
why modern women are so particular 
about its equipment. Spick and span, up-to- 
date appointments; and on the floor, attractive 
Nairn Gold Seal Inlaid. 


What a perfect background the pattern in 
this kitchen is. Its clean-cut lines and crisp, 
bright colors are so appropriate—they give 
such an air of cleanly wholesomeness. This 
and many similar patterns are made especially 
for kitchen, pantry, and bathroom. 


You'll find keeping them clean is no effort 
at all. And they're thoroughly durable, for 
the attractive colors go through to the back. 


artistically blended effects. Look at the Be/flor 
patterns at the right to get an idea of the soft 
blending of tones. 


Every Gold Seal Inlaid floor, when laid ac- 
cording to our directions, carries a guarantee 
of satisfaction or your money back. 


When buying Inlaids look for the Gold 
Seal on the face of the goods, or the Nairn 
name stamped on the back. Be sure to 
get the genuine! 


Gold Seal Inlaids, illustrated in their actual 
colors, are shown in a folder which will be 
mailed if you write for it. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


i SE eee Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
For hall, liv oe, and dining —, Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
you ll like the Gold Seal Inlaids that come in Cleveland Pittsburgh Dallas New Orleans 


| GOLD SEAL 





— INLAIDS 


TRADE MARK 






Gold Seal Inlaid, 
Belflor Pattern 
lo. 7105-7 





Gold Seal Inlaid, 
| Belflor Pattern 
No, 7104-8 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS 


DEEP-ROOTED STANDARDS 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


lFTH AVENUE & 3/ {STREET 
New YORK 
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ARRYING outthe tradition of the best 
coach makers, the upholstery of this 
Auburn brougham is in leather. The rich 
tone and color of this leather and the 
delicate tracery of its pattern combine to 
make this one of the most attractive car 
interiors of the season. 


AMERICAN 
LEATHER PRODUCERS, INC. 


ONE MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 















































FINE COACH WORK CALLS FOR LEATHER 


Fine cars deserve fine coach work—and fine coach wise unattainable. For years the choice of the famous 
work naturally calls for leather as the upholstery ma- custom body builders of this country and Europe, 
terial. The rich beauty of leather, its inimitable texture, leather upholstery is now available in the closed cars 
its luxurious comfort, give a car a distinction other- of many of our leading makes of automobiles. 


LEATHER 


VANITY FAIR v anity F air is published every month by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Conn. Executive and Publishing Vol. No. 25, No. 2 
ae 5 -enwich, . EB > class ter at the Post Office at ree nwich, Conn., under the Act of March 3rd, 1879. Editorial offices, 
October 1925 19 We st 4it h Street, New York, N. Y. Subscriptions for the United States, Canada, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, $3.50 a year in advance. 
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Chrysler Six 

The Phaeton - 1395 
The Coach oe nw 1445 

he Roadster - 1625 
The Sedan - + + 1695 
The ce Coupe - + 1795 
The Brougham - - - 1865 
Thelmperial - - 1995 
The Crown- Imperial ; - « 2095 


F. O. B. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


Chrysler Four 
The Touring Car - $ 895 
The Club Coupe - + 995 
The Coach “= & - 1045 
TheSedan - - - «+ 1095 


F. O. B. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler en- 
closed models. All models equipped 
with balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and 
superior Chrysler service every- 
where. All dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of time- 
payments. Ask about Chrysler’s 
attractive plan. 





















Measure the world of difference between 
Chrysler Six quality and ordinary stand- 
ards, by the astonishment which featured 
the announcement of the new and greater 
Chrysler Six. 


Only Walter P. Chrysler could conceive 
of adding new quality to a car so outstand- 
ing that it could not be judged by any 
standards established by others. 


Overwhelming public approval—sales suc- 
cess surpassing anything in the industry— 
the complete and deep-seated satisfaction 
of 61,000 owners—such has been the sen- 
sational success of the Chrysler Six. 


But this success merely served to inspire 
Chrysler and his men to higher achieve- 
ment. 


The fact is, that from the day the first 
Chrysler Six appeared nearly two years 
ago, Walter P. Chrysler and his staff have 
been diligently and unremittingly laboring 
to improve upon its quality, its beauty and 
its unprecedented results. 


It was only such consistent effort, such en- 
gineering genius, that could have produced 
the new and greater Chrysler Six—prob- 
ably the most nearly perfect and generally 


New a Six 


Emphasizes 
Chrysler’s 


Quality 
Standards 








recognized as the most efficient automo- 
tive mechanism ever given to America. 


Many new developments make the Chry- 
sler Six still more remarkable for prodigal 
power, for acceleration, for smoothness, 
for economy, for durability, for beauty, for 
delightful ease of driving. In every one 
of these features, it has been so notably 
improved that Chrysler again rises above 
comparison with any competition. 


The new Chrysler Six engine has approx- 
imately 10 per cent more torque. It accel- 
erates from 5 to 25 milesin seven seconds. 
It gives 70 miles an hour and over with 
still greater ease and smoothness. It creeps 
along at slowest speeds. It operates with 
velvety smoothness under all conditions, 
without the slightest trace of vibration. 
Despite increased power and acceleration, 
it delivers 20 and more miles to the gallon 
of gasoline. 


And you get this notably increased Chry- 
sler quality at materially lower new prices. 


Go to your Chrysler dealer and see the 
new Six. In the latest body colors, it is 
more attractive than ever. Your Chrysler 
dealer is ready and eager to have you drive 
and test the car as you please. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





CHRYSLER 
SIX 








The Schoble Feature is again a style Classic. 
Schoble leadership in style is recognized 
Seven to forty where fine hats are sold. 


dollars 


SCHOBLE HATS 


Sor Style FRANK SCHOBLE & CO., PHILADELPHIA for Service 
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Silver Gray 


SPONSORED BY SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


The outstanding color in men’s attire 
for the new season, as indicated by 
every recent gathering of importance. 


¥ 


Felt hat, with sweeping D’ Orsay curl, 7.00 and 10.00 

Art silk and wool sweater, loosely knitted, 10.50 

Kid suede gloves, with pearl button, 3.00 

Cravat of fine repp, in solid silver grav, 3.00 

Cravat of fine silk, in silver with blue s:riping, 3.50 

Dressing gown of fine silk and wool, lined with silk ot 
contrasting color, 75.00 

Silver gray kid opera slippers with black kid collar, 5.00 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Linings for men’s suits and 

topcoats. Linings for women’s 

coats, suits and furs. Dress 

Satins, Millinery Satins, Shoe 
Satins. 
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Skinner's Satin +—». 
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UYERS for big industries with a reputation for quality at stake 
do not risk poor materials. Clothing manufacturers who make tens 
of thousands of suits or coats each season must be sure of their linings. 


They know the Skinner’s Satin they buy today is certain to be of the 
same high quality as it was yesterday or will be tomorrow. That is why 
more Skinner’s Satin is used by high grade manufacturers and custom 
tailors than all other satins combined. 


In purchasing a coat or suit ready-to-wear, look for the Skinner 
label. In ordering from a tailor, ask for Skinner's Satin and 


‘‘LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE _ SELVAGE"™ 
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WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS — NEWYORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA — MILLS. HOLYOKE. 
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Three Sackville, jr. Suits from Macy’s 


HIS PHOTOGRAPH introduces readers of Vanity Fair to included. The shoes ($8.94) and the shirts and ties are 
han astonishingly good suit for prep school youths— also from Macy’s. Choice of materials at Macy s includes 
the Sackville, jr. At any price, it would be a good look- _ worsteds, tweeds, cheviots and cashmeres. Quality for qual- 


ing suit, but Macy’s price is but $32.50 : ity, style for style, they are the lowest 
for any one of the three new models 4 yy YU“ Y be priced good clothes you can possibly buy 


shown here. Two pairs of trousers are 344st.e-Broapway ne. newyorkciry at. any store in New York. 
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The Women’s Shop of 
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452 FIFTH AVENUE at 40th St. 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, 45that Madison 
161 BroaDway, Singer Building 


SAN FRANCISCO: 51 GRANT AVENUE 





HIS new Fall felt hat boasts a new lustrous 
finish—a really new effeét. Its possession, 
in several of its many colors, gives one 
the satisfaction of doing both the proper 
and popular thing of harmonizing hues 
of dress to headdress. As adaptable to 
your use as the price to your purse—and 
as authoritative as the label of KNOX* 


*The hats are in colors that blend well with almost all of the newer shades. Especially 
popular are Bois de Rose, Ashes of Roses, Bottle Green, Wagner Brown, Reboux Brown, 
Rouge, Violet, Burgundy and Pencil Blue. The price is fifteen dollars. Mail orders filled. 
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WHEN THE WISE IN FASHION MEET 
§ the first act curtain fell and the lights gleamed forth, Enid ‘“‘ Are you having me on, darling,or-are you serious?” Lea pleaded. 


scanned the audience with a characteristic sweep of her jeweled “111 relieve your suspensc—I mct Germaine in Nice last winter. 


lorgnon, nodding to an acquaintance here, to an intimate there. She was enchanted with some pumps I wore and made me promise 
“There’s Germaine d’Escat, Lea,” she said to her companion. to take her to my bootmaker when she came to America.” 


a ee 
She’s so charming! “And did you?” 


Lea was amazed. “You don’t mean to say you know her! Why 
yy) -* “Well, you know I never have my shoes made to order—I 


she hasn’t accepted a single invitation since she’s been here. How 
P 8 always wear Ped-e-modes. We drove down to the Ped-e-mode 
Shop and she bought twelve pairs! She thought they were the 


Enid smiled. “I didn’t, dear. She telephoned me the day the smartest shoes she’d seen, and she insisted on buying me some cut 


did you contrive to meet her?” 


Berengaria docked—as soon as she reached the hotel.” steel buckles to show her gratitude.” 


A fascinating conceit in This model affects a unique 
footwear! Of patent trimmed () ( buckle treatment and its slim, 
with contrasting kid and pert 


long lines lend grace io the 


leather bow. Inthe desired wearer. Inthe wanted leath- 
colors and combinations, SI, JO MK ers of the smart shades. 
O eS O? Omen 


| lhe fedemode Shop Fedemode Inc. The Fedemode Shop 





76 E. Mapison St., Cuicaco 570 FirrH AvenuE, New York 1708 Euctip AVENUE, CLEVELAND 
7 Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. 
Chattanooga Dp; B. Loveman Co. Newark T. Baribercer rend Richmond Seymour Sycle 
Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Son Wack L Livneena San Francisco City of Paris D-G Co. 
wee Johnston Shoe Co. OklahomaCity Kerr Dry Goods Co Shreveport Phelps Shoe Store 
ee Ernst Kern Co. . amined Spok Davenport Hotel Sport Sho 
Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co, lraad BYE PORE Decree ecee Uck 
Galveston Robert I. Cohen, Inc. Pittsburch vara gai on St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
t Grand Rapids —_ Friedman-Spring D-G Co, Paihia ‘i a : he Rhee © ‘ Toledo Laober's 
a ’ e. nign 10) oO. : 
ren: Bink Halle Re. Providence F. E. Ballou Co. Wheeling George R. Taylor Co. 


PV LIVES GROSSMAN, INC... BROOQOEKLYN, N.. Y. 
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{| Crane’s 

|g 

| Linen Lawn 
Steps out in a new 


| and fascinating 
shade. 


Itis called *'Tapestry 
Rose’’ and is as pretty 
as itsounds. A pleas- 
| ing change for those 
me like variety but 
insist on having the 
assured styleand 
| quality of this - 
famous paper. 











Now it’s CARRILLE— The Newest Crane Creation 


A paper that is smart, individual, and yet in perfect taste. 

Letter sheets in a dainty pattern of self-tone Squares with 
sizes and folds well out of the ordinary; some with wide 
blue borders. 


Envelopes of odd dimensions, with colorful linings, 


harmonizing in design with the pattern of the paper. 

Crane’s Carrille isa paper worthy of your personal marking, 
but even unmarked, Carrille will give your correspondence a 
smart and artistic touch, dignified by its quality and fault- 
less taste. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The now famous Wedgwoo 
Design has set a new style. 
Allits surfaces are patterned 
with intricate filigree decora- 
tion. Theeffectis lacy, lovely 
and feminine beyond words. 
Dinner forks, $27.50 the 
half dozen, 





IRRORS with lovely, long, slender handles. Bowls in flowing 
shapes, with new decorations. Picture-frames with arched tops. 
Perfume lask-ador. What an array of things new and interesting the International Silver- 
@aodly smart, uUcRs . . . 
into purse or pocket. smiths have created for fall!.... And how amazing their range! You 
No. 403/665 $4.50. . ‘4 0 8 . 
can pay as little as $4.50,—for that solid silver belt buckle, with the new 


black enamel silhouette. You can pay as much as $681, for that chest of 


Belt buckle —new the Wedgwood Service. For almost every gift occasion, at almost every 
and effective. Decora- ° ‘ a. « . A 
tion in black enam- ‘pice, these pages contain a gift inspiration. 





el. No. 704, $4.50. 



















| Twinette, very slim and 
_ trim. Yet it holds loose 
powder and mirror, rouge 
_ compactand mirror. Vari- 
_ ety. of de orations. Onc 
- with black enamel dancing 
nymphis$10.No.272!S1. 





What lovely decorative pieces! And 
what little prices! No. N23 candle- 
sticks, 12”, $65 pair. No. T61 tail 
compotier, 5%" high, $17.50. No. 
734 deep compotier, 10” diameter, 
$45.00. No. H23 A tray, diameter 
10”, $38.00. No. F33 flower-holder, 
73-16” high, $14.50. 





Loose powder box. Wa- 
fer-thin, verysmart, with 
compact, puff, mirror. 
Wo. 276/717, $5. 
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The loveliest of pic- 
ture-frames. Note the 
' arched top. Satin- 
striped and hand-en- 
graved. No. 66/643, 
with opening 5 7-8" x 
~ 81-8", $31. Larger 

Srames, $39, $49. 
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The Wedgwood Chest. 
Hand-decorated in the 
Adam Period. Contains 
complete individual ser- 
vices for twelve covers, in 
the Wedgwood Design. 
$681.00. 
The cigarette case acquires @ 
fine, masculine flavor with 
this motor-car decoration in 
black enamel. No. 80/S6, 
$13.50. 


WSO SNR GEL PSE LORE 
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ng ry, COURSE, the underlying beauty of giving International Sterling 
ps. is this: whatever its price, whatever its form, it is always correct, 
oe always desirable. The International Silver Company is the largest guild ; 
“ of silversmiths in the world. Its standards of quality and craftsmanship 
ew are the highest. It will pay you to insist on the International Sterling 
of trade-mark, which is stamped, plainly, on each piece. 
ory Your jeweler can quickly secure these creations for you. If you have 
any difficulty, please write us. International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 





Dresser service style is become entirely 
new. This design—the Theodora—illus- 


a 





trates the new trerd. Note its slender sil- @ 
houette, its tapering handle, A gorgeous, © 
Something festive is dramatic creation, with hand-hammering 4 
there about a solid silver and hand-engraving. Set of mirror, comb © 
pitcher and goblet. $75 and brush, $73.00. 
a Sor the pitcher, No. E26, 
se 5 pints. $12.50 each for 
ye thegoblets, No. P63. No. 


i- W7-1 Tray, length13%" , 
Ti $47.00. No. V-44-1 
K Centerpiece, 8¥%" diam. 
] $50.00. 











y 


No. S36-1 Salt and pep- 
e per set in that stunning | 
. monumental size, yet 
priced most reasonably, 
$13.50. Height 6”. 
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The solid silver bowl is 
a favorite decorative key- 
note. This one has fasci- 


How rarely delightful, this 

Wedgwood tea service. First, 

Flowers a a vadt- the flowing contours. Then, 
antinasolid silver vase. the fascinating bandings. si . ; 

f This new shape has a Beauty both from near and poser say Ae & 

fine substantiabiltty. Sar with the personality of a face. No. D57, $65.00. % 

No. V51,$57.00. Height lovely woman. $350. With Diam. 84". : 
a2". tray, $775. Pear 
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The ‘Universally (lecepted Style 
3 for Formal ‘Wear this Season. 











Mr, John Gilbert Wearing— 
THE RALSTON LACELESS 


Under contract with Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Played in “Wife of Centaur” 
starred in “His Hour” and playing 
male lead opposite Mae Murray in the 
“Merry Widow,” now in production. 


~ Reta 


CHURCHILL & ALDEN Co. ee i om 
Smart Styles For Men Mr: John Gilbert — 
BROcKTON, Mass 7 Se 
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Without a Doubt— Hays “Superseam” —suue 


The J )aniel] Hays Gompany pt 


GLOVERSVILLE, NEW YORK 


1854 
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Fall styles should make you look 
taller-more athletic 


THESE SUITS DO 
made by 


HART = nme & MARX 


At > - ft- wide shoulders, full -~ arrow hip: uttons an ‘oo = a 
tro’ are full and taper slightly t tne - It's et “height t; wi 
__becc omi ne tyle for allmen At hes see the are gen it 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





ith its 75 horsepower, 75 mile-an-hour performance, 
the Better Buick is as different from the usual car as 
June from December. Undiscovered pleasures in 
motoring —undiscovered economy in ownership are 
now found in the Better Buick. ~~ oNG oS &y 


- ~ She Better Buick - - 
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{ ASCINATING GLASS . . by Steuben 


hand-blown in the old manner 







cAll Steuben Glass Gifts are entirely uncom- 
mon. Puff Boxes in Cerise Ruby; Perfumes 
in lovely Gold Aurene; dainty Flower Vases 
in Blue Aurene; Candy Jars, Sherbets—useful 
Bottles in gem-like colors and many designs, 


There is a restraint in 
the designing of these 
Steuben Bristol Yellow 
pieces, which makes them 
doubly welcome in rooms 
"of Early American influ- 
ence. Mellow maple and 
gay, hooked rugs call for 
glass of rugged contour 
and warm color. 





cA Stenben group in the Catalonian manner. The bubbly Spanish 
Green glass, graceful shaping and quaint whirl-around decorations 
give this set a most distinguished air. Blown also in a wonderful 
tint of Blue. ( Flower Suggestions by TOTTY'S, New York) 





from Steuben is so eagerly sought by 


/ HE traditions of fine glass blowing 








are as old as history itself. Those 
glorious colors and lovely forms of the 
best historic glass periods, so sought 
after by connoisseurs, owe their charm 
to honest handcraft. Today these fine 
old traditions are fostered and carried 
on at Steuben Furnaces. 


Though you may know little of glass 
technique, you will unconsciously sense 
the difference between Steuben Glass 
and most modern glass. This magnifi- 
cence of color and purity of form... 
this delicacy of design with bold mas- 
tery of execution ... are achieved by 
a deep understanding of glass making. 


If you could see at the Furnaces, 
little balls of fiery glass being 


people who treasure fine things for 
their homes. 


Whether you choose a stately vase or 
some attractive little gift, each piece 
from Steuben will serve its appointed 
purpose with rare distinction. There 
are goblets—plates— sherbets— lunch- 
eon sets— flower bowls— candy jars 

powder boxes—perfumes, in gem-like 
colors that suggest interesting ways to 
use them in the decorative scheme. 


Steuben Glass is shown at glass and 
china shops, department stores, gift 
and jeweler shops. 


Write for 


THE STEUBEN GIFT BOOK 


blown and coaxed and shaped,with oS Ww 4 Mittle picture gallery of gift suggestions, 


blowpipe, marver, and pucellas suns peyice °46h one as lovely as those shown here. 
into the lovely things shown (helm mma Address: Corning Glass Works 


ture, ude nhipes 
here, you would know why glass "#0 g/a"5 Dept, F, CORNING, N. Y. 


from Steuben 


PIARUBEN GLASS 


Blown & Modeled at STEUBEN FURNACES 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N. Y. 
—a truly regal gift for the connoisseur. The exquisite 


Mille Fleurs Bowl 1s made prectsely like priceless, historic To be seen in New York at 501 Fifth Avenue. 


Egyptian glass. It was shown at the Metropolitan y 
Museum of Art in New York. 





The cased and etched vase is in the finest formal manner 
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d OU will find that owners of U.S. Royal 

re Balloons are completely satisfied that the 

1- balloon principle has brought a decided luxury 
to motoring. 

e That is because U.S. Royal Balloons can be 

O run at /rue low air pressures—pressures which 

;, give the comfort balloon tires were intended 
to give. 

d These tires do not have to be pumped up hard to 


protect them from early or excessive tread wear. 
Their flat “Low-Pressure Tread”’ gives far greater 


U.S. Royal Balloons interpret 


the balloon principle literall road contact than a round tread. The load is distributed 
padettinad! di evenly over the entire tread surface. Wear is s/ow 
—they can be run at true low and even. 
= ee Latex-treated Web Cord gives the excepuonal 
air pressures. strength and flexibility necessary for full bailoon 
cushioning. 
‘ Enjoy “the Balloon Tire Principle at its Best’’ by 


riding on U.S. Royal Balloons. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


.S. Royal Presscre Balloons 
Built of Latex-treated Web Cord 











Radio 
If its in the air 
Fada gets it 


ADA has set a standard of reception by which, more 
and more, all radio performance is being judged. 









oe Learnwhat this standard offers yor—by acomplete demon- 
stration in your own home, without obligation to buy. 













The joy of pure, bell-like tone and full volume—the 
thrill of real distance—the ability to tune in with pre- 
cision the stations you want as easily as you tune out 
those you don’t want. And Fada Service that guarantees 
permanent performance! 

Call up your dealer now and arrange for a demonstration 
tonight. You'll discover an entire new level of radio en- 
joyment. 


Most Fada dealers will be glad to arrange convenient terms of payment. 
Send for book F. "Fada Radio—Standard of Reception’. 


F. A. DD. ANDREA, INC. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
FADA RADIO, LTD.—TORONTO FADA RADIO, LTD.—LONDON 


M inufacsurers of TUNED RADIO FREQUENCY recesrers using the bighly efficient NEUTRODYNE principle 












There is a Fada Radio model for every 
purse~all 5-tube Neutrodyne sets for 
dry cell or storage battery tubes, from 












$85 to Art Cabinet models up ro $400 13 
Illustrated is the Neutrola-Grand at 3 R723 AND 
$225. i? wes NOS 1480 000 uf 
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c/ttat Majestat ... In the personal automotive establishments of His Most 
Gracious Majesty, King George of Britain, and of King Albert of Belgium, 
are nothing but cars engined with the patented Knight sleeve-valve motor ... 
Exactly the same type of engine, sponsored by the same inventor, and built 
upon precisely the same principle as that perennial piece of sleeve-valve motor- 
mechanism you get in your American-made Willys- Knight automobile. 


4-CYLINDER MODELS FROM $1195 to $1595 6-CYLINDER MODELS FROM $1750 to $2295 
cAll prices f. 0. b. Toledo + We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice 


WILLYS-OVERLAND Inc., Toledo, Ohio + WILLYS-OVERLAND Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


WILLYS-KNIGHT SIX 
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The shapeliness of a stocking does 
not depend entirely upon what is 
inside of it. Even the trimmest 
ankle takes on added attractive- 
ness if it is dressed in exacting 
form and elegance. Hosiery- 
making has today become a fine 
art. Therefore, foot-proud America 
garbs itself in Phoenix hosiery, not 
only because that splendid silk prod- 
uct furnishes tenacious resistance 
to long miles of strenuous wear, 
but also because of its enduring ele- 
gance and dependable shapeliness. 


PHOENIX 
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The correct shoe will make 
the foot look smartly small 


MART appearance demands that every 
detail shall make the most of its role. 
Today, as never before, footwear can make 
or mar the effect of the costume ensemble. 


What is smart appearance as applied to the 
foot? The smart foot is the small foot, or 
the foot of more generous proportions that 
is correctly shod toachieve the desired effect 
of smallness. So great responsibility de- 
volves upon the shoe. By the right selec- 
tion of footwear, the problem may be 
satisfactorily solved. 


One sees many enviably 
smart feet today 


Women have developed a keen sense of 
discrimination in selecting shoes. 







This beautiful leather is fine of grain, grace- 
fully pliable and smooth. It molds itself to 
the foot as snugly as a well-fitting glove 
molds itself to the hand. 


Besides this important virtue, there is still 
another reason for Fashion’s choice of Vici 
kid for the smartest patterns in footwear. 
Vici kid richly and accurately interprets 
the color mode. The Vici colors always 
harmonize to perfection with the ap- 
proved shades in apparel and 








They know how to choose ma- r 


terials and patterns with a view () 
Vict 


to the foot’s smart appearance. 
And Fashion has helped them 
immeasurably. She has selected 


for her choicest new models Vici 7 






MADE ONLY BY 
ROBT HFOERDERERINC. 
PHILADELPHIA 











am 


hosiery. 
Look for the Vici kid 
trade mark 


You will find it inside the 
shoes offered you in lead- 
ing stores. Whatever the 











kid, the leather that subtracts 
from the foot’s apparent size. 





There is no mystery about this 
size-subtracting ability of Vici kid. 


this mark — the Vici kid 
trade mark — inside the 
shoe of your choice. There 
is only one Vici kid—there 
never has been any other. 


priceyouchooseto pay,this 
mark assures you of Vici 


quality. It answers your question, 
“Is this shoe made of Vici kid?” 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid: 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFP. 


This model is typical of the smart 
effects obtainable in shoes of Vici 
kid. Patterns of this kind are particu- 
larly desirable in rich Black Vici 
trimmed in Nickel Gray, or in 
Vassar Tan Vici trimmed with 
Sudan (Beige) Vici. 





In Black Mat (dull finish) Vici 
kid, or one of the season’s popular 
tan colors, pumps of this type afford 
the trimness and simplicity that 
characterize footwear for general use. 





A noteworthy example of the vogue 
for two-tone effects. In the model 
illustrated above, Cochin Brown 
Vici which forms the body of the 
shoe, is set off to excellent advantage 
by trimmings of Cream color Vici. 
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The largest and most perfectly appointed 
cApartment Hotel in the world 
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Brown, Wheelock: Harris, Vought & Co., Inc. 


have the honor to announce 


The RITZ TOWER 


Park Avenue at 57th Street 


The Ritz Tower, when it is completed in the Summer of 1926, 
will be forty stories in height, containing four hundred rooms. 
It will embody the last word in architecture, in construction and 
in appointments. 

It will be managed by the Ritz-Carlton Restaurant and Hotel 
Company—assuring for its residents an extension of the famous 
Ritz-Carlton service—the best obtainable. 

One may lease an apartment of any number of rooms desired. 
Every apartment will have a service pantry. Some of the tower 
apartments will have balconies and double height ceilings. 


For full particulars, apply to 


s BROWN 
20 East 48th Street WHEELOCK: YF Telephone 


x . HARRIS . 
N Cw y or k . it y ZY VOUGHT N Vanderbilt 003 I 
Z & CO., Inc. 
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7 HOTEL 


Blackstone 


50 East 58th Street 


: 
NEW YORK 
: 


——l 
saa \ 
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A Quiet Refined Family Hotcl 
in Fashionable Plaza District 
ONE or MORE ROOMS en Suite 
Handsomely Furnished 
Rates Reasonable 
RESTAURANT 


Cuisine and Service of Supremc 
xcellence 











































Sailing from 
New York, Jan. 19, 1926 


On the palatial cruising liner ORCA, to 
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LEPEAL SINISE ENI/INS 





























West Indies - East Africa _ 
Hotel St. James Trinidad Biagre Der DN 
TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY ) Beira S Smil 
Just of Broadway at 109-113 West 45th Street | 4 South America Mozambique ummer es 
»| ° * . e 
Much tavored by ‘ Rio de Janeiro Fengibae this Fe in 
women traveling \K Santos Po neal | Winter g © 
without escort 1/ Montevideo icmanail 
An Hotel of — hb Cindi, Mee 
dignity, having the - Ss 
atmosphere and ap- hy Egypt | 
pointments of a well y, South Africa Port Sudan | ) 
conditioned home. a Capetown The Nile 
40 Theatres, a : 3 
Micsigat shows and %y Port Elizabeth Cairo 
churches, 3 to 5 Jia Durban Alexandria e : : . 
minutes’ walk. |B y Come this winter and live 
- es 0 a — . oe 
subways, “LL” roads, curface cars, bus lines Mediterranean and Europe among these laughing Hawaiians, 
Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes | Naples Gibraltar . +} ildre F the 
Pennsylvania Terminals. | The Riviera Southampton _— children of the sun. 


Send postal for rates and booklet 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 


Here within easy reach lies Eden 
ji—for all folk who want rest, 
}warmth and new diversions in a 
|romantic land. 


“The fairest Cape we saw in the 
whole circumference of the earth.” 
—Sir Francis Drake, writing of Good Hope. 


This epoch-making cruise will be the first 
to feature Africa. You will have three weeks 
in gorgeous South Africa and on the won- 
drous East African Coast. 
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' HOTEL ASTOR 
il New York 


TIMES SQUARE 


1 BROADWAY, 44thand 45th Streets 
| 


Book through your nearest rail- 
way, steamship or travel agency 
direct to Honolulu. ‘Travel on 
istately liners 5 to 6 days direct from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Se- 
attle, Vancouver or Victoria, B. C. 


| 


All the essentials of a good 
hotel—plus, many unusual 
comforts, attractive rates 
and advantageous location 
Fred'k A. Muschenheim 


From exquisite Capetown the lure of Africa 
increases as you proceed to other ports— 
modern cities rimmed around with mystery 
which you penetrate on delightful shore 
excursions. 








Surrounded by modern conveniences 
land comforts, and with moderate liv- 
ing costs, you’!] want to enjoy several 
weeks or months in this smiling terri- 
tory of the U. S. A. Or make round 
trip from the Coast in 3 to 4 weeks for 
$300 to $400, including all travel and 
incidental cost, a week or two in the 
|Islands and a side trip to Hawaii Na- 
jtional Park. 

















With this unique feature, others are com- 
bined. From Northern Winter you sail first 
to the beautiful West Indies, to those mag- 
nificent port cities of South America, across 
the South Atlantic. After East Africa you 
visit Cairo, the Nile— Naples, the Riviera 
and other favoritespotsof the Mediterranean 
and Europe. Optional tours include Victoria 
Falls, Khartoum, Luxor, the Holy Land. 


This is the “cruise you have been waiting 
for”—the tour ideal — 22,600 miles — 20 
ports—100 glorious days. 


THE PLAZA | 
Tue CopLey-PLAZzA 


The leading hotels of 
New York and Boston 


NS Va a Da me @, ‘SS Vane Se a* &, 














Good golf, tennis, motoring, swim- 
|ming, deep-sea fishing, mountain hik- 
ling and ample first-class hotels on all 
lislands. Inter-island cruising. If you 
jare thinking of visiting Hawaii this 
winter and wish descriptive, colored 
brochure and detailed information, 
‘write now— 


| 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
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Write for cruise booklet, beautifully 
illustrated in colors. 


THe GLEN 
SPRINGS 


217 MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
346 FORT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. &. A. 


Rates, including shore excursions, from $1250. 


“The Comfort Route’? 


A Health Resort and Hotel with 


complete facilities for the treat THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 


New York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Adanta, Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal, Halifax. 





WATKINS GLEN.N Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm E. Leffingwell, President 
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gestive and nervous disorders 





Valuable mineral springs—high 
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radio-active Baths under Or a office of the 
pecialized medical direction AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
Golf and other outdoor sports in cooperation with whom this 











a cruise will be operated 


illustrated booklets on request 
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In Chicago 


UESTS in the Main 
Dining Room of Tue 
Drake look out upon the 


| fascinating blue waters of 
Vy), DET —_—| Lake Michigan. Thesur- 
roundings areso unique for 


agreat metropolitan hotel. 














IF YOU GO WITH THE 


WORLDS GREATEST I 
weayur eveTeM | In the Land of Allah ..... at the other 


Under THE BLACKSTONE 












































: (<4 ° ”> Managemen: 
end of “the longest gangplank in the world = 
And a revelation it will 
peovel From is 85 stcom- AMELS graze. Solemn storks stand on stilt-like legs. 
ships, Canadian Pacific has : i ; 
chosen the great Empress Nomads pitch their striped tents. Over all... .a 
pepe tons, vivid Sahara sky. It is on the edge of the desert. And 
4-time cruise favorite. . ‘ 
il. Meath: ten aiadieediilh dhunne Biskra faces the great ocean of sand..... dotted with 
men who know their islands of green. It flaunts the glorious beauty of the 
angen to napa garden of the Villa de Benevent. Where tall palms rustle 
perfect arrangements,— its | their fronds ....wistaria clings to the arbors. ... soft 
(tail and hovel connections, | shades beckon. In the native quarter..... dingy mud 
to command privileges.... é ‘ : > . 
Out of its regular service houses. With crazy balconies fantastically clutching 
moon 9 we ~ _— | them. Here live the Ouled Nails... ... dancing girls 
come. all the facilities for : ‘ 5 
ape hetienies.te | from the desert. Their heavy dowries of gold clasping 
timing also is perfect. You | throats, ankles and arms. 
escape winter by leaving | 
Dec. 3. Reach the Holy Land In a Renault car of the North African Tours you have 
et scene motored down from Constantine. .... that ivory citadel 
New Year’sEve. Indiais trav- perched on a thousand foot rock, with the Bou-Regreg aggre: Beesley 
AO EP 0 cascading below it. And you are making for the heart of ROVAL MONCEAL HOTEL 
inpiu . 
wes up from Panama and the desert along the macadam highways. To Laghouat, ‘ss 5%, es, Ame Bonkll 
Benes with the —— the emerald oasis. With the sand storms beyond. And | PARIS 
eck ned tb... Save the devil dances of the mirage. Well equipped caravans arn aeiacaaenl 
lightful the picture,—and go off the beaten path. You strike camp under the low 250 Rooms 
> ing! st? . . * 4 € 
vee monies Sigg ckoaon hanging desert moon. Or if you prefer the luxuries of — — Rooms 
tions? Timeis growingshort. a modern hotel, you can always stop at one of the 27 ong engl My 
iit Transatlantique hotels. sae. 
elp fu a | Telegraphic address: ROYAMONCO PARIS 
Compiled by cruise experts. It is the end of the rainbow....and twenty-six hours | 
Inquire your local agent, or f ‘ ~ 3 
nearest Canadian Pacific Ag- rom Europe. And Europe is six days from America... . 
a ee on the luxurious Paris or France. You are under 
Blvd. Other principal cities. . : ° 
eal i ge YN OE French Line management during the entire 
= trip.... with everything arranged here 
o: —in any French Line local 
One mana 4 


office — before starting. 


French. fine ‘‘Service With a Smile” 


Distinctive residential and transient 
hotel superbly situated and convenient 
to the theatre and shopping districts. 


Unexcelled cuisine and service for 
which the Abbott Hotels are always 
noted. 


FRANK H. ABBOTT & SON 
under direction of Karl P. Abbott 








«€ 25000 TONS 
Cmaps Générale ieoamames® = y Agencies in Principal Cities 07 Europe 
C | 19 State Street, N. Y. and the United States 
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! Now—going to Florida will be wonderful, too! Aboard the largest, ‘at ll f Me 

: fastest and most luxurious coastwise vessel in all the world. ry a 

| ALEXAN 

i S.S. H. FE. ALEXANDER 

I Smoothly she sails, as swiftly as one’s own yacht—direct to the 

| port of sunny skies—Miami. Not one delay—not one discomfort. 


[ Just 48 hours of glorious travel. 





] Different? Yes, the H. F. Alexander 7s different. Exquisite staterooms 
y! charmingly furnished—many with real beds and private baths— 
l all with telephone, fan, berth light, thermos bottle and other 
i! thoughtful H. F. Alexander services. Restful, well appointed lounges 
Hy —great roomy decks—and such delectable foods. 


| First of Many Sailings—Oct. 22nd 

i Every Five Days Thereafter, from New York 
| And think of these things—an excellent orchestra .. . day and night A38y\ | 
[ telephone service ... a host of bell-boys ... playroom for the 
} children . . . deck games. Veritably a smart Metropolitan hotel 

I afloat. No wonder we say—48 Hours of Glorious Travel. Rs 


May we send you a beautifully illustrated brochure of the steamship =~ : : 
i H. F. Alexander with deck plans and sailing date card? Ask any Ss 
ticket or tourist agent, travel bureau, or write 


THE ADMIRAL LINE HE : 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York City f 


Downtown Office: 
32 Broadway 
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will sail from Pier 86, foot of 
West 46th St., N.R.. New York 


Oct.22 Nov. 7 Nov. 23 
“ 27 “ec 12 “ce 28 
Nov. 2 “17 Deets 


and every five days thereafter 
. hay 
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** The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” | 
a | n rt 





SOUTH 
AMERICA 


climate, the thriving 
city of Rio de Janeiro is as 
delightful as it is pictur- 
esque. Further south—at 
the foot of the hills—nestles 
Santos, port of lovely Sao 
Paulo. 

These are the first two 
stops in a delightful trip 
arranged bythe Pan Amer- 
ica Line of luxurious Gov- 
ernment ships—the fastest 
route to South America. 
Then on to the golden 
sands of Montevideo and | 
the gay, beautiful Paris of | 


the West — Buenos Aires. * 


cA Land of 
Wondrous Beauty 


Here are astrange beauty | 
and charm you can never 
find in the well trodden 
cities of Europe; a world 
of wondrous splendor off 
the beaten path. Travel to 
this scenic land in one of 
the modern, 21,000 ton 
sister ships of your own 
Government:— 

S.S. American Legion 
S.S. Pan America 


S.S. Southern Cross 
S.S. Western World 


Enjoy areal bed—notaberth— 
in an outside room equipped 
with a private bath; the best of 
food skilfully prepared; danc- 
ing, entertainment and sports 
of every kind. Sailings from 
New York alternate Saturdays. | 
Write for free, descriptive 

booklet. 


PAN eee, 


MUNSON a - LINE | 
67 Wall Street, New York 
Managing Operators { 








| 
| 
LESSED with an ideal 




















Hot 
and 
‘ jlorfal! With long, sunny days 
all too short—for golf, tennis, 
riding, driving, a pool-swim or 
a “Cure” bath in radio-active 
And evenings gay with 
parties, 


Virginia 





% a“ TUMN at Virginix 
prings—exhilarating 


Waters. 
entertainment — dinner 
dances and outings, 


“Jie HOMESTEAD 
Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mer 
Hot Springs Virginia 
Booklets and information on request. 


Overnight or less from New York, 


Richwion f. Cincinnati, Wa hington 


Philadel phie 
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Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, 


4th Annual Ps 
Cruise de Luxe 


Egypt—Palestine 


Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 


Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity ) 
By Specially Chartered Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. S. ‘‘Scythia’”’ 


Sailing from New York January 26—67 Days 
The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Mediterranean has be- 
come an annual classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed. 


diterranean 





The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 
{ lounges, veranda cafés, two elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
: rooms With running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites 


¢ with private baths. 


The famous Cunard cuisine and service. 


one sitting for meals.) 


Stop- over privileze in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 


‘Aquitania,” ‘“Mauretania,” “Berengaria,” or any Cunard Line Steamer. 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
waa! Mi ruise \f Lyg. N. . Feb. 1s— 

WEST INDIES **: -%F¢ 
by Palatial S. S. “VEENDAM” : 
Frank Tourist Co. in ¢ voperation with Holland-America Line 2 





, At Bank of ——, Los Angeles 
\ (Est. 1875) 








FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


529 Locust St.. 
Paris 


Philadelphia 
Cairo 


London 





(Only 


582 Market St., San Francisco 


























| quaint bazars where untold treas- 
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29 


| 
| 
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Oriental 
Playgrounds 


are the world’s gayest — 
sailings of palatial Presi- 
dent Liners from San 
Francisco every Saturday 


| 


Enchanted days in new surround- 
ings are the Orient’s promise. It’s 
strange and different—unlike the 
more commonly known continen- 
tal playgrounds. 

Life, color and gaiety are there. 
Gorgeous vistas, rare reminders of 
old civilizations and the luxurious | 
comfort of fine hotels. | 

Horse-racing is truly a sport of 
kings in the Far East. Polo had 
its origin there. 


Shopping Tours 
You may spend days and weeks 
wandering leisurely through 





ures are to be bargained for. 

Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Singapore, Penang, 
Colombo, as well as many cities 
in India, are the haunts of world- 
famous collectors. 

For there are silks, batiks, ivo- 
ries, rare furniture, jewels and 





gold and silver pieces of exquisite 
workmanship. 


Saturday Sailings. 


Magnificentoil-burning President 
Liners sail every Saturday from 
San Francisco for the Orient and 
Round the World. They are lux- 
uriously furnished and comforta- 
ble. Their cuisine is famous, 

They cail at ports in the Orient 
and Round the World on regular 
schedules. Likewise fortnightly 
sailings from Boston and New 
York for the Orientand Round the 
World via Havana and Panama. 

A fortnightly service returning 
from the Orient to San Francisco. 

For full information communi- 
cate with any ticket or tourist 
agent or with 








15 Moore Street, New York City 
50 Yamashita Cho, Yokohama 
7-A Kaigan Dori, Kobe 
29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Bidg., 
Hongkong 
24 Calle David, Manila 


Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 
311 California Street, Department M 210 
San Francisco 
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JUMP CLEAR! 


| 

| 

| You’re getting caught in the wheels of today and tomorrow 
—and you don’t know it. You’re turning, slowly, slowly, 
into the person you never thought you’d be—the man who 
has worn a nice smooth track in his brain from the house 
to the office—the woman who walks round and round her 
little gold cage like a canary that’s forgotten how to fly. ... 
You never get thrilled any more. You have no adven- 
tures... . The sun gets up. And the sun goes dewn. . 
By and by they’ll put you under a nice bit of Vermont 
granite and you'll be officially dead. 





Quick! While there’s time—take life in both hands and 
shake it awake. Give your biographer something to write 
about. Live before you die. Jump clear of the wheels and 
the ruts and the cage. . 


There’s a sunset over Capetown that’s calling you. There’s 
a little lost cove in Hawaii where the moon rises, and the 
sea’s on fire. There’s a wise grey donkey climbing up above 
Gibraltar that has a whole philosophy between his nose 
and his ears. There’s a street in Kyoto, and a little fan 
you're going to get there—no, you won’t buy it—it’s to 
be given. . . . Wait and see! 

There’s a tumble of mountains over the slim white Cor- 

niche—and somebody in a motor—against the hot blue 
| sea—laughing, alive—it looks like you, but younger. 
There’s a place between two trees, out at the Summer 
Palace in Peking—just grass, and silence, and a little 
wind. . .. 


There’s a Javanese temple—and an Indian elephant that 
you know is Hathi—there’s a diamond at Kimberley—and 
a hat in Paris that’s due to change your life if you meet. 
There’s the whole fat round world waiting for you to look 
at it—and see it work—and hear it laugh. . . 


And all of this begins—saith the 
Fortune Teller—with the en- 
trance into your life of a dark 
man who sells you a ticket to a 
qwinter cruise! . . . Whoever can 
that dark man be? Why—er— 


ASK THE TRAVEL MAN 
HE KNOWS! 


THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU | 
23 West 44th Street, New York City 


2, rue Edouard VII, Paris Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, London, England 
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We shall be pleased to send 
you Mediterranean Cruise 
literature. Address Cruise 
Department, No. 1 Broads 
way, New York City. 





oMediterraned 


Make this winter count—for all time. Experience the 
fascination, the glamor, the ease and pleasure of a Med- 
iterranean cruise on the Adnatic or Lapland. 


To glorious countries where time has piled up fabled 
treasures. And in supreme comfort all the way. 

board—courteous service and luxurious accommodations. 
On shore—interesting guidance. Every step of the way 
planned with the expertness of 54 years’ travel experience. 


White Star liner Adriatic 
Jan. 7 and Feb. 25 


Red Star liner Lapland 
Jan. 16 and Mar. 6 


Returning 45 days later. Liberal stop-oyer privileges from one ship to the 
po! or with return via North European port, permitting visits to Paris or 
ondon. 


Itinerary: New York, Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, 
Naples, Athens, Dardanelles, Constantinople, Haifa (for 
Holy Land), Alexandria (for Egypt), Syracuse, Naples, 
Monaco, Gibraltar. 


$690 and up, including shore trips 





West Indies Cruises: 30-31 Days 
White Star Liner Megantic Jan. 23 and Feb. 27 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


No. 1 Broadway (_———— our offices elsewhere 


New York City \WW or authorized agents 
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Mediterranean 


| “Mauretania 


An unusually distinctive opportunity to visit Mediterranean 


points, Egypt and the Holy Land next season. 


Traveling on this great, world-renowned Cunarder, you are 
assured of the right kind of environment plus the acme of 


comfort, luxury and service. 


The Mauretania will call at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Villefranche (French Riviera), Naples, Athens, Haifa, (Holy 
Land), Alexandria, etc. Many interesting and attractive shore 
Round-trip tickets via North Atlantic. 


excursions. 


Requests for detailed information and literature cordially invited. 


Vv 


Sailing from NewYork 


Feb, 17, 1926. 
Reaching Cairo 


at the height of the Season 
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CRINOLINES 


~ 


Mayfair Bouse, 
Sea hundred lon Park. Avenue 


New Worko 


We DEVOTEthe space 
of this advertisement 
to assuring the woman 
who wants plenty of 
accommodation for 
her clothes, that the 
MAYFAIR devotes 


London 
Aldwych House 





New York...London... Paris 


In each of the three great capitals of the smart world, the Condé Nast 
Travel Bureau maintains an office where some half dozen friendly and 
experienced people—some English, some French, some American—do 
nothing except make things agreeable and easy for readers of the Condé 
Nast Publications who are travelling at home or abroad, and charge 
nothing for doing it. 
When abroad you will find the London and Paris offices delightfully 
equipped for your comfort in reading, writing, telephoning, or meeting 
your friends. You may make yourself quite at home there at any time, and 
you will find it a convenient rendezvous for shopping, luncheon, or tea 
engagements. Information is available on travel, amusements and shopping. 


There is no fee whatever 


CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


New York 
23 West 44th St. 


eter om 


Hospitality and entertainment 
await you in the Sunshine 
City. Located between the 
Gulf of Mexico and Tampa 
Bay, St. Petersburg has a 
climate unsurpassed. Goif, 
bathing, fishing, boating, and 
other sports. Magnificent 
hotels and furnished apart- 
ments. For booklet and in- 
formation address: 
H. R. DILLMAN 
Chamber of 
Commerce 








Paris 
2, rue Edouard VIT 








more space than this 

to its closets! They’re 

wide enough and deep 

enough forCrinolines! 
Edward H. Crandall 


Around the 
World 
128 Days, $1250 to $3000 
6th Cruise, Jan. 20, 
westward, ss“Laconia” 
20,000 tons. Hilo, 25 
days Japan and China; 
optional 18 — India, 


FURNISHED OR OTHERWISE ('] fares ete, 
OCTOBER OCCUPANCY seit 
NEGOTIATIONS NOW Pans al 
“ Including Buenos Aires. 
50 Days, $550 to $1250. 


Feb. 4, ss ‘‘Caledonia,’’ 
17,000 tons. Windward 
Islands, Santos, Rio de 
Janeiro, Amazon River, 
Havana and Nassau. 


Representative on Premises 


Brown, Wheelock: 
Harris, Vought & Co., Inc. 
Agent 





Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees 
Included. Reasonable Rates 





Originator of Around the 
World Cruises. Estab. 30 Years 


Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunarders specially chartered, run like 
private yachts, with limited membership. Stop overs in Europe. Send for Program. 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Building 


The 
Mediterranean 


St ure, 


Whe Sunshine City 








62 Days, $600 to $1700. 
22nd Cruise, Jan. 30, 
ss ‘‘Transylvania,”’ 
17,000 tons. Spain, 
Tunis, Athens, Con- 
stantinople; 15 days 
Palestine and Egypt, 
Italy, Riviera, etc. 


Page 
THE TRAVEL MAN! 


HOW many New York hotels have 
you staid in? . . . Then how do you 
know whether you’ve found the one 
you’d like best? Maybe it’s lurking 


— right around the corner from the last 
Norway you tried and didn’t like—but unless 
Mediterranean you were run over and carried into it, 


you wouldn’t know. . 


53 Days, $550 to $1300. 
2nd Cruise, June 30, ss 
‘“‘Lancastria’’ 17,000 
tons. Lisbon, Spain, 
Tangier, Italy, Europe,: 
Sweden, Norway, 
Edinburgh, Berlin, etc. 


Next time you plan a trip to New 
York, write the Travel Man first. 
Tell him what you’re going to do, how 
much you want to pay, and he’ll pre- 
scribe a hotel that will fit you like 
a French glove or an American 
shoe. ... It’s worth a two-cent stamp, 
isn’t it? 

CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 

23 West 44th St., New York 





New York 
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IN THE FRAGRANT PINES 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The Busy Man’s Winter 
Country Club 


CAROLINA HOTEL 
Reopens Oct. 26th 
with a full program of sports 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


Illustrated booklet on request 


Address: General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 





The Luxury Cruise 


pon WEST 
| INDIES 


PANAMA CANAL 


Four happy weeks away from winter — 
Restfully cruising seas warmed by tropical 
heavens on a ship of luxurious comforts. 


Visits to colorful islands—Marvelously 
stimulating scenery — The refreshing 
strangeness of old West Indies civilizas 
tions and manners. 


Itinerary — Havana, Kingston, Colon (Panama), Car. 
tagena, Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad, Barbados, 
Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan, Bermuda. 


The “‘Veendam’” gicpiscement 
Leaving New York 


February 18, 1926 


Under the Management of the Hoitanp- 

America Ling in cooperation with the 
Frank Tourist COMPANY 
Enjoys universal prestige for the unexcelled 
luxury and comforts of her appointments, for 
her superlative cuisine, and for the excep- 
tional character of service and management 
on board. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or any authorized Steamship Agent 


27 
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WEEK-END BOXES 
AND CAKE-BY-POST- SERVICE 


co glorious week ends of autumn—the keen, 
clear air that brings guests and family in from 
outdoor activities with edged appetites for good 
things. More than ever does the hostess need the 
resources of a Dean’s Week End Box, with its fresh, 
crisp Cakes. 

Send for our Week End Box Booklet, describing 


the thirty-eight assortments at $3, $4, $5, and $8, 
Postage prepaid east of the Mississippi. 


628 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 86 YEARS 












































bY” Soneneee the silks come from—gorgeous, shining, soft 
cascades of color. Where the rugs live—my, the 
bargains! Where they tie embroideries in negligent bun- 
dles—sleeve bands, and bits of brocade, and tiny bags— 
and sell them for nothing at all, with a bit of white jade 
thrown in, or a flash of kingfisher feather set in silver! 
Where the world’s all different, from the crown of its head—with 
pearls and pale flowers in a carved coiffure—to the soles of its feet 
in butterfly slippers. Where anything may happen—and generally 
does—except what happens at home. 
Why stay in America and grow old and sane and rich and unadven- 
turous? Why not swish back the pages of a thousand years—ten 
thousand miles—jump clear of your world and mine? .... You'll 
never be any younger! 
10 days to JAPAN — 14 days to CHINA 
and then MANILA. 4 big Empress ships 
Sailing fortnightly from Vancouver. 


Canadian Pacific 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Offices in all large cities suatatiogs New York—344 Madison Avenue; 
Chicago—71 East Jackson; San Francisco—675 Market St.; 
Montreal—141 St. James Strent. 
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Arts and Crafts 





DIFFERENT! NEW! BEAUTIFUL! 
Alice Gray Luncheon Sets solve the gift problem. 
Folder of actual samples = on request. 
Alice Gray West Chester, Pa. 


HAND-PAINTED silk scmiica eerie searfs in 
graceful designs. Dainty pajamas of silk or crisp 
gingham with touches of hand embroidery. 

Celia’s Shop, 19 East C. St., Beckley, West Virginia 


FOR THE HOUSE ¢ OF GOOD TASTE 
Inspiration (decorative) pillows. Pillows of per- 
sonality. A note of distinction in your home. Lead- 
ing*stores. M. Rittenband. » 112 Madison 4 Ave. N.Y. 

















Auction Bridge 





W@LBUR C. WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE 
Studio. Advanced & Elementary lessons in Auction 
ridge. Private and Class Instruction. 

25 West 5ist Street, N. Y. Circle Ho 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal ues” 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Snecial course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
YOU CAN LEARN AUCTION BRIDGE if you will 

study. “100 Bridge Le ssons’’ 50 cents. 
Wynne Ferguson's 1925 ‘Auction Bridge’’. 75 cents. 
All the new laws and rules — All Bookstores. 














Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
eontour, removing wrinkles, scars, freckles, tighten- 
ing muscles, given only at my one address. 
50 West 49th St. ; Bryant 9426. Booklet. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
197 Kast 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 

No electricity or poison, Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 34 West 5st Street, N. Y. 
SAGGING FACES? Invention of an Actress 
restores the firm contours of youth. No wire, no 
spring, no surgery. Matches the hair. 7 

Sadie MacDonald 1482 Broadway, N. Y. 

MARCEL WAVE LASTING $2. Marcel silat 4 
Permanent Wave $10 up. Overbleached discolored 
hair corrected $3. C. F. Insts ane ae Color Restorer 
by mail $1. C. Frey, 574-5th Ave., N. Y. Bry. 8774 


Bed Quilts 


BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL PATCHWORK QUILTS 
$12.25. The kind our great grandmothers made & 
prized. Old patterns faithfully reprod-ced in finest 
materials & fast colors. oor machine stitching 
makes price possible. CANDLEWICK SPREADS 
5.75—genuine hand-made. Write for ill strated 
booklet showing Quilts & Spreads. Elizabeth Finlay, 
0. Box 3, South Station, Evanston, Il. 


Books 


ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POSTFREE 
We bring the service of city bookshop to country & 
suburb. Write for our Book Notes. Post Box Book 
Service, 25 West 42nd Street, New York City 
PROMPT, INTELLIGENT SERVICE. 
books—French and English importations. 
library also. Write for our rental plan. 
The Channel Bookshop, 79 Park Ave., N. Y. City 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S meer Book of Houses. 600 
illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
ning your own. 192 pages, beautifully printed, 
hound in cloth, $4.00. Greenwich, Conn. 


Christmas Cards 


PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, delivered 
anywhere. Send for samples at onc 

Everett Waddey Co., 3 So. 11th St., Ric shmond, Va. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS From Your Own Pictures 
or negatives (any size). Rich reproductions on 
highest grade vellum with texts in handmade letters 
or in facsimile. Remember yorr friends at Christmas 
time with a picture of your home, yourself or little 
ones with appropriate verse and facsimile signature. 
Write today for samnles and simple directions for 
ordering. 25 cards $5.00; 50, $8.50; 100, $16.00. 
Envelopes included. 

Arteraft Company 

228 West Fifth Street, 
Saint Paul, Minn. 









































Domestic 
Rental 














A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader 

Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 

. New York 


Advertising rates upon request. 


Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Feurth Stree‘ 














Things People Buy Abroad 


HE tiles that say “Persia”; the hand-painted 


handkerchiefs or beaded bags that say 
“Paris”; the linen that says “Italy” or “Ireland”. . . 


Often, by a wise use of the Shoppers’ and Buyers’ 
Guide, you can find, some three thousand miles 
and dollars nearer home, the selfsame thing that 
your friends extract—at a price—from a bargain- 
wise European. 


It’s fun, of course, to say “And here we have a 
trifle of lawn and lace I picked up in the tiniest, 
dirtiest shop imaginable, on the Ponte Vecchio.” 
Or, “I found this tile—just slightly chipped—in a 
bazaar in Algiers.” 


But, on the other hand, it’s quite as nice to admire 
the tile, or the trifle of lace, and be warmly, snugly 
—even smugly—conscious that you have a whole set 
of very similar, suspiciously similar, tiles; and a 
luncheon set of the lawn-and-lace that you pur- 
chased in a quite spotless shop you read about in 
Vanity Fair. No duty to pay ... no desperate 
smuggling amongst the baby’s shoes! 


Yes, it’s quite worth while to look for suggestions in 
every issue of Vanity Fair. 


THE SHOPPERS’ & BUYERS’ GUIDE 
19 West 44th Street New York City 

















Flesh Reduction Gowns Bought 





WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and_health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Stuc a 
17 East 45th St., N. Y. el. Mur. Hill. 306 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs. diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 








ANA de ROSALES 
128 West 34th Street Lackawanna 1936 
(opposite Macy's) 
Reducing—Remodeling—Rejuvenating 


WE PAY CASH 
For Wearing Apparel and Jewelry 
Tlighest Prices, Full Value Guaranteed 
Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., Bryant 1376 


4.J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H.A 


Jewelry & Precious Stones—Cont. 





FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y Opp. Hote: Biltmore. 


HARSLO. J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 

to executors, trustees and individuals:— 

purchase, appraisal or sale of 

Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 

. Meyers 





Diamonds, 


15 Maiden Lane, New York City 

Forty Years of Jewelry tend cad 
SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. 
146 W. 28rd Street, New York. Bank references, 











Monograms and Woven Names 





CASH'S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, ete. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 15th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn. Belleville, Ont.. Los Angeles, Cal 








Permanent Hair Wave 





NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. _World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th S8t., 
n. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661 


J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. 

590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. VY. Brvant 7615 


MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT _ 
Yor features st-died correctly 
Permanent Wave. Best re-ults guaranterd. 
John Halloh, 36 East 48th Street, N. Y. Van. 5241 
PAUL—lermanent Marcel Personal Service. 
Boyish Bob to Your Type 
Tlair Tinting Transformations 
586 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Phone Brvant 9964 
LAMBERTI—Commended by Beauty Editors and 
Fashionable Women for Creating Modish Hair Bobs, 
Artistic Permanent Waves, Natrral Hair Tints. 
3934 B’way, at 165th St. (5th Ave., Bus) Billings 1704 























Restaurants & Tea Rooms 





mines KITCHEN, 9-1! East 44th Street, N. Y. 
A naw combination—Southern cooking 
Charming atmosphere—Cafeteria service. 
Near Grand Central Station and theatres. 








Stationery 





100 SHEETS AND ENVELOPES or 
125 Sheets and 75 Envelopes, 
gray, white and r 'sset. 

Hammermill Ripple Bond printed 4 lines cr 
monogram—any color ink $1.10. Embossed $2.10 
Western postage 25c. Send check or Money Order 
Piper Shop Studios 
116 South Main Street Orange, New Jersey 


DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of papers 

1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelnhia 
STATIONERY New Process Engraving Name address 
100 sheets, 100 envelopes. Sunerfine Ripple hand 
deckle 64 Vy x81 .~ j or 10%3x7% single. A choice 
gift $4.00. J. B. Neff & Co., 376 W. 42rd St., N.Y. 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY. Two hundred sheets with 
full name, or three letter monogram, 100 envelopes, 
$3.00. Charming Holiday Gift. Request samples. 
Steeleraft Studio, Station A, Box 22. Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Table Delicacies 





REAL CHINA TEA with a flavor that will please 
tea lovers. Serve tea that is different. Attractive 
tea-table size caddy $1.00. Mark T. Wendell, 
Importer. Dept. 1, 156 State St., Boston, Mass. 








Theatre Ticket Agencies 





CHOICE SEATS FOR ALL THEATRES 
and amusements, without the 
bother of shopping from one 

box office to another 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
Tyson Co., Inc., 208 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
Telephone Chickering 9000 








Unusual Gifts 


OLD WORLD CREATIONS of quaint charm and 
delightful gifts decorated at my own studio. 
Catalogue for, trade only. 

Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave. (nr. 53rd) ,NewYork 











Dancing 
FOKINE, SR. Famous Russian Dancing Master, 
taught Diaghileff Ballets and Paviowa’s Swan 


Vitale Fokine, 
. 72nd St., Dept. 77, N.Y. 


Dance. Class and private tutelage. 
Alviene University, 43 W. 








VOGUE FASHION BI-MONTHLY contains features 
that formerly appeared in Vogue Pattern Book & 
Children’s Vogue, including all Vogue patterns, $2 yr., 
$3 for 2 yrs. Condé Nast Pub. Inc., Greenwich, Ct. 


REDUCTION BATHS. $5.00 buys the formula, 
harmless, effective, easy to prepare. Money ordet 
or certified checks only. Self agg A _ Stamped 
envelope. Larimer James, 137 East 19th St., 


UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought — of distinction—lamp shades 


m our own studios. 
Studio Art Shop, 749 W. Fourth St., New York City 








Fancy Dress & Costumes 


. Y. City 
Gowns & Blouses Made to Order| Jewelry and Precious Stones 


Wedding Stationery 





“COSTUMES” Theatrical & Masquerade for sale or 
hire. Specializing in serving schools, colleges & all 
amateur theatrieals. Charles Chrisdie & Co., 41 W. 
47th St. (bet. Sth & 6th Aves.), N. Y. Bry. 2449 





HAND-WOVEN, bordered dress lengths on ap- 
proval, Any color, $35. Also wholesale. Curtain 
fabrics and rugs for any interior. 

Helen Cramp, Mission Canyon, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. Jewels bought from estates, individuals. 
Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Ave.,N. Y 








ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 38S, 11 St., Tichmond. Va. 
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NEW YORK—Girls 
The Gardner School 
FOR GIRLS 


tt East 5ist Street 
New York City 


A thorough school with de- 
lightful home life. Fireproof 
building. College preparatory, 
peace om of secretarial and elec- 
tive courses. Music. Riding. 
swimming, tennis. 69th year. 


Miss Eltinge 
me Miss Masland 


J FINCH SCH2°L 


A Boarding and Day: School for Girls, 
emphasizing post-graduate work 


61 East 77th Street, New York City 


SEMPLE SCHL 


Boarding and Day Pupils. College Preparatory. 
Post Graduate, Finishing courses. Languages, Art, 
Music and Dramatic Art. Outdoor Recreation. 
Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-242 Central Park West. Box F. New York City 








} Principals 

















BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls 


Mrs. Epitu Cooper Hartman, B.S. Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR New York 


Academie and College Prepara- 
Music and Art with New York 
advantages. 
New model swimming pool, 
Music Department: 
Jan Sickesz, Director 


General 
tory courses. 


Art Department: 
Charles W. Hawthorne, N.A., Director 


Junior School and Post Graduate Department 








ge KNOX fot 
A School of American Ideals 


In a Country of American Traditions 


INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
HEALTHFUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 


Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Field Sports 
Skating, Skiing, Mid-Winter Carnival 


Modern Fireproof Building 


Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Russet, HoucHtTon 


Box F Cooperstown, New York 





Your letter of inquiry about schools or camps will 
receive the personal attention of a woman trained 
in educational matters who will be glad to help you 
in the solution of your problem. 

Write the Condé Nast Educational Bureau. 





NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


N Tt FOR GIRLS N 
Summer Tutoring Session in preparation for fall 
wane begins August Ist. 

r Catalog and Information Address 


MRS. V. N. LUCIA, Secretary, Northampton, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 








43d year. A famous old New England country school 
for girls. Accredited. Preparation for all colleges. 


Mr. and Mrs. George W. Emerson, Principals. 
73 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 











MILITARY 


there are especial advantages, 


Sound physical training; 
officer’s education—for he will be 





For the “regular boy” 


him. 


life—while a school that catered 
him beyond retrieve. 


type, 





receive the 


Vogue 
23 West 44th Street 


Vanity Fair 





In some there’s an intensive military spirit—almost a junior West 
Point. In others it’s mainly a form of school discipline. But in all 


familiarity with the rudiments of an 


| of how to obey and how to command; 
| gentleman—that is what the right military school gives to the boy. 


who is perhaps a little bit out of hand, the 
military school is the ideal solution. The rights of other boys with 
whom he is on absolutely equal terms will command restraint from 
He will come home more manly than ever—and with an un- 
expected consideration for the other members of the family. 


| For the “exceptional” boy, the military school is equally the place. 
| The exercise, the contacts, the regular discipline may make him for 


And then, for those who are “just boys,” a good school of this 
intelligently managed and rating high educationally, is on 
a par with any other as regards preparation for life. 

| 

| Inquiries regarding schools will 

| attention 


ienced advisers, without charge. 


THE CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SCHOOLS 


a leader all his life; 


knowledge 
the instinctive manners of a 


to his temperament would mar 


of exper- 


House & Garden 
New York City 























CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Girls 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Girls 





HARCUM SCHL 


A Modern School for Girls, near 

Philadelphia. Thorough College 

Preparation, Music, and Art. All 

Sports—Riding. 

For catalog and information address: 
‘The Secretary, 

Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
aa Head of School 





Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L. 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Principal 








SCHOOL OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS 
School for Girls 
Sharon Hill, Pa. 

Elementary, Middle, College Preparatory 
Resident and Day Pupils 
Equipment unsurpassed. Trained teachers. 
Excellent athletics—riding, tennis, basket-ball, 

ice-skating, hockey team undefeated. 
Finishing Schools 
Paris Rome Switzerland 
Address: Mother Superior 














OGONTZ SCHOOL for Girls 


On the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from 
Phila. Est. 1850. Rydal, Junior Department. Send 
for catalog. Miss Abby Sutherland, Prin., Ogontz 
Schonl, Montgomery Co.. Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND—Girls 














ACCREDITED. 
ration. Music. 
shore, 


50 minutes from Boston. 


Intensive College Preparatory; Household Management & Deco- 


Beautiful 40 acre gy and sea- 
Historic trip, horseback riding, tennis, rowing, sailing, 
skating, Catalog. Mr. & Mrs. Charles Pierce Kendall, Box VF, Prides Crossing, Mass. 


field sports, skiing, 








OAK KNOLL S47 Enid 


Blackburn Road Summit, N. J. 
School for Girls. College Preparatory and Elementary 
es eg ee nan Colleges at Rosemont, Pa., and Ox- 
ford, Englan 

Finishing cu: Paris 


Rome Fribourg 








> 
Miss Bearp’s ScHOOL 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEW YORK 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
GAR RIS FOR GIRLS 
Modern, — equipped. In the beautiful Green 


Spring Valley near Baltimore. Preparatory, General 
Finishing, Intermediate, Music, Art. 














RISON, FOREST 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Girls 











ACADEM 
Music Athletics 
MISS HARRIET. LARNED HUNT 
rincipal 
oo 





Kent Place School for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
An Endowed School—Thirtieth Year 
On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 
Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 
New York. 
COLLEGE PORE ARATORS 








SOUTHERN—Girls 


BRENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patronage 30 _ states9 
pleasant social life; location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mountains North of Atlanta. Standard 
A.B, course; special advantages in music, 
oratory, art, domestic science, physical cul- 
ture. 31 buildings, outdoor sports; swim- 
ming, boating, horseback’ riding, etc. 

Catalog and illustrated book 











Address 
BRENAU, Box G, Gainesville, Ga. 
STUDIO- 


KING-SMITH scoot 


Residential School For Young Women 
Music, languages, dancing, dramatic art; 
any art, academic or college subject may 
be elected. Tuition according to amount 
of work taken. 
nae Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors 

51 New Hampshire Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 














Martha Washington Seminary 
For Girls 


Happy, healthful school-days, on 
beautiful estate, with city and 
country advantages. Junior Col- 
legiate and High School forms. 
College Preparatory. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Mu- 
sic, Art, Expression. Address the 


Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


‘Twenty-fifth year. Regular and Special Courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Expression. Educational advantages of National 
Capital. For catalogue, address 

Principal, 2109 S Street. D. C. 


WESTERN—Girls 


OR HALL 
School for Girls 


College Preparatory.General Course. 
Music. Art. Roof playground. Swim- 
ming pool. Horseback riding. Fire- 
proof. Write for catalog to 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN _ Indianapolis 


ST 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses. Direc- 
tion of Eastern Teachers with European training. 
Horseback riding. All Sports. Miss Isabel Cressler, 
Miss Caroline Sumner, Connersville, Ind. 








Washington, 











Our pleasant contacts with schools permit a very 
special service if a last-minute enrollment is desired. 
Write The Condé Nast Educational Bureau. 





NEW YORK—Boys 


dhe STORM KING Setow 


formerly The STONE SCHOOL - Established 
A Pregressive College Preparatory School. - Miles 
from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life. Catalog 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 


Oe Lelevik- mn yontere) | 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Prepares Boys for College and Business. 
classes. Military training. Athletics. 
school for boys under 13. 

William Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 











Small 
Separate 





NEW ENGLAND—Boys 








WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
Simsbury, Conn. 
Raymond Richards MacOrmond, Headmaster 











ng. 
MISS MARY M. LIVINGSTON, Box V, Garrison, Md. 
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NEW ENGLAND—Boys 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 





STUDENT RESIDENCES—Girls | 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





DE MOTTE SCHOOL 


An hour from New York City. Wholesome school 
life. Thorough training. Upper and Lower School. 
New school building and gymnasium. All year 
round sports. 

Laurence Washburn DeMotte, Norwalk, Conn. 





CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Boys 








St. Luke’s School 


Prepares Boys for College or Business 
A half century’s experience in preparing boys 
for all colleges. Small classes. High, health- 
ful location, fine school spirit. Gymnasium, 
swimming-pool, athletics. For catalog write, 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, M.A., Headmaster 
Box F, Wayne, Pa. (near Phila.) 


FREEHOLD tke: SCHOOL 


for boys to 15. Modified military training— 
inculcates BJ Orderliness, self reliance. The 
school with personal touch. Write for Catalog. Address 
Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 106, Freehold, N. J. 
B s A I R A College Preparatory 
School for Boys 

Founded 1848. Imposing buildings, fully equipped. 
Thorough instruction. Lower School for younger boys, 
Endowed. Write for catalog. 


JOHN . SHARPE, LL.D., + ed 
Box 0, Blairstown, 'N. 


PEDDIE 




















Emphasis on preparation 
for College Entrance Board 


Examinations. Boys from 
30 states. Graduates in 26 colleges. 15 modern 
buildings. 60 acres. Athletics for every boy. Six 
Forms including two grammar grades. 60th year. 
Catalog. Box 10X, Hightstown, N. J. 





Midway between Baltimore and 
Philadelphia on the beautiful 
Susquehanna. Individual ad- 
visers. College board standards. Supervised 
athletics; golf course. Special department for 
boys be low high-school age. Catalog. Murray 
Peabody Brush, Ph.D., Port Deposit, Md. 


OM 





SOUTHERN—Boys 


RIVERSIDE 


One of the nation’s distinguished military schools. 








Country location; mountains, lake; largest gym in 

South; golf. Cadets enter any time. Address 

Col. Sandy Beaver, Box V, Gainsville, Georgia. 
School for Boys 

College Preparation. Small Classes. Athletics. 


Fox Hunting. Week-end Camp, 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
Edwin B. King, Headmaster, Warrenton, Va. 








WESTERN—Boys 


LAKE FOREST 


Non-Military College Preparatory Academy for 

Boys. Near Cecom. All Athletics. Endowed. Cata 

log: J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest. Ul. 
Military and 


NORTHWESTERN jNist{ zien, 


70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advan- 
tages and methods interest discriminating parents. 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 
CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
of New York 
17 East 60th Street 
A co-educational day school 
For information address The Secretary 


BIRCH WATHEN SCHOOL 
New York City 

A modern day school for boys and girls 

150 W. 94th St. 147-149 W. 93rd St. 

THE GHLBRE Ss aw tp 8 SCHOOL 


Nyack-on-Hudson 
A home environment for a oaks <a Thorough 




















instruction—kindergarten thru eighth grade. Spe- 
cial attention to health thru right living. 
Sports. Summer School. Open all year. 


Address, The Secretary 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE 
A year ‘round school for children 
4 to 12. Close supervision, resident 
doctor. as a required. Address: 
ue. M. 

Box F, Nyack, N % A 





E. 
Nyack 1516 








Our pleasant contacts with schools permit a very 
special service if a last-minute enrollment is desired. 
Write The Condé Nast Educational Bureau 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


eF REER SAHOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Development 
Limited enrollment pa intimate care. 9 miles 








THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose development has not pro- 

gressed normally 

—FORTY-SE COND YEAR— 

Winter School near Philadelphia, Summer 

Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of ground, 

twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 

cluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 
ernesses. Write for catalog. 

E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 

Address Box 121 addonfield, N. J. 














THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, back- 
ward and mental defectives. No age limit. Phys- 
ical Culture. Manual training and all branches. 
Open year round. Terms =e 5 per month. 
R. and MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 
New York, Binghamton, 114 Fairview Ave. 


The Woods’ School 


For Exceptional Children Three ory Schools 

GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 

Booklet x 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods ay eee Principal 


The SANATORIUM SCHOOL, Lansdowne, Pa. 
For treatment and instruction of physically de- 
fective and abnormal children, Special attention 
given birth injuries, cerebral hemorrhage, speech 
disorders, paralysis and the child who is neither 
norma! nor feeble minded. 

Claudia Minor Redd 


SCHOOLS ABROAD 
THE FRASCATI SCHOOL 


A School near Rome for American Boys 
Ideal Situation in the Alban Hills 
Highest college board standards. Interviews in New 
York or Philadelphia by appointment. Address: 
H. N. Bowman, 42 West End Ave., N., Lancaster, Pa. 


The Fontaine School 














CANNES 
FRANCE 


Study and travel. Cultural, er ge and College 
Prep. courses. . Resident Stu- 
dents. Address Director, Miss Marie Louise 


Fontaine, % Women’s City Club, 22 Park Ave., 
York, or Villa Montmorency, Cannes, A. M., 


LE LIERRE High-class finishing school 


for girls. Complete course in French. Art, Sight- 
seeing. Large garden. Tennis at heating. 
Madame BERNT L 
39 . du Chateau—9 Av. Victor Hugo 
él, 154—BOULOGNE s/Seine 


a 





(Near the Bois de Boulogne) 


#liss Belden’s Residence 


321 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 









"For girl students. 
Chaperonage elective. 
Prospectus on request- 


Susquehanna 004 











rs. Farmer's Chaperonage 
202 Riverside Drivé., New Yor! 
For young ladies. Delightful home atmos- 
phere. View overlooking Hudson. Rooms 
with bath adjoining. Chaperonage elective. 
Alice Stone Farmer, Tel. Riverside 3487 





e 9 e 
Miss Ferguson’s Residence 
A home of exclusive patronage for girl students at- 
tending school, college or special courses in New 


York. 
309-311 West 82nd Street Ss 
Tel. Susquehanna 5343 New York City 





STUDENT RESIDENCES—Boys 
TWO BOYS 


Opportunity for two boys, 12-15 years, to enjoy 
musical advantages of New York in East Seventieth 
Street home of educator and musician associated 
with exclusive boys’ school two doors away, which 
boys will attend. Educational and cultural values 
of music sanely built into lives of boys. Regular 
supervised out-door play. Week-end camping. 
Address until October First. 


Robert W. Claiborne, 7 East 87 Street, New York, N. Y. 








STUDENTS’ RESIDENCES 
BOYS & GIRLS 





“LE GUI”’ (the Mistletoe) 

A finishing school for girls from 16 to 19 years 
References are required. French, Art, Riding, etc. High- 
est educational and social references. Modern comfort, 

Comtesse P. de Broin, Principal 
38 rue de I’Yvette, Paris, i6eme 


Miss Hagedorn’s Residence 


A delightful home for children attending any school, 
Resident governess. Girls 5-14 years. Boys 5-9 
years. Also summer camp at Bellport, Long island. 
Telephone: Audubon 1600 604 Riverside Drive 





New York City 











from Boston. Miss E. Morse, Principal, 
3! Park Cirele, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


Are 


nel officers. 


ers, and executives. 


If you are college-bred and 


new world of affairs. 


Vogue 
23 West 44th Street 





A College Graduate? 


Then perhaps you’ve been interested in the growing demand 
. . . 5 - A 

for college-trained women to fill positions of trust and 

potential importance as executives, secretaries, and person- 


Perhaps you’ve noticed how often the secretaries of editors 
and publishers and executives become sub-editors, publish- 
And, perhaps, then you’ve realized 
that while the broad cultural education of a college or 
university gives a foundation for later success, it is the pre- 
cise, defined, specialized training of the good secretarial 
school that gives the opportunity—the push-off. In this 
age of specialized jobs and people trained to fill them, the 
theoretical knowledge of the campus is not enough. 


semi-professional career, you will find a course in one of 
the recognized Secretarial Schools your open sesame to the 
For information about the best of 
them, see these pages, or write to 


THE CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Vanity Fair 


You 


contemplating a business or 


House & Garden 
New York City 








MUSIC 


onserp 


OF MUSIC, INC. 





incinnati 


EST. 1867 


Noted Faculty in all branches. on Bertha 
Baur, Director. For catalogue addres 
D. E. Howard, Registrar, Cincinnati, 0. 





THE CURTIS Eatowed -! Mary Louise Curtis 


eads of Departments in- 


mae uM arcella Sembrich, Voice; 

INSTITUTE —, a. by ow a Carl 
esc olin; Leopold Stokowski, 

OF MUSIC Orchestra. Catalogue on request, 


673 Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia, Pa, 





FINE ARTS 





Winter Term—5\st Year of 
The Art Students’ League 


The League offers a unique opportunity for instruc- 
tion in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture and the 
Graphic Arts. Run by students for students, it en- 
courages the development of new ideas and gives a 
well-rounded course of study. 

The following noted artists are instructors: 
Homer Boss Charles Locke 
George B. Bridgm Charles J. Martin 
William De Leftwich | Dodge Kenneth Hayes Miller 
Frank Vincent DuMond Kimon Nicolaides 
Walter Jack Duncan Raymond P. 2 Neilson 
Eugene C. Fitsch Joseph Pennel 
Anne Goldthwaite Boardman ae 
Fred W. Goudy Dimitri Romanovsky 
Richard F. Lahey Allen Tucker 
Robert Laurent b hess B Von Schlegell 
Leo Lentelli Forbes Watson 
Hayley Lever Weber 
Allen Lewis Max Weber 


Write for Catalog F. 


The ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE of N. Y, 
215 West 57th St., New York 











GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Summer classes in New York 
June Ist to September 1st 
Summer Painting 
Classes on the Seashore at 
4} Point Pleasant, New Jersey 
July Ist to September 30th 
For catalog address 
Grand Central School of Art 
Grand Central Bidg., N.Y.C. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 

















California Street San Francisco 


FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 


Professional and Teachers’ Course in the Fine and 
Applied Arts, Affiliated College of the University 
of California. 

Catalogue mailed on application. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
mercial Art, Interior Decoration, Crafts, etc. 
Address E. H. WUERPEL, Director, Room 13 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis. H. 381 


School of the 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


50th year. Instructors: Philip L. Hale, F. A, Bosley, 
W. James, L. P. Thompson, A. K. Cross, Charles 
Graffy, F. W. Allen, Henry Hunt Clark, 

Morse, G. J. Hunt, Booklet. Boston, Massachusetts. 





Com- 








DRAMATICS 


SCHOOL 
ee Theatre 
Courses for ating, Teaching, Dieting 











‘Alan Dale COME \CING PHOTOPLAY 
Wm. A. Brady SINGING and SCIENCE of putting songs 
He Miller over, A: and Stock Co. Appear: 
Sir John-Martin ances while learning develop Perso: 
pe? ‘cise and Power e: tial for any voca- 
J. rel Me rod py ee Divlomed 
larguerite wan' cretary, le 
acklas TENT, “Ask tor Catalog, 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin _H. Sargent 
Acting Teaching Directing 
New Fall Class begins Oct. 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Co-operation with Columbia University 
— catalog describing all courses 
Room 262-J, Carnegie Hall, New York 














The Schuster-Martin School of 
the Drama (Accredited) 


Summer Session. Dormitory. Our own Theatre. 
Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. 
The Little Playhouse, pemoer Lane 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LUCY FEAGIN STUDIOS 
OF DRAMATIC ART 
Acting—Directing—Teaching—Public Speaking 
Thorough Training in Expression. Developing Pere 








sonality. Diction. French methods of Pantomime. 
112-114 Carnegie Hall, New York. je 1766 
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ae SPECIAL SCHOOLS SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
Pore DRAMATICS INTERIOR DECORATION 
— — 
th Coburn N School Che NEW YORK SCHCOL of 
ty Edith Coburn Noyes School | || INTERIOR DECORATION 
ae Oral English Drama 441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 
, . SHERRILL WHITON, Director 
2 Character Education PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
— Analysis and Interpretation of Liter- Fall Term Starts Oct. 2nd 
ature, Voice, Diction. A four months course in_ period 
urtigs styles, color harmony, selection and 
3 in- Costume and Scenic Design, Light- use of furniture, fabrics, etc. 
ont ing, Play Production, Modern Art Send for Catalog 41 
vski, Technique, Fully Equipped Little BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
= leatre, c int a | 
teed Personal Culture, Individual Devel- OHSS Ma = FOLeashOnas Erelnne Courses. | 
= opment and Balance, Psychology, — oe Course—How to Plan Your 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus | | 
—s Eighteenth year opens September 28. Address P. O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. | 
— Pa 
| Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal SECRETARIAL : | | 
e | | 
oe Symphony Chambers, Boston 
the The F' RSK IN EF. scuoo: | 
en- 
Sa Advanced Study for Women who are not in College | 
LANGUAGES Residence Tenses, or Catalogue fi Page | 
129 B ~~ 4 MeCLINTOCK, A.M. “ | 
eacon ree ’ ass. | 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES | 
ler Cultured Native Teachers OLD COLONY SCHOOL 
Ison TRIAL LESSON Secretarial and Busi Traini For Y | 
Individual Instruction vu $2.00 7, sinese. Sralarng. va rd 
isd Park Ayer "=" Entrance at a7th'see w.'¥. | Women, Hesidetand Day Suudents, One Year Coury 
y Butterfield 6277 Established. i6 years Fowler, 315-17 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts F h " 
Other days, other ways. Manners, today 
” DANCING BALLARD  Resstr Now For she ee 
: SECRETARIAL COURSE are as far from Victorian ceremonials, as 
SCHOOL Established 53 year shingled Phyllis in half-a-frock, box-pleated, 
years § ) 
: BZ d= dedcda | | 10Lex.Ave.at 53rd St.Central Branch Y.W.C.A. is far from Phyllida in her seven starched 
. America’s foremost authority on petticoats and whalebone bodice. 
=, dancing—the man who_ staged KATHARIN GIBB Sc 
a the best ealtinis of the “Follies”, E s HOOL 
; 500 a saa ae SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE Externals! Underneath Phyllis is Phyllida 
: sical C lie: ¥i ill ats ¥ ¢ "4 
t tae~an cade Pra . Training for Educated Women still. Underneath, the fundamentals se 
Every Type of Dancing Boston New York Providence manners, carved by generations of gently- 
t p é 5 ae big 
y —for Stage and Social Affairs PROFESSIONAL bred people out of habits and traditions, 
) Private Lessons or Classes for Adults are unchanged and unchanging. 
or Children. BEGINNERS, advanced 
t — a professionals. Special 
& 9g J st ti © S. . . . - 
d Scie peed ik "arasiinadinepermate To know these things that do not change gives poise; unself- 
'S ' conscious ease; unarrogant assurance; a delicate precision In the 
NES WAYBURN handling of anything from a porcelain teacup to an international 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. pea s wri Swan . : 
= 1841 Broadway, at Columbus Circle P : 
q Ceara EOD AL Day Baas Bandara ; ‘ : F r : 
7” (Closed Saturdays at 6 P.M.) Phone Columbus It is poise that one derives from Vogue’s Book of Etiquette. 
ity . ° ° ° 
Vogue’s Book of Etiquette covers, in its thirty-two delightfully 
| = q . . . . ¢ } 
THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN | written chapters, all the more intricate ins-and-outs of social 
> ehaRLeninp nie NapCmTaiES | practise today. But besides answering the special questions of 
Ss Special Fall Courses Begin Sept. 14th | r rs ° : 
Manet C. SHAWN; Manager, 327 W. 28th St., N.Y. the moment, Vogue makes clear the principles on which they are 
Z LOS ANGELES BRANCH | based; on which one may build poise enough, assurance enough, 
13 Marjorie Lyon, Manager, 932 S. Grand Ave. to deal gracefully, and adequately, with any question of eti- 
4 & nay» q y> 
bs. quette, at any time. 
5 ILA D. KNOWLES WE TEACH oy: ; 
: School of Dancing COMMERCIAL This poise is nine-tenths of social confidence, and eight-tenths 
és | Classes now forming | of social charm. 
s. | Private Instruction 
= New Address 9 
STEINWAY HALL 
= + 113 W. 57th St, New York ‘‘Use Your Spare Time 
/ ” 
: for Pleasure or Profit 
ROSE 7 3 oe = NEILL Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
NG mercial art organization in the field, 
- (inetd a he ~Oeloen offers you a different and practical train- ; _ 
“To Miss O'Nettt 5 ome aa 6 success.’ — ag pect nt ppt da The foundation of good breeding; formal and informal entertaining; 
z= 746 Madison Ave. NOY ’Phone. Rhinelander 6770 taught by this widely known institution, distinction in dress, speech and pin Slag alterations in present- 
re with twenty-five years’ success—which day social usage; and many other questions are set forth in Vogue’s 
2: CHALIF fussit' RUSSIAN feeee pag A ag 5 oe dlaegar yh rat new Book of Etiquette. By the editors of Vogue, the acknowledged 
ve Lous #4 SCHOOL ot Principal over fifteen thousand commercial drawings. court of authority in America on all debatable niceties of good form. 
= “l admire your energy and work.” ANNA PAVLOVA. ‘ anh tae gh x, SS | i 1 b i] ; 
1 Falland Winter Courses. Catalogon request. ita hight paid. intensely interesting pro- OP ORCL SAY, EGE: sie this coupon 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY fession, equally open to men and women. se cs cre ce ce ee ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee me ee ee ee es | 
AGNES BOONE Home mers ay nt ge ves — riitus- | 
you enrollin any schoo: rite for our 1lius- VOGUE | 
trated Book, ‘‘YOUR OPPORTUNITY’’— | 
a em of ee sn gl ail for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents | 
‘mer. v —_— — on 4 - 
eather, apanlanaan School, New a ° — 19 West 447H STREET, New Yorx 
Address The Secretary, Suite 512-515 Meyer Both Company | 
New Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York. Dept. of Art Instruction Please send me one copy 
Michigan'Ave at 20th St., Dept.48, Chicago, Ill. of Vogue’s Book of Etiquette. 
’ <2 > 
‘alain pt tore re ee 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 7 Miss 
A id P: 
Cirele 8367 108 Central Park South New York Bh Can Manage a'TeuRoorm Mrs 
VSentdag I. iC ee eA ry SRE AST oh RES REEL Pet O ED Te Pe Dre ES aTOnY OPP PSR ERIT nts Sn oe Tes PE oT REP NSEEOE © 
mpn iia aoe “ ——- made oe Mr. 
ooms Motor Inn: verywhere. 
INTERIOR DECORATION can open one in your own home— 
[/ and make money hand, over . or ca oe Ne eee ac vatdae cerca dunes wneddgs Veasecovcaiee acscdsouncacedasdeavasesnatga muasuadauacceucsadaeenvanadecaetacalussiona 
- m age one air iy going. g salaries 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE paid to posse al pool shortage 
AND APPLIED ART acute. We teach you entire business in = 
Felix Mahony, Pre: Sa Your spare A Spgurine Fen For Prot, MTN cco cscsunvsdesesncessale ara ge ceca s OOM es air d cease ceureataasaccave eee ete 
Interior ey " Gestumn’ Commereia 1 Poster ming or Free Book, “Pour 
’ Textile Design. THlustration and Life, ete. Catalog. Lewis Tea Room Institute VF--10-25 
Connecticut Ave. and M St.. Washington, D. C. > Dent. X-9113 Washington, D. C. — 
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“Diamond ‘Brand Visible Fast 
Color Eyelets preserve the smooth 
Style lines of the upper and pro- 


mote easy lacing. They retain 
their original finish indefinitely 
and aétually outwear the shoe. 


A Gentleman’s Shoes Never Show Their Age 


. well preserved look is due to two You may have to take someone’s word for 
factors: invisible built-in quality of leather the first, but visible eyelets are plainly in 
and workmanship and vsible fast color eye- view on finely tailored Goodyear Welt 
lets that prevent crow’s feet round the shoes. Remember why they are there. 
lacing eyes. 

Look for the “Diamond <> Trade Mark 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, BOSTON 
Manufacturers of 


se DIAMOND BRAND Visible FAST COLOR EYELETS 
aX. Jey 
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A DOUBLE-BREASTED MODEL, CAPABLY 


SHOULDER AND ADHERE 
EXECUTED IN SUPERIOR WCOLLZNS. TO ENGLISH FALL CUTTING STANDARDS. 
FIFTY-FIVE DOLLARS AND MORE 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 


HIP LINES 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


LFIDN CIALLY 


Fifth Avenue at 46™ Street 


NEW YORK 





hNARMON: 


"Ts a Grtat Cutomobile’ 


MarMon presents a new 
Two-Passenger Coupe, 
of the most luxurious 
custom-built type, at 
practically open car 
price. 
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CThe best tire 


KELLY 


ever built 


ur, Maurice Swi 


32a 


After his recent non-stop 
transcontinental run 


US Army around 
} the-wo 
flier, relates his ew sm 





July 24, 1925. 


“i tzer, VerPs, 
Keliy-Springtielé Tire CO., 

New York City. 

el and motor arive which 

ed has been con= 


now well Kelly~ 
jected. 


Switzer: 
transcontinental non-stop whe 
non the world flight, ani I attempt 
will be interested in learning 
r the gerrific strain to which they were sud 
acation and desiring zo spend the time in somewhat aifferent 
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Novelty Pajamas in Striking Manly Glor Effects 


© The Tootonette ond Other 
| Faultless Blends 


Cy, SH aT aT Og distinctive, the“Tooton- The “‘Tootonette”’ and other Faultless pajama 
ette” (two-tone) color combinations will be creations in color are exclusively Faultless in 
particularly pleasing to those discriminating design, material, workmanship and finish. 
men who have long wished for something wana 
individual and different in nightwear. cAt better shops everywhere. 


Fast dyed—sun proof—laun- Rest wl Everything desired in Men’s 
dry fast—the color lasts as ES Nigiitwear can be had with 
long as the garment. the Faultless label. 

SINCE 1881 


“The Ui The NIGHTwear of a Nation" ~ 
* Pag eMC HIwear -Sleepcoats - Nightshicts 
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i puRSERRys : 
URBERRY Overcoats “4 


are designed and tai- 
lored by the most famous 
house in London for smart 
occasionsand correct outer 
attire throughout the 
world. They are noted for 
great warmth with ex- 
tremely light weight. 


Sx eee 






Dealers in every important city ak 
in the United States and Canada. aha 







For thename of your local dealer write to 


BURBERRYS, LTD. 
14 East 38th St. 
New York City 
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Know these shoes by the men! 


OU can judge shoes by the wearers. Go to the places where life is 
at its highest, where business, finance or social activities touch the 
top marks... 


There you will find men who wear Banisters—men who are dressed right 
for the part they play in the scheme of things. 


Shoes do not make them big men, of course. But men who do things, 
who are lifted up by their own merit, instinctively choose the finest things 
to wear. 


So for many, many years—about eighty—-Banister Shoes have walked the 
paths that lead to the rostrums, the executive desks and into the beauti- 
ful homes of the country. 


Don’t you know a shoeman near you who 
sells Banister Shoes? Inquire from us. 


JAMES A. BANISTER CO. Newark, New Jersey 


BANISTER 
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proper costuming? 
calls for Sports Hosiery 
fora//sports occasions © 
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G Fashioned by (Burson 














* deVore correctly fulfills 
with style patterns and colors 
Fashions edict /orsports wear 
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ROBERTS -WICKS 


‘EVENING CLOTHES: 





Expressing character, refinement, and correctness in 
ready-tailored formal clothes. 


Achieved only after years of specialized effort and the 
development of exceptional skill in tailoring, they are 
welcomed wherever men dress well. 


The assurance of such advantages in Full Dress Suits, 
Tuxedos, also in cutaways for Formal Day Wear is to 
be found in the Roberts-‘Wicks Insignia, sewed to the 
clothing. 


ROBERTS-WICKS COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y. 
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SUBTLETIES IN 
WEAVE, SHADE 
AND LINE—THAT 
A CONNOISSEUR 
FINDS IRRESISTIBLE 
A store near you sells 
“Sey” Clothes; we'll 
name it on request. 


WM. P. GOLDMAN & 
BROS., INC., NEWYORK 
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A smart light-weight 
McCallum open- 
work clock—in the 
Season’s wanted colors 
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He wears the Tux-soc* 








Two fine McCal- 
lum chiffon stock- 
ings—for street or 
evening wear. 




















the Smart New Evening Hose for Men by McCallum—and You Just Know She Wears McCallums, too! 


HERE is a mighty good reason why so many 
well-groomed men and women _ choose 
McCallum Silk Hosiery. 


clusiveness and supreme quality go hand in hand 


They know that real ex- 
in everything McCallum makes. Take the new 
Tux-soc,* for instance. It is the last word for 
men’s semi-formal evening wear. It is made full- 
fashioned, and every thread is purest silk. The 
black and white accordion knitting gives the visible 
part of the sock brilliance and beauty, while 
heaviest black silk forms the long-wearing foot. 
And of course for the man’s day wear McCallum 
makes socks both sporty and conservative, but all 


with the same sturdy McCallum quality and all 
equally authoritative in styling. Especially popular 
are the medium and heavyweight McCallum Socks, 
all full-fashioned and reinforced with fine lisle at 
heel, toe and sole, which may be had in the attrac- 
tive shades in vogue today. Ask to see the 
new line of McCallum’s Men’s Hose at exclusive 
haberdashers. 

McCallum 
If you would have your ankles 


Women know well that leads in 
stocking styles. 
truly smart beneath your most alluring evening 
frock, wear McCallums. You can choose them 


gossamer-sheer or in the heavier weights—and 


in all the newest and most wanted colors of the 
season. And for fall football games, motoring or 
golf, again choose McCallum Sport Mixtures, for 
these are not only ultra in style but have just the 
right admixture of silk and wool to be comfortable 
as well. And for street wear they are the last 


word. You can purchase exclusive McCallum rosy 


tones in flesh and greys—also other popular colors— 
at prices that range upwards from $2. All weights, 
all superlatively beautiful. Send today for a free 
copy of the “Book of Fine Hosiery” describing the 
full line of McCallum Hosiery for Women. Address 
McCallum Hosiery Company, Northampton, Mass. 

*Copyright, 1925,McCallum Hosiery Company 
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The Supreme Outdoor Sole 





LIGHTWEIGHT 


A lightness and flexibility unpar- 
alleled in any other sole for sport 
wear. The 25% cotton, which is 
lighter than any equal amount of 
tubber or other rubber sole ingre- 
dients, makes the extreme 
lightness possible. 








WATERPROOF 


75% rubber, enough to protect the 
sole completely from water 
absorption. 








SLIP-PROOF 


The combination of rubber and 

fibre in an unvulcanized condition 

gives the sole surprising traction 
even on wet pavements. 








TENSILE STRENGTH 


The Wescott Sole will not spread 
out over the welt of the shoe and 
looks neat and trim during 
its entire life. 








LONG WEARING 


Exacting tests for durability show 
this sole to offer wear equal to and 
in many cases surpassing that of 
any other sole used on sport shoes. 





HE wheels of progress turn again and an- 
other comfort enriches mankind. This 
time in the form of an improved shoe sole. 
A sole called the Wescott — the result of a bril- 
liant idea and months of study and experiment. 


The analysis of the material of the sole is 
simple. It is a composition of cotton and rub- 
ber, twenty-five per cent cotton and seventy- 
five percent pure rubber, unvulcanized, making 
an extremely lightweight sole that is flexible, 
waterproof, long wearing and slip-proof. 


It offers the very desirable but unusual feature 
of a high tensile strength, unprecedented in 
soles containing rubber. For this reason, the 
Wescott Sole keeps its shape—it does not 
spread out. 


The ready reception given this sole by many 
of the shoe manufacturers of the country is 
sufficient proof in its favor. 


The Wescott Sole can be found on many of 
the finer makes of shoes made for sport wear. 
Ask your dealer to show you shoes with 
Wescott Soles. 


Selling Agents 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 


205 Lincoln Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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Valeting at White Sulphur Springs 


CARL NELSON, HEAD VALET AT “THE GREENBRIER” HAS A WORD TO SAY ON CLOTHES 





Just as the dandies of Beau Brummel’s days used to display their fineries and fopperies 


at Bath—so to-day, most of America’s best dressed men find themselves at some time 
we during the year at The Greenbrier, White 
f a | 














Sulphur Springs.% Nelson has been at this > 


famous resort for thirteen years. Before 
that he was at the Plaza. On his authority 
we have it that in his pressing room at 
TheGreenbrier,clothes bearing thesTEIN- 
BLOCH label are constantly brought to his 
| attention. % This is a very significant fact 
| | when you consider that the majority of 
Olt |] Nelson’s customers can afford to have 
wl i their suits made by the world’s most 
1 | expensive merchant tailors. 
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STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 





Send for“ Smartness’’— 
The Stein-Bloch “Vanity Fair’’ 

















The Hyde Park 

















‘DUREBL—"'The hard usage fabric’’—An imported cloth in 
aconfined weave of exceptional wearing qualitics. 
Durebl suits and overcoats sold only 
by Stein-Bloch clothiers 
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a Evenine Is THE PLAYTIME 
| Or THE WorLD 


eAnd in the evening comes Music Master filling 
the kindly twilight with the joyous rhythm of 
Xe music ~ the worlds universal language se 
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USIC MASTER re-creates the infinite variety 
of New Era broadcasting with a quality of tone 
and a fidelity to the original as sung, played or 

spoken, that makes the mere mechanics of radio vanish 


under its spell. 


This is Music MasteEr’s supreme achievement—space 
becomes an illusion and the artist’s presence the reality, 
under the compelling magic of Music Master, the ultimate 

in Radio—herald of a New Era of supreme reception and 
Meese reproduction in one superb ensemble. 





TYPE 175 | | — 
om —. es ere rd a. Built-in a {Music {aster Corporation 
soak Gully, Rod asbaamay cabines tn boven. 175 Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
mahogany art satin finish, Price... - . . 7 
— 128-130 N. Tenth Street 
Ten Models $50 to $460 Guaranteed Unconditionally CHICAGO NEW YoRK PHILADELPHIA pittssurGH MONTREAL 





(Canadian Prices Slightly Higher) Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
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James Albert Majer, for 59 years a Master Crafisman. chasing a Gorham sterling pitcher handle 


1 we F nt ik. 
A new y pattern by the Master Crafismen 


Once again the Gorham Master Craftsmen 

CINDERELLA 
> eanaes have created an original design in Sterling. 
Teaspoons 6 for $950 CINDERELLA, their newest pattern of 
Det fuke Chessy, compelling beauty, may now be seen at 


your jeweler’s. 


GORHAM 


\ zl PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 





AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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ORAWING BY HOGARTH, JR. 





Young Mr. Faust is foiled in his fell designs upon the lovely and orchidaceous Marguerite. 
Just how he was foiled and why he longed to return to Hell is told in this letter to Mephistopheles 


A Letter trom Faust to Mephistopheles 


M DEAR Mephistopheles: 

Here I am in New York where 
I have continued to enjoy my 
new-found youth. Thanks, old dear, for 
| the recipe. Your little pills and potions are 
| still working—so are all the new glands. 

Well, I finally met Marguerite. She was 
| the most magnificent of women. Being a 
| New York girl, the first thing she asked 
| for was jewelry. I sent her a few trays of 
it—- and charged it all to you. I can scarcely 
| describe the rapture of our first meeting, 
or how delicious was my pursuit and “‘court- 
ship” of her and how high were my ex- 
pectations; nor can I do justice to the 
magnificence of her beauty. 

I still remember with pleasure the dis- 
cussions I had with you on theology and 
philosophy; your visions of the spirit world, 
so highly entertaining (between cocktails) ; 











your passion for mathematics and how 
cleverly you squared for me the root of all 
evil. I remember our visit to Hell and to 
the farthest stars; our carousals on land, 
on sea—and on beer. I remember thinking 
you a devil of a fellow, and, even the 
other night when I called on Marguerite 


in her little apartment on Fifth Avenue, . 


I saw you lurking about there and kissing 
Gretchen, her maid—perhaps for want of 
something better to do, 

You know that I never boast of my con- 
quests and amours, but I think it only fair 
to admit that I have, during the past year 
or so, gathered in a round thousand of New 
York’s fairest blossoms. 

But, my dear Mephistopheles, I received, 
on my last visit to Marguerite, the first set- 
back of my career. At that final interview 
Marguerite was a distinct flop—as they say 


Explaining How Marguerite for Once Outwitted Faust, the Great Lover—and Why 


here in society. 1 am through with her— 
through with all women—and with this 
whole miserable business of love. I am 
quite ready to go back to Hell. Despite 
what Goethe said of Marguerite, what 
Marlowe said of her (and what my other 
six hundred odd commentators, including 
Giéchhauser and the author: of “Leben, 
Thaten und Hdllenfahrt,” said) Marguerite 
still remains, I regret to say, a good girl. 
And why, you ask? Because, at that final 
and fatal interview, the more my tempera- 


ture increased, the more my ardor flamed, | 


the more my passion mounted, the less she 
seemed interested in what I did or said. 
During all my entreaties and passionate ad- 
vances she simply flung me a series of lemon- 
ish looks and went right on reading a dam- 
nable magazine called Vanity Fair. 
Jouann Faust 
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DOBBS HATS 


THe DOBBS WESTCHESTER SUGGESTS THE NEWEST LONDON VOGUE WITH 
ENGLISH CUT-EDGE.SNAP-BRIM EFFECT. IN THE FASHION CENTERS OF THE 
WORLD WELL DRESSED MEN ARE WEARING THIS STYLE AS A CHANGE FROM 
THE MORE CONVENTIONAL CURLED BRIM, BOUND EDGE HAT. BOTH STYLES 
ARE PROPER AND EACH SHOULD HAVE A PLACE IN THE HEADWEAR ASSORTMENT. 


~ DOBBS & CO ~ 618.620 and 244 Fifth ulvenue ~ New dork, 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Katharine Cornell—A New Feather in ‘‘ The Green Hat” 


HE change from the sensible and well-balanced nature of Candida to 

the more worldly sophistication of Iris March in ‘‘The Green Hat” 
would seem a far cry even for an actress whose talent is as wonder- 
working as that of Katharine Cornell. The clinking of Chicago shekels 
and the loud cries from the doubting public in Detroit that have been 
wafted toward New York during the past few months, however, testify 
to her complete and unqualified success in the transformation. New York, as 
a consequence, has been on tiptoe to see the September opening of the 


play, which is a dramatization by Michael Arlen, of his own novel—a 
spectacular best seller which took the country not only by the ears but 
over them. Women, generally, after reading the book, rushed forth in quest 
of hats of emerald hue, in the fond belief that in their inmost souls, there 
lurked the glitter, allure, and fascination that was the chief characteristic 
of Mr. Arlen’s heroine. Associated with Miss Cornell in this interpreta- 
tion of the more wayward phases of English society are Leslie Howard, 
who plays Napier, and Margalo Gillmore, in the character of Venice 
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‘“‘Characteristically English’ 


Some Reflections on Itinerant Americans by a British Critic and: Observer 


NE afternoon, in a London hotel, an 

American lady bitterly complained to 

me of the coldness of the English peo- 
ple. The men, it seemed, though physically 
attractive, were not mentally agi/e. They did 
not respond or react very promptly. 

They would not discuss things. 

They were singularly uninterested in ideas. 
The women, it seemed, were even worse. 

My American friend had tried hard to 
hold deep conversations with many English 
women, but had utterly failed to arouse their 
interest or to keep their attention. They looked 
at her, she said, as if she were something new 
and strange, and then drifted off to play golf 
or tennis. And she did so ceamt to discuss things 
and to talk about ideas! 

I suppose I must have an agile mind or a 
responsive nature, for she immediately began 
to discuss things with me .. . big, funda- 
mental ideas . . . why this, why that, why 
anything, why everything... And, as I 
listened to her, earnestly assuring me at great 
length that two and two make four, I won- 
dered whether, after all, the irresponsive man- 
ners of her English friends could not be ac- 
counted for. And while I was wondering, I 
heard her murmur something about ‘ 
istically English.” I had heard the words be- 
fore from other people, but had rarely heeded 
them because, although I am myself fond of 
generalizing about races and people, I know 
there is seldom very much in such statements. 


character- 


HEN I remember another American lady 

who had sat beside me in the dining car 
of the Blue Train—a very much over-rated 
conveyance, by the way—and told me what she 
thought of the world. She said that President 
Coolidge was going to make peace all over the 
world, but waved aside, as an irrelevant, if not 
actually fatuous remark, my inquiry of the way 
in which he was going to do it. She then let 
herself go on the subject of France. I thought 
her a kindly and likeable soul, but I could 
easily understand any Frenchman finding her 
blighting and tiresome. For she found no good 
of any sort in France. “Frenchmen are de- 
generates,” she said, adding, in an indescribable 
tone of contempt, “always kissing women’s 
hands! No decent man ever kisses women’s 
hands! . . .” When she had finished with 
France, she started in on royalty. Her opinion 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


of the Queen of Roumania would certainly 
startle that royal lady, but she was kind enough 
to say approving things of Queen Mary of 
England and the Jate Queen Victoria. They 
were good women. I was left to infer that he 
would be a very barefaced fellow who at- 
tempted to kiss their hands! . . She, too, talked 
about things being “characteristically English.” 
1 wondered what on earth she meant. It was 
not until I met the lady in the London hotel 
that I discovered what “characteristically Eng- 
lish” means. It means silence, imperturbability, 
indifference to big ideas, reluctance to discuss 
things all those things, it means, and 
perhaps a good deal more. 


THOUGHT to myself that, perhaps, the 

English silence during the discussion of 
“big ideas” is probably due to the fact that 
some of these discussions seem at times, a little 
naive to English people. I am not dogmatizing 
about it; I am only surmising. But I find, 
despite my own liking for the discussion of big 
ideas, that 1 cannot work up much interest in 
these same eternal verities when they are such 
acknowledged verities as the fact that two and 
two make four. If I have to listen to this an- 
nouncement, I like it to be made in a somewhat 
brief manner. I do not greatly care to hear it 
announced Jengthily and in whirls of emotional 
rhetoric, It is enough for me that two and two 
do make four, and I am willing to assume this 
knowledge in others, but if anyone feels com- 
pelled to tell me about it, at least he need not 
embellish the information by assuring me that 
two and two have made four since time im- 
memorial and will continue to do so down the 
long vistas of time. 

I feel sometimes that my American friends 
have not quite learned the fact that there is a 
great deal of knowledge which need not be 
acknowledged, but may be taken for granted. 
We do, all of us, know certain things, and it 
is a waste of time to talk about them as if they 
were unknown, When I talk to Americans, I 
find myself rapidly concluding that they have 
no instinctive knowledge—a very unjust con- 
clusion, but they force it upon me—and are 
still discovering facts which are absorbed, by 
Europeans, with their mother’s milk; and on 
comparing notes with other people, I discover 
that the queer feeling of age which we some- 


American is 
widely experienced. I like their eagerness and 
their earnestness and their anxiety to discuss big 
ideas . . . but I hate to feel like an old, old 
man ... and that, alas, is how they often 
make me feel. 

This morning—the morning on which this 
article is being written—I read something in 
an English newspaper which made me feel 
that at last I had discovered what is meant by 
people who say that this or that is “character- 
istically English”. I suppose one might say 
that an American likes to make statements at 
length. He enjoys long sentences and prefers 
to say the obvious in a lot of words rather than 
to say it in a few. 

That is an actual matter of taste, and I do not 
say there is anything wrong about it, though 
I find it exhausting, but it is exactly the oppo- 
site of what the Englishman likes to do. He 
prefers to put the obvious as tersely as possible. 
One might even say that he prefers to say 
nothing about it. It is obvious and therefore 
need not be said. But even when it is not 
obvious, when it is profoundly startling, he 
still prefers to be terse about it. He has an 
irrational dislike of oratory which is why, per- 
haps, he makes such a bad lecturer. 


times have when we meet an 


T HEN I compare American speeches with 

English speeches, I find, not that one is 
better than the other, but that the American 
method of making speeches is so different from 
the English method that the American finds the 
English way distasteful to him, and the English- 
man is embarrassed by the American way. The 
American method was popular in England in 
the eighteenth century. I am certain that if 
Edmund Burke or any of the great orators who 
flourished in England at that time were alive 
now he, and they, would draw large crowds 
to hear them in America, but would drive large 
crowds away from them in England. The taste 
has changed in England: it has not apparently, 
changed in America, 

But I have yet to announce my discovery of 
what is meant by “characteristically English.” 
In one of my newspapers this morning, there 
was an account of the proceedings at an in- 
quest held on the body of an artillery Colonel 
who had died suddenly in his club in London. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Variation on an Antique Theme 


Query: What Passion is Stronger, in an Opera Singer, Than Jealousy? 


HE scene is the apartment of Jean Ralli, 

a popular concert singer (tenor). The 

room has a festive air. There are many 
flowers about the room, on tables, consoles, and 
chairs; the languid afternoon sunlight, strik- 
ing through long, leaded windows, lights the 
flower petals to a pale transparency. 

Before the curtain rises, one hears the piano. 
Someone in the room is playing a love song, 
but erratically, with frequent arpeggios of emo- 
tion, followed by occasional silent pauses. The 
melody, blurred and broken by these intervals 
of perfect stillness, yet suffers and is glad, 
being aromantic melody, because the hand that 
tortures it is slim and thoughtful, and ap- 
pended to a wrist resembling nothing so much 
as the turn of a grace note in music. 

The love song, as we listen, splinters to an 
untimely end. This phenomenon ts explained 
a little after the curtain rises. 

A very pretty woman, seated at the piano, 
has been unable to continue playing because, 
as is quite apparent, the man at her side has 
yielded to the temptation to kiss her. 

The scoman is Amelie. The man, her hus- 
band’s good friend, Martin, a composer of 
songs. The husband, as we have explained, is 
a concert singer; his name is Jean, He is, when 
the curtain rises, not in the room. 


MELIE: And did you really write that 
extraordinarily beautiful song just for 
me, Martin? 

Martin: Only for you, my beloved. It 
says for me what I can never say: that my 
happiness lies in the fact that I love you, 
(He kisses her) my blessedness that you love 
me, (He kisses her ) my anguish and my despair 
that we, alas, do love each other, Amelie! 
(He kisses her again.) The song is the flutter- 
ing of your white hands pizzicato, the turn 
of your head recitativo, it is you, dear Amelie, 
appassionata. It is your song, my darling, be- 
cause everything that I do is yours! 

(At this precise and electrical moment the 
door is flung open and, almost before the 
lovers can realize it, the husband is upon them. 
He had come into the room jauntily, hum- 
ming. He now stops, transfixed.) 

Jean: Ah! I scem to have made a wrong 
entrance. (His eyes gleam dangerously, An 
instant passes.) 

Martin: (With ill-concealed nervousness) 
How are you, old man? Thought you were 
rchearsing. 

Jean: Evidently. 

Amevie: (Faintly, smoothing her hair) 
We—we were just speaking of you. 

Jean: Were you, indecd! (He laughs con- 
temptuously ) And now that the absent angel 
has arrived it’s all damned awkward, isn’t it? 

AMELIE: (Venturing to become solicitous) 
Have you had a hard day, Jean? You look 
tired. A little hot milk? 

Jean: What the devil do you mean? 


(Shrilly) Am 1a fool? I find my wife in the 
arms of a friend—and she offers me hot miik? 
You—you miserable Manan! 


A Triangle in One Act, by NIB 


Martin: Hold on. If anything fike that 
is coming ?m— 

AMELIE: (Checking him, already mistress 
of herself) Don’t speak ... either of you. 
Listen to me. 

' Jean: Listen to you? That’s perfect. What 
is there wow for you to say? You— 

Martin: (Loftily) Direct your epithets at 
me, please. I’m quite ready to— 

Jean: (Not listening) It’s the old motif 
...» (He begins to walk excitedly about the 
room) the old old, motif! . the lying 
wife, the thieving friend, the trusting imbecile 
of a husband .. . (He kicks a footstool out 
of his way) the blind, trusting imbecile! (Re- 
turning upon Amelie) You Louise! 

AMELIE: (Soothingly) Nonsense! If you’d 
only give me a moment— 

Jean: One? Ha-ha! Ten thousand! The 
rest of your life! But, away from me, you 
understand? You—(He struggles, but finds 
no nex resource) you Thais! 

(At this last fling Amelie retires to the 
depths of a chair and assumes a patient and 
mysterious expression, her chin on her hands.) 

Martin: This operatic abuse is all very 
silly. I tell you ’m— 

Jean: (Wheeling on him) Ah, YOU! I 
haven’t forgotten you! I’ve got to settle with 
you, of course. I suppose I ought to kill you. 

Martin: As you will. 

Jean: That’s it. And I ought to kill you 
now. But are you aware that I’m singing 
Scarpia tomorrow night? (At the thought of 
his sacred interests as an artist, his wrongs as 
a husband momentarily melt. Then, with 
petulant indignation) I don’t know what you 
two are thinking of. I never heard of any- 
thing so inconsiderate. (A moment passes.) 


MELIE: (Watching him) Vf, instead of 

raging on in this way you had allowed me 

to speak, you’d have heard something that 

would have made you very grateful to Martin 

. . +» (she nods cryptically) very grateful in- 
deed. 

Jean: Grateful to him for stealing my 
wife, I suppose? 

AmeE.iE: That, of course, is fantastic. No. 
It is simply that Martin has written the most 
divine song for you: for you alone, written it 
with all his genius and,—and—ardor. And 
when you— 

Jean: Lots of people write songs for me. 
But they don’t reward themselves by— 

AmeuiEg: Ah, but this song is different. 
This song is an event. And what I was going 
to tell you had something to do with the song. 
Something an artist would understand. A 
bourgeois, no. 

Jean: How you love to weave words! In 
heaven’s name, get on. 

Ameie: (Brightly) Oh, shall I? Well; 
it’s a little difficult because you haven’t 
heard the song. But it was like this: Martin 
and I were going over it, thinking of how 
wonderfully you could sing it, when, quite 
out of the blue, guite, we were both... 


weren't we, Martin? we were both so 
affected, not so much by the passionate beauty 
of the music as by the thought of the furore 
you would cause with it . singing it as 
only you cou/d sing it . . . as I say, we were 
so moved, so exalted . . . we became so—so 
émotionnés that— 

Jean: (Calm/ly) That you fell into each 
other arms u-n-i-q-u-e-l-y for my _ benefit. 
Merci. Just how gaga do you think I am? 

(He stares savagely at a head of Verdi on 
the mantelpiece. Why are they so calm? It 
makes him feel that he is in an impasse. A 
moment passes.) 

AmELIE: (Thoughtfully) \t’s curious about 
these strange, errant, and magical songs. Thou- 
sands of singers go up and down the earth 
looking for them . looking for a song that 
will make people happy, make them sad, make 
them wild for love .. . and bitter because they 
have known what love can be. Not once in a 
hundred years do they find such a song. When 
they do they go perfectly mad with joy. They 
crown with laurels the man who wrote the 
song .. . they are at his feet. They should 
be. He has given them a jewel that is beyond 
price. (She catches her breath) Martin’s song 
has that sort of magic beauty. 

Jean: (Beginning to be dazed) But— 


MELIE: Jean would have had a succés fou 
with your song, Martin. Wouldn’t he? 
It is too bad. (Her voice sinks plaintively.) 

(Martin is silent. He watches her, fasci- 
nated, as one watches any great actress.) 

Jean: But song, or no song, I saw, when 
I came in... I saw Martin kiss you— 

AMELIE: (Dreamily ) It is possible. I don’t 
know. There was something so bewitching, so 
hypnotic about that song of yours. 

Jean: I saw a look in your eyes . . . your 
face was tilted up . . . it was terrible. 1 saw 
it with my own eyes. 

AMELIE: (Her lip trembling) You've al- 
ways said that you loved me. Yet, at the first 
little thing, the first tiny, little thing, you 
would rather believe your own eyes than the 
words from your wife’s own lips. 

(She droops sadly against a cushion, Martin 
looks out of the window. Jean stands, irreso- 
lute. His wounded vanity becomes less acute. 
Curiosity, that powerful corrosive, is working 
subtly.) 

Jean: (With condescension) 1 suppose I 
shall have to hear this remarkable song. What 
is it? 

Martin: (Cold/y, without turning) Noth- 
ing. A trifle only. 

AMELIE: It’s the most lovely thing! And 
written expressly for your voice ... if ever 
music was. Now, of course 

Martin: It doesn’t matter. 
passes.) 

AMELIE: Martin! (He /ooks at her) John 
McCormack would like that song. 

Martin: (Smiling) Very much. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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NOBODIES 
This ornamental group is just a clever example 
of social camouflage. Its members look like the 
real thing but are actually rank outsiders who 
are consumed with curiosity to know who every- 
body else is. They dine on the Ritz Roof and 
go on to a supper-club in fact they go through 
all the motions without ever being quite sure 
where they are. Least of all do they deceive 
the headwaiter who is perfectly sure that he 
has never seen any of them before in his life 


A Few Dinner Tables in 
Whirl of New York Life 


Drawings by FISH 
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JUST EATERS 
These happy Heavy-weights 
have no social illusions or de- 
sires. Their dinners are ar- 
ranged for the sole purpose 
of getting outside of as much 
solid and liquid food as pos- 
sible. Seven courses is a 
minimum and conversation is 
barred until the last crumb 
has been consumed. They 
will then talk about food for 
an hour or two and so, to bed 
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PENA OFS 
SOMEBODIES 

Here, we have the genuine 

Socialarticle. Thepresenceof 


these people inthis or that res- 
taurant will be chronicled in 


- tomorrow’s papers with spe- 


cial mention of their costumes 
and any bits of scandal that 
the reporter can think of. 
From their bored air it is 
sure they are first flighters 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
Dinners for the Younger 
Drinking Set, are just the 
reverse of those enjoyed by 
the hearty Heavies. What 
little food they have is 
thrown at each other. Their 
repasts are served in rooms 
so private that the maitre d’ 
hétel blows a horn and sends 
up a rocket before entering 



























VANITY FAIR 


STEICHEN 


“Sunny” Weather for Broadway —Marilyn Miller 


ARILYN MILLER is returning to the New Amsterdam theatre—for many 
eet the scene of her triumphs: first, as the premiére danseuse in the 
Ziegfeld “Follies”; later, as the singing and dancing star of “Sally.” Her new 
musical comedy, “Sunny,” brings to the support of Miss Miller’s twinkling toes 
an imposing array of partners, who include Clifton Webb and Mary Hay, Joseph 
Cawthorne, Ukelele Ike, Jack Donahue, and Dorothy Francis. With Charles 


Dillingham as the wily manager of the enterprise, and Otto Harbach, Oscar 
Hammerstein, second, and Jerome Kern in charge of the book, lyrics, and music, 
there seems no reason to doubt that “Sunny” will provide Miss Miller with a 
success as great as “Sally,’’ and give the playgoers an excellent chance to wel- 
come home a star who, because of road tours and the business of accompanying 
her husband, Jack Pickford, to filmdom, has been too long absent from New York 
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Another Year in the Theatres 


Comments on the New Plays and Some Excruciating Trifles of the Early Season 


HE dawn of a new theatrical season has 

broken, in fitful fashion, over Broadway. 

Some few may remember, not without a 
certain wistfulness in retrospect, that the last 
one ended on high C with the exposure to the 
public view of a piece called Flesh. Since that 
immemorial but slightly sententious drama of 
Jove sacred and love profane shuddered itself 
off to the storehouse in the short space of three 
days, there has been a torpid and motley pro- 
cession of hot-weather plays apparently de- 
signed so as not greatly to overtax the intelli- 
gence of an eight-year-old schoolboy, somewhat 
backward in his studies. Of these plays, and 
their various and invariably tepid motivations, 
I remember little—in fact, nothing at all. I 
only know that they have by now happily re- 
ceded from our midst. 

For the season recently, if somewhat 
reticently, begun there are prospects, although 
there is no indication of any fulfilments at the 
moment. The managers have shown a becom- 
ing modesty and the new season has bashfully 
emerged at a very late date from the under- 
brush. Many plays are promised—and, as usual, 
there will be a heavy borrowing from Europe. 
One notes, however, with dismay that Franz 
Werfel’s Juarez and Maximilian is not among 
them and receives with mingled emotions the 
rumors that a few plays may be produced dur- 
ing the season which stem from the pens of 
native dramatists. 


T is said that the theatrical season of 1925- 

1926 began with the production of a play 
by Vincent Lawrence entitled Spring Fever. 
In the absence from town of the dramatic critic 
who, with perennially acquired rashes of en- 
thusiasm, usually declares the new seasons from 
year to year open by the advent of Mrs. Fiske 
in a new play, contradictory declarations by 
other observers of the drama notwithstanding, 
I had not realized that I was observing the 
making of theatrical history in the Eltinge 
Theatre on the occasion, of the premiére of 
Spring Fever. But the season might just as 
well start there as anywhere. 

About the best that can be said for it is that 
Spring Fever pays a belated tribute to the 
American national pastime, golf, and even this 
tribute is marred in the last act by Mr, Law- 
rence’s seeming to state the heresy that, after 
all, golf is a good diversion, but there are 
other diversions which might conceivably be 
more entertaining and lively. I think Mr. 
A. H. Woods, who produced the play, helped 
to prove this point pretty conclusively. A clear 
case of /ése majesté, and a bit disturbing prob- 
ably to the golfers in the audience. The 
spectacle of one of their number losing a 
tournament because he couldn’t keep his eye on 
the ball because that eye at the moment hap- 
pened to be focusing itself on a blonde young 
woman with whom he was, at the time, de- 
plorably enamored must have been very pain- 
ful, indeed. I even think Mr. Lawrence should 
try again sometime, for there is a whole gamut 
of drama in golf, and a good deal of comedy. 
There was, I submit, a brief scene on the fair- 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


way made so suggestive of that ecstasy to be 
derived from breaking ninety as much to try 
the emotions of any deeply religious golfer 
who happened to be in the audience at the time 
and cause him immediately to become wet of 
still at the same time encouraged. 

The story tells of this aforesaid young ex- 
champion, as tough a customer as ever drove a 
two-ton truck or swung a club on Mayor 
Hylan’s Municipal Links, and how he is vio- 
lently married by the blonde young woman 
and transported to a suite in a hotel before he 
has a chance to comb his hair and wash his face 
—all of which’ ostentatious display of amorous 
intention is due to a false report of a large 
fortune which has reached the blonde young 
woman’s ears. Installed in the nuptial cham- 
ber, she hears him confess, in the dulcet and 
tremulous tones appropriate to such occasions, 
that he simply hasn’t got a cent. He would 
leave her, but she bids him remain. Doubtless 
many of the onlookers were impressed by this 
touching turn in events, and probably many of 
them came to the belief that he and she, as 
the phrase goes, had found each other. I, for 
one, doubt it. 





eve 


Lc some quarters, Mr. Lawrence has been 
highly praised for the “subtle psychologiz- 
ing” and the “‘courageous delineation” of the 
character of the girl. She is shallow, selfish, 
mercenary in no less gaudy fashion than Zola’s 
Nana, and abominably bad mannered in the 
bargain. A playwright, certainly, deserves to 
be commended in his every effort to get away 
from the c/iché heroine. Yet it ill behooves 
him to substitute in her stead a disagreeable and 
duli adolescent—when in the infinite variety 
of women, it is well-known that there are 
charming and amiable creatures who could, 
with beneficial results, be translated into the 
terms of drama. They—being neither in- 
génue nor flagrantly virtuous—by no means 
approximate the current pattern. There may 
be a few girls like Mr. Lawrence’s A//ie just 
as there are a few girls who can typewrite with 
their toes. But no matter. It is no job of the 
dramatist to describe the specific instance. 

Spring Fever has occasional bright and amus- 
ing moments, and the situations are more than 
once adroit but they may be discerned only at 
rare intervals. Mr. Lawrence is frequently deft 
in his comedy and moreover no amateur crafts- 
man. Miss Marian Coakley makes considerable 
headway against a role beset with difficulties. 
As it is, the audience will have none of it 
despite the little ardent flame which bursts 
forth in the last act. Mr. James Rennie is the 
golfer and his inflections sometimes vary. Senti- 
mentality is bad enough per se, but when graced 
with such delicate phrases as “Ain’t it?” “You 
tell ’em, kid” arid “Wait’ll I poke you in the 
jaw,” it becomes very voluptuous, indeed. 
Other seasons in the theatre, have, I suppose, 
begun a good deal less auspiciously. 

When the public finally got done with We 
Moderns, a play of two seasons ago by one 
Zangwill, I fervently hoped that I would never 
again be called upon to view a play devoted to 





the feverish insanities of the Younger Genera- 
tion. For in that relentless exposé of his, it 
was apparent that Zangwill, who has been 
spending these past two years in writing abusive 
letters about George Jean Nathan to the Eng- 
lish press, had managed to compose the very 
Jast variation on a theme that even Cocteau 
would not dare further to elaborate. Indeed, 
I would even say that he had contrived, with 
commendable ingenuity, to incorporate into 
his shabby little opus all the tritest lines of 
fifty of its predecessors, 

It caused some mild consternation, therefore, 
when /[t A// Depends, a new play about the 
Younger Generation by Kate McLaurin, with 
a faint tinge of irony, the author of a rip- 
snorting melodrama Whispering Wires, was 
announced and duly encountered. It is in- 
cumbent here and now to state that plays about 
the Younger Generation have been, and will, 
from the looks of things, continue to be of two 
kinds. One—the boisterous—in which /es 
jeunes slide down the banisters and raise con- 
tinual Cain, and the other—the sedative—in 
which the young folk are 4/asé and fastidious 
and call their parents by their first names. Into 
the latter category, falls with a reverberating 
thud, and a machine-like precision the play 
known—if only briefly—as [t All Depends. 
Both types of plays on this irritating subject 
of Jugendschmerz arrive invariably at the 
exasperating and altogether expected con- 
clusion, that, perhaps, after all the Young 
Folks aren’t so bad at heart. Indeed, I faintly 
recall one I saw in London a few years ago in 
which Grandmother, sitting, of course, in a 
rocking-chair, was heard to remark just as the 
final curtain was on the point of falling: 
“There—I told you so, Abner. She’s a good 
girl, after all.” 


SIDE from the mere fact that Jt All 
Depends is mendacious and _garrulous, 
it has been clumsily written in an exceedingly 
aggravating slow-motion. A girl abandons her 
quest of the married man next door when she 
notes with alarm that her chum is entertaining 
a similar affection for her father—not, of 
course, without first sobbing as if her little 
heart would break, and, asking God in continual 
flurries of excitement, if He couldn’t do some- 
thing about it. The emotional conflict between 
the two generations, in some plays of the type 
characterized by hysteria, is here made as 
matter-of-fact as a telephone call to the florist’s, 
Mr. Norman Trevor apparently bent a hinge 
on the door (at right) when he passed 
through it for the eighty-second time in the 
course of the evening when I observed the 
play. A few more doors at Mr. Trevor’s dis- 
posal would help the play considerably. Miss 
Katherine Alexander revealed some discern- 
ible talent. She has a bit too many of the 
manoeuvres of the acting profession at present 
-—but seems to be, for all that, one of the 
most likely of the younger actresses, who, from 
time to time, occupy the New York stage. 
A report not precisely favorable must also 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Prescription for the Negro Theatre 
Being a Few Reasons Why the Great Colored Show Has Not Yet Been Achieved 


INCE that summer, four years ago, when 

Shuffle Along aroused so much enthusiasm 

among paying theatre-goers, producers 
have made a consistent effort to repeat the suc- 
cess of that Negro revue. Put and Take, Oh 
Joy, Strut Miss Lizzie, How Come, Runniw 
Wild, Liza, Dixie to Broadway, The Chocolate 
Dandies, and 7-11 are the titles of the most 
conspicuous of these pieces, not one of which 
won the popularity of its celebrated fore- 
runner, although a few attracted an ephemeral 
attention. 

Latterly, the lack of public interest in these 
African frolics has become so pronounced that 
it has come to be believed along the upper 
stretches of Seventh Avenue and in the dusky 
section of Tin Pan Alley that any Negro 
musical show is now foredoomed to certain 
failure and faces are long and features are glum 
asa result. It might be well, therefore, to study 
some of the causes contributing to the apathy of 
the admirers of this exotic form of entertain- 
ment, an apathy which has been the direct oc- 
casion for this false psychological reaction 
among the entrepreneurs. 


N the first place it is an error to take it for 
if granted, as so many of those recently initi- 
ated into the titillations of these agreeable buf- 
foonerics are prone to do, that Shuffle Along 
was the first notable Negro revue. A little in- 
guiry by those born too young to be privy to 
the facts would easily elicit the information 
that Bert Williams and George Walker, for 
many seasons in many vehicles, were greeted 
with applause on both sides of the Atlantic and 
showered with dollars and sovereigns. The 
name of Ernest Hogan may be forgotten, but 
in his day he was a comedian of parts who 
starred at the head of his own company. Bob 
Cole is dead, but Rosamund Johnson is very 
much alive to remind us that the popular team 
of Cole and Johnson once existed. In 1913, 
J. Leubrie Hill produced his Darktozen Follies 
at the Lafayette Theatre and rewon an au- 
dience which had been captivated thirteen years 
earlier by Williams and Walker, but which, 
through Walker’s death and Williams’ subse- 
guent abandonment of his troupe in favor of 
vaudeville, had been deprived of a suitable 
opportunity to express its approval of these 
Ethiopian carnivals. The Darktozen Follies, if 
I remember rightly, continued its run in the 
heart of Harlem and was not delivered over 
to a Broadway house, but Broadway flocked to 
the Lafayette and Florenz Ziegfeld bought 
three songs from this revue for the coeval 
edition of his own Fo//ies. 

Moreover, apparently it has also been for- 
gotten that the musical shows of Williams and 
Walker, Ernest Hogan, and J. Leubrie Hill 
had their own imitations which soon faded into 
that obscurity which has gathered in the 
majority of the successors of Shuffle Along. As 
a sympathetic witness who has attended these 
Negro diversions for twenty-five years, I may 


state that the reason for the occasional public 


apathy is perfectly clear to me: these enter- 
tainments are built upon a formula which varies 
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so little in its details that only once in five 
years or so, after the customers have forgotten 
the last one, is it possible to awaken interest in 
a new example, and only then when there is 
an exceptional cast or especially tuneful music. 
It is well to keep in mind that Bert Williams 
was a comedian almost of the first rank, a per- 
fect artist within his limitations, who would 
have made. a name for himself anywhere; he 
might have enjoyed a considerable career had 
he relied solely on his pantomimic gifts. For 





LEONETTI 


CLARA SMITH 


A popular entertainer, billed as “the 
world’s greatest moaner,” the Yvette 
Guilbert of the Blues, whose voice wails 
like a clarinet and sobs like a saxophone 


a decade, after the demise of his troupe, he was 
a leading figure in the music halls and in the 
Follies. George Walker, too, was inimitable in 
his own line, that of portraying the smartly 
dressed, Negro swell, prancing with heaved 
chest, while his wife, Ada Overton Walker 
(later, I believe, she became Aida, perhaps re- 
sponding to the urge of some insistent nu- 
merologist), was a singer and dancer of personal 
magnetism and far from negative talent. If J. 
Leubrie Hill’s company included no such stars, 
his show boasted three or four good tunes and 
he exhibited a plethora of ingenuity in his 
staging of the intricate dancing numbers. Shuf- 
fle Along possessed not only a score which set 
the town to whistling and the phonographs to 
whirling, but also a cast which included Sissle 
and Blake, Miller and Lyles, and Gertrude 
Saunders, the latter eventually supplanted *by 
Florence Mills. These performers have since 
separated to head their own respective com- 
panies, 

Aside, however, from the music of Shuffle 
Along and the talent of certain of the prin- 
cipals, no new element was introduced to give 
a kick to the connoisseur of such shows. The 
dancing of the chorus was a delight, but the 
dancing in any Negro revue is always hors de 


concours. A)\l the old stuff was strutted, to- 


gether with the fulsome imitation of white 
revues which has come to be such a discourag- 
ing feature of these entertainments. One of 
the hits of this piece was a tune in the moth- 
eaten, sentimental ballad form, Love will find a 
way. The innumerable encores allotted at every 
performance to [’m just wild about Harry were 
occasioned by a strutter who manceuvred his 
chest and buttocks after the manner made 
famous by George Walker. Any one who had 
ever enjoyed the privilege of observing George 
Walker negotiating the cake-walk would not 
have been very much excited over the modest 
prowess of his successor, The customary cavort- 
ings in overalls and bandannas, clog dancing 
on the levee, also were in evidence. All Negro 
revues open either the first or second act with 
a levee or a plantation scene. 

Further, the comedians blacked their faces 
and carmined and enlarged their lips. This is 
a minstrel tradition that seems to dic hard, 
even with colored minstrels. Bert Williams, 
who had a very light complexion, may have 
had some excuse for following this tradition, 
although, personally, I do not believe that he 
had. For it to be followed blindly, unthink- 
ingly, by practically every comedian in the 
Negro theatre is worse than an absurdity. In 
the end it will amount to suicide. 


HIS is not the only unworthy tradition 

perpetuated by Shuffle Along and its less 
vital successors. The tendency which is likely 
to have the ultimate effect of destroying the 
last remnants of general public interest in these 
revues is the persistent demand, on the part of 
the producers, for light chorus and dancing 
girls, The girls latterly on exhibition are so 
nearly white that what with the injudicious 
application of whitening and the employment 
of amber illumination (together with the added 
fact that all of them have straight, and many 
of them red or blond hair), there is nothing 
to distinguish them from their sisters in the 
Scandals or Artists and Models save their su- 
perior proficiency in the Charleston. 

In professional agility and vitality these 
girls must be the envious despair of many a 
Ned Wayburn. Nor can it be said that the 
Negro stage is lacking in more highly skilled 
talent. I could name fifty exceptionally clever 
colored actors, singers, and dancers, some of 
them as yet undiscovered save by cabaret habi- 
tués. It will perhaps be sufficient if I list the 
following names, in addition to those I have 
already let slip, to refresh the memory of 
those who know something about such things: 
Eddie Rector, Johnny Dunn, Johnny Nit, 
Johnny Hudgins, Clara Smith, Bessie Smith, 
Ethel Waters, Alberta Hunter, Byron Jones 
(dubbed Strappy), Mamie Smith, Greenlee 
and Drayton, Edith Wilson, Shelton Brooks, 
Turner Layton, Abbie Mitchell, Eva Taylor, 
Bill Robinson, Willie Covan, and Leonard 
Ruffin. I might even, without too much urg- 
ing, include Billy Cain and Alma Smith. But 
these performers do not write the revues, much 
less produce them, and it is in these two de- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Persistence of Prussianism 


A German Publicist Claims it is Woven into the Fibre of German Institutions 


DITOR’S NOTE: It will be remembered that 

during the World War, a few honest, self- 
critical voices were raised in the heart of the war- 
ring nations, on both sides, in protest against senti- 
mental national self-glorification. Among these were 
Bernard Shaw, in England. In Germany, Maximil- 
ian Harden, editor of “Die Zukunft”, turned the 
garment of military Prussianism inside out to show 
the seamy texture of the under side. During the 
war, Harden was not infrequently called the Ber- 
nard Shaw of Germany. 

How Germany, despoiled of its true culture by the 
“vaulting ambition” of the Hohenzollerns, turned 
against them is a matter of common knowledge. Why 
she has recently reversed herself and turned back— 
temporarily, perhaps—to her old leaders, as repre- 
sented by the recent election of Field-Marshal Hinden- 
burg to the presidency of the German republic, was 
explained by Harden in a recent issue of Vanity Fair 
by showing how the force of the German tradition still 
holds in the older disappointed generation and also in 
the younger one which was nurtured on it. 

In the present article, Harden tells of Prussianism: 
how it was formerly instilled into the German youth 
through educational agencies, and how it is being 
maintained, even in the Republic of to-day as a 
firm and unquenchable tradition of the German folk. 


NDER the pre-war régime in Germany, 
a boy was taught day by day in the 
schools that, until the Hohenzollern 
dynasty assumed domination over the German 
states, they had languished in weakness, that 
from the Hohenzollerns every civic blessing had 
the faithful, strict administration; the 
progressive cconomic measures like that of 


flowed: 


pensioning old age and the system of poor 
relief; the fostering of art, philosophy, and 
science. All men of the ruling family were 
heroes and sages; all the women were angels 
of mercy. The private life of these princelings 
—secretly riddled with scandal—was held up 
as a model of almost Victorian propricty. The 
boy got the same teaching from his pastor on 
Sunday; and it was served up three times a 
day at meals in his home. 

Here is a typical instance: the boy’s aunt 
strolls down a path in the Berlin Tier- 
garten and sees a royal princess, almost like a 
princess in a fairy tale, alighting from a sky- 
blue carriage with silver lanterns and prancing 
horses and footmen in gold-braided livery. 
Her Royal Highness, herself, dressed quite 
simply in dark silk, like other mortal women, 
inquires if the other lady, too, is walking for 
her health; if she is married; if she has any 
children; what her husband’s business is. 

“A merchant, Your Highness,” the aunt 
stammers. 

“Oh, a very useful calling, for the protec- 
tion and progress of which His Majesty is 
doing everything he can. A good day to you, 
my dear.” 

Really, she had said that, “A very useful 
calling” and “my dear.” And after that 
she had honored the aunt, who always (of 
course, quite accidentally) walked the same 
path, three more times by speaking to her. 
Every time equally kind, every time with the 
same gracious farewell. It is not hard to under- 
stand that the aunt was considered, from that 
time on, as the most important member of the 
family. In a manner of speaking she was an 
old acquaintance of the Royal Princess whose 
patronage she might possibly invoke in case of 
need; and every member of the family there- 


after who saw the sky-blue carriage with the 


By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 


steeds and the fancy braid and the silver lan- 
terns and harness had the proud feeling: 
“There goes the noble lady of the ruling house 
with which, if only indirectly, we have a 
personal contact.” And, because of a few good- 
natured words from a benevolent princess, 
everything that had been said in the school 
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VON HINDENBURG 
A Mexican impression of the 
former Field Marshal, now the 
president of Germany, who, 
Harden claims, symbolizes the 
| reversion to the old order 








textbooks and by the teachers about the friendly 
condescension and graciousness of the Hohen- 
zollerns seems to be confirmed a hundredfold. 

The boy grows up and becomes a young 
man; he leaves the Gymnasium and serves his 
military term as a one year “volunteer.” In 
his resplendent uniform, as a red hussar, a 
green chasseur, a blue dragoon, or in the dark 
blue uniform with broad yellow lapels of a 
Uhlan, he hears more than ever the glorifica- 
tion of the royal house to which he has given 
his oath of allegiance. 


3 his ambition and endeavour are now di- 
rected toward one goal—to be admitted te 
the officers’ examination at the termination of 
his service period. It is true that he, whose 
father was on/y a merchant and not excessively 
rich, could not become an active officer, but 
he could become one of the innumerable 
reserve officers which the army needed in case 
of war, 

The aunt is pushed into her nephew’s service ; 
however, she gets only as far as the driveling 
secretary in the service of Her Royal Highness 
who packs her off with the vague promise “to 
keep the matter in mind.” But the nephew 
reaches his goal. He has even passed the exam- 
ination: and then, of course, he belongs, skin 
and teeth, to “The Imperial Royal Service.” 
On his calling card is printed “‘Licutenant of 
the Reserves, Guard Regiment, Mr... . .” 
With this illustrious title he signs letters, 
sometimes even his business correspondence. 
He appears in uniform at weddings, christen- 
ings and other ceremonies. 

He now has “‘a regiment,” is allowed (on 
certain festive occasions) to dine with the 
active officers at the officers’ regimental mess. 
For all his deeds and misdeeds he is responsi- 
ble to their court of honor and is called every 


year for drills and manoeuvres. To have been 
found worthy of these duties and of all the 
privileges which the officer in the German mil- 
itary enjoyed is his greatest happiness and his 
perennial pride. 
* Ok Ok 

O AN American who may think that I 

am exaggerating all this, | would like to 
point out that the mere fact that he was a Jew 
and, therefore (in spite of good service in the 
Guard Cuirassier Regiment) could not be 
admitted to the officers’ examination, cast such 
a shadow over the life of Emil Rathenau that 
this brilliantly talented man, who was a thor- 
ough monarchist, nationalist, and almost a mil- 
itarist, joined the democratic camp after the 
flight of the Emperor, who had _ protected 
and honored him. He was finally murdered 
by some misguided scoundrels who did not 
recognize the real character of the man, who, 
in his heart, was a staunch monarchist and 
anti-republican. He often told me that noth- 
ing in his whole life hurt him so much as the 
fact that it was never possible for him to wear 
an officer’s uniform, and yet no other desire pos- 
sessed him so much as the one to become minis- 
ter of the country which had refused to grant 
him the fulfilment of that wish. 

Late in the summer of 1914, he organized 
the wartime administration for raw materials; 
and in October 1918, when the Hindenburgs 
and Ludendorffs were urgently begging for an 
armistice, he publicly demanded mass conscrip- 
tion and the strenuous prosecution of the war— 
that is to say, he was trying to step into the 
role of a German Gambetta. Both of these 
things he did in the hope of being rewarded 
with an officer’s ranking. When this hope 
failed, he turned away from the monarchy, 1 
disappointed man. When a man of Rathenau’s 
intelligence and general culture, a Jew, the 
son of a respected financier, Emil Rathenau, 
felt the way he did, it is easily imaginable how 
the average German valued those honors and 
distinctions which, to one not brought up in 
the Imperial tradition, appear to be just so 
much glittering trash. 

So, whether lawyer or judge, merchant or 
engineer, professor or artist, mayor or doctor, 
remained 


our boy—now a man—always 


“Licutenant of the Reserves,” providing he 
has not had the incredible good fortune to 
climb another rung on the ladder of military 
distinction. His whole being was, and would 
remain, saturated with the spirit of the mili- 
tary monarchy. This was necessarily so; for if 
it happened that, because of something he did 
or failed to do, in the practice of his profession, 
he was called to account by the council of 
honor of his regiment, and if this council then 
saw fit to deny him his rank and the right to 
wear the uniform, he would be socially ostra- 
cized and would become absolutely ‘impossi- 
ble” in those very places where he had formerly 
sunned himself in favor. 

That such a distinction between a military 
and a civilian concept of honor was un favorable 
to civic welfare requires no proof. Civilization 

(Continued on page 116) 
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A Western Union 


VANITY FAIR 


An Anecdote in Which the Wires of Romance Become Somewhat Entangled 


Chicago, 17th August, noon, 


RS WALLACE TRENT 
Southhampton Long Island NY 
Please wire name and address of 


girl I sat out all those dances with at your party 
last Saturday night 
Ronny 


II 


Southampton, 17th August, 2.30 p. im. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago II] 
What was she wearing 
Mary TRENT 


Il 


Chicago, 17th August, 4.0 p. tm. 
Mrs Wallace Trent 
Southampton Long Island NY 
Green 
Ronny 
IV 


Southampton, 17th August, 9.30 p.m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago II] 
Alice Ridgeway staying with the Thomas 
L, Mints Southampton is it serious 
Mary T. 
\ 
Chicago 
Miss Alice Ridgeway 
Care Thomas L 
Island NY 
Fell madly in love with you last Saturday night 
Ronatp Wisr 802 Blair Avenue Chicago 


17th August, 2.45 p.m. 


5) 


Mint Southampton Long 


VI 


Chicago, 17th August, 10.45 p- i. 
Mrs Wallace ‘Trent 
Sonthampton Long Island NY 
Thanks ves frightfully 
Ronny 
VII 
Southampton, 18th August, 12.30 p.m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago I] 


\re you sure 
Anice Ripceway 


VIII 
Chicago, 18th August, 2.0 p.m. 
Miss Alice Ridgeway 
Care Thomas L 


Island NY 


Quite Sure 


Mint Southampton Long 


Ronatp Wise 
IX 


Southampton, 18th August, 6.0 p.m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago I11 
lerribly sorry but | dont seem to remember you 
Anice RipGeway 





Day and Night Letters by GEOFFREY KERR 


X 


Chicago, 18th August, 7.30 p.m. 
Miss Alice Ridgeway 
Care Thomas L 
Island NY 
Dont you remember my kissing you 
RoNaLbD 


Mint Southampton Long 


XI 
Southampton, 19th August, 2.0 p.m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
$02 Blair Avenue Chicago HH] 
Saturday was an off night with me no one 
kissed me 
ALICI 


mar’ WESTERN UNION ©: 


arecome 


TELEGRAM 


toe sag ee os arven 
Received at 


JEC75 «44 
KR CHICAGO ILL 24 AUG > = 
MISS HELEB DILLON ’ Ig 


816 PARK AVE HZWYORK BY 
COMING 0 NEW YORK MONDAY WILL YOU MARKY MB OR FAILING 
THAT DIKE WITH MB 
RODYY. 


THE FATAL TELEGRAM 


XII 


Chicago, 19th August, 5.30 p.m. 
Mrs Wallace Trent 
Southampton Long Island NY 
‘That was the wrong girl one I mean ridicu- 
lously beautiful with violet eyes in party with 
red headed man 
Ronny 


XIIt 


Chicago, 19th August, 6.0 p.m. 
Miss Alice Ridgeway 
Care Thomas L 
Island NY 


My mistake sorry 


Mint Southampton Long 


Ronatvp WiskE 
XIV 


Southampton, 19th August, 9.0 p.m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago I] 
You must mean Helen Dillon she was with the 
\pplebys wearing blue not green you poor 
prune she has gone back to New York Address 
Might Hundred and Sixteen Park Avenue 
Mary 


XV 


Southampton, 19th August, 9.15 p.m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago I] 
So am I 
Auice RipGEeway 





ween ps 
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NVE 


Chicago, 19th August, 7.45 p. m, 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Do you remember me I met you last Saturday 
night at ‘Trent’s dance Southampton 
Ronatp Wisz 802 Blair Avenue Chicago 
AVII 
New York, 20th August, 1.0 p. m, 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago II] 
Not sure can you describe yourself 
Heven Dirion 


—_ XVIII 


Chicago, 20th August, 2.30 p.m. 
Miss Helen Dillon 
$16 Park Avenue New York NY 
\m of medium height and kissed you 
several times 
Ronatp Wise 


XIX 


New York, 20th August, 5.0 p.m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago 
Were you wearing a tail coat 
Heven Ditton 
BG ¢ 
Chicago, 20th August, 7.15 p. m. 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Good (God) No 
RonaLp Wise 


XXI 
Neve York, 21st August, noon. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago II] 
Have you a Packard Fight Roadster 
Heven Ditton 
XXIT 
Chicago, 21st August, 2.0 p.m. 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Not yet 
Ronatp WIsE 
XAILII 
Nese York, 21st August, 4.30 p. m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago I] 
Did 1 admire your waistcoat 
He.en Dion 
NATV 
Chicago, 21st August, 5.30 p. m. 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Yes I am having it framed 
RonALD 


XXV 


Nese York, 21st August, 7.50 p. 1. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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THE CORNELIUS VANDER. 
BILT HOUSE (Above) 


Modelled for Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, the son of William H., after 
the Chateau of Blois. Like the 
Astor house and the Huntington 
house, it was built in 1893. The 
architect was George B. Post. 
It stands at Fifth Avenue and 
57th Street, and has for years 
been solely occupied by Mrs. 
Vanderbilt who announced aten- 
tative sale for over $7,000,000 


Drawings by 
HUGH FERRISS 


HE curfew tolls the knell of parting 
; peo even for the houses of the rich, par- 
ticularly those of them who have lived on 
Fifth Avenue. The wiles of the real estate 
operators, the gradual transformation of 
Fifth Avenue into a business street, and the 
mounting costs of “palace maintenance,” are 
the dire causes that have led to the disappear- 
ance of the four houses which, until lately, 
were the property of Mrs, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Vincent Astor, Archer M. Huntington, 
and William K. Vanderbilt. All of these man- 
sions, along with that of the Goulds and a 
dozen other families of the same order, are 
soon to shut up shop and take up their réles as 
marts of trade. It is a curious fact that two 
of these houses were the creations of Richard 
Hunt, and the other two of George B. Post. 
Curious also that three of them were built 
in the same year, 1893, and that all of them 
are to be demolished at precisely the same 
time. More curious than all, however, is the 
fact that, while they were erected for men 
whose fortunes ran into the millions, they 
have all at last been resold to speculators and 
traders who only ten years ago boasted of no 
fortunes at all. Sic transit gloria money. 


THE WILLIAM ASTOR 
HOUSE (Below) 

Built in 1893 by Richard Hunt, 
the then dean of American 
architecture, for Mrs. William 
Astor. The house, which is on 
Fifth Avenue at 65th Street, 
became, with the assistance 
of Ward McAllister, the social 
capital of New York. It was 
recently sold to a Jewish real 

estate man for $3,000,000 


THE W. K. VANDER- 
BILT HOUSE (Below) 
Built—at Fifth Avenue 
and 52nd Street—in 1883 
by Richard Hunt, after 
the Chateau of Chantilly 


51 


THE C. P. HUNTINGTON 
HOUSE (Above) 
Like the Cornelius Vanderbilt 
house, this was built by George 
B. Post in 1893. It stands at 
Fifth Avenue and 57th Street. 
It was recently sold to the 
Schulte Real Estate Corpora- 
tion for nearly four million dol- 
lars, twice the original cost of 
the house. It once held the 
matchless Huntington  collec- 
tion of pictures and books 


But, to old New Yorkers, tie real melan- 
choly of the situation comes, not from the 
fact that the houses are soon to crumble into 
dust, but that the old and well ordered social 
fabric, the old philosophy of fashionable 
living (which, Society, in the nineties, had 
embraced as a creed) has itself crumbled and 
vanished utterly from view. In place of a 
society restricted to a few hundred people 
of good breeding, we now have a sociai 
fabric mounting into the thousands, most of 
whom have inherited no very definite tradi- 
tional creed of conduct or behavior. 

It might, some evening, be amusing for 
older residents of New York to look, a little 
wistfully, at the houses mirrored on this page 
and reconstruct in fancy the procession of 
urbane, genial and well-bred gentlemen who 
twice a year thronged their way to the ball- 
rooms contained in them. Such a procession 
would include William C. Whitney, D. O. 
Mills, William Jay, John L. Cadwallader, 
Pierpont Morgan, Philip Schuyler, James 
Gordon Bennett, Peter Marié, Delancey 
Kane, Tom Meyer, Johnston Livingston, 
Pierre Lorillard, and the redoubtable, if 
somewhat ludicrous, Ward McAllister, 


The Vanishing of New York’s Social Citadels 


Four Greac Establishments on Fifth Avenue That Have Unwillingly Given Up the Ghost 
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VANITY FAIR 





Miss Pickford is shown above with the fa- 
mous golden curls that were the despair of 
every rival ingenue in the naive movie years 
gone by and that reappear in “Little Annie 
Rooney”, her latest picture. The other curly- 
headed stars have vanished, but, even with 
the influx of more bizarre young actresses, 
Mary Pickford still holds her supremacy 


Although “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall” 
and “Rosita”, both pictures in which Miss 
Pickford enacted more grown-up parts than 
had been her custom, were distinguished and 
lovely films, their reception made it evident 
that her fans wanted her to continue to screen 
the lovable and frequently destructive child 
whom they had watched with such affection 








UNITED ARTISTS 


The Cinderella story of the little tom- 
boy of the slums who rises to fame and 
fortune is never too familiar for repeti- 
tion. Miss Pickford appears above and 
at the left, in ‘Little Annie Rooney’. 
as a wistful waif and the boisterous 
leader of an urchin “‘gang’’ looking— 
mirabile dictu—not one year older than 
they. Her next picture “Scraps”, will 
also show Miss Pickford in a child film 


Mary Pickford Returns To Ragamuffin Roles 
In «Little Annie Rooney,” She Presents The Type That First Made Her Famous 
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In Defense of Hypocrisy 


Philistinism Grows Rebellious And Reluctantly Pays the Tribute Owed to Taste 


OFTEN hear young people congratulat- 

ing themselves that they live in a society 

that has ceased to be hypocritical. The 
twentieth century produces no Pecksniffs, no 
Mrs. Grundies; that, for the young, is its 
chief claim to be regarded as an improvement 
on the nineteenth. All the old-fashioned cants 
have been silenced; we have abolished all the 
moral, the political, the intellectual hypocrisies 
that draped the squalor and rottenness of Vic- 
torianism. We face facts nowadays: we wear 
our squalor on our sleeves, proudly; we turn 
our rottenness outward, for every eye to see, 
and are not ashamed; we are Realists. And so 
on. It is a familiar kind of boasting. 

I, too, dislike hypocrites. Of the thorough- 
bred Pecksnifian variety—the hypocrites who 
deliberately and consciously do evil under a 
cloak of virtue—I have known very few (they 
are fortunately rare); those I have known I 
have most passionately detested. As for the 
commoner variety of unconscious hypocrites, 
the hypocrites who genuinely believe in virtue, 
desire to be virtuous and, without realizing 
that there is the slightest discrepancy between 
their beliefs and their actions, practise vice— 
these bore and irritate me by their mere stupid- 
ity. They are people who Jack all power of 
self-criticism; they do not know themselves 
well cnough to be consistent. Their hypocrisy 
is a symptom of dull-wittedness. It is hard to 
suffer fools gladly. 

But though I dislike hypocrites, I am, never- 
theless, an ardent champion of hypocrisy. I 
deplore its decay and the corresponding growth 
of what is called ‘realism.’ And the reason is 
simple. I am a champion of hypocrisy because 
I admire virtue; and I deplore its decay because 
it entails the decay of virtue. And for the 
analogous reason that I believe in the intellect 
and, in general, the life of the spirit, I am a 
champion of all the intellectual snobberies, 
and I am outraged by the growth of that in- 
tellectual ‘realism’ which manifests itself in 
the growing contempt of youth for all that is 
high-brow. 


; YPOCRISY, as La Rochefoucauld said, 

is the tribute which vice pays to virtuc. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the hypocrite ad- 
mits that being good is somehow better than 
being bad, that virtue is superior to vice. Con- 
sequently, he thinks it worth his while to ex- 
press high moral sentiments and to pretend 
that he is more virtuous than he really is. But 
what is virtue? the sophisticated reader will 
here enquire. And he will try to persuade me 
that the standards of morality have been differ- 
ent in every age and country, and that conse- 
quently virtue does not really exist. But of 
course that is all nonsense. Humanity, honour, 
truthfulness, chastity have always been re- 
garded as virtues. What has changed with the 
changing circumstances of history has been the 
manner in which the standards of virtue have 
been applied, not the standards themselves. 
“Love your neighbour as yourself”—the com- 
mandment, as Sidgwick has pointed out, has 
always been in force. It is only with regard to 


| ICKENED, in my rebellious youth, ° 


| (Who barter joy like merchandise 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


the question: Who is my neighbour! that men 
have differed. To the Grecks, for example, 
the neighbours whom it was incumbent to love 
were other free male Greeks. Slaves, wives 
and barbarians—all, that is to say, but an in- 
finitesimal fraction of the human race 
beyond the pale. Towards them the Greeks 
had no duties. Roman stoicism and, later, 





were 


SEARCH 





By Weir VERNON 


With facile pratings of the truth, 
I prayed to be delivered then 
From sordid unctuousness of men 


And, with defeat, buy paradise) : 
The merchants, traficking with death 
Their birthright of free, lyric breath. 


Cursing, I prayed—since prayer can be 

silence—for my liberty; 

Prayed that, free, drunken with de- 
light, 

{ should run, singing, to the night. 

Then, eager this delight to gain, 

I turned to blossoms in the rain, 

Pulled down wet blooms upon my face, 

Baptized with fragrance, as with grace; 

Amazed with ecstasy, oh, then 

I walked aloof the haunts of men, 

Until the flesh that set me free 

Betrayed me into slavery. 


Stung with desire, in the night 

I groped rebelling, for delight 

That is not clothed with lips and eyes 

But wanders, wind-blown, through 
the skies. 

| I fled into the wind and rain 

| But could not find that joy again, 

Because, although my feet were free, 

My spirit knew captivity. 





So then I said, “Now I will give 
My body, that my soul may live. 
Sated, at length, will come to me 
Through glutted passion, liberty.” 


A swarthy man with yellow eyes 
Goes laughing to the quiet skies— 
“She is made mortal at my hands, 
She has forgotten foam-wet lands.” 

I listen, listen, and the while 
He sleeps beside my breast, I smile. 
How shall he know that now, again, 
I turn to blossoms in the rain; 
That soon, free, drunken with de- 
light, 
| I shall run, singing, to the night? 








Christianity enlarged the circle of the neigh- 
bours whom it was thought necessary to love. 
‘Moral progress’ consists precisely in the widen- 
ing of the field to which the fundamental 
standards are applied. The ‘virtue’ to which 
the hypocrite pays his tribute is that particular 
development of the fundamental virtues which 


is current, in practise or as an ideal, in his 
society. Thus, it will be obvious that the twen- 
tieth century hypocrite is one who pays tribute 
to a combination of the ancient Christian vir- 
tues with the more recently invented scientific 
virtues of intellectual honesty and tolerance. 
Your modern hypocrite may reb and swindle, 
oppress the poor, furtively fornicate, persecute 
those whose opinions happen to differ from his 
own, practise pious fraud and be incapable of 
suspending judgment regarding matters of 
which he is ignorant. No matter; he will talk, 
none the less, like a mixture of St: Francis, 
Tolstoy and Henri Poincaré. And it is a very 
good thing, I insist, that he should talk as he 
does. For however revoltingly he may act, he 
still believes in virtue, admits its superiority 
and is dazzled by its prestige. There is al- 
ways some faint hope of shaming him out of 
his primitive animal beastliness into a more 
human, more civilized behaviour 
with his words. But in the case of the ‘realist’ 
—the man who has ceased to pay tribute to the 


consistent 


virtues of civilization and whose bad actions 
are perfectly consistent with his creed—there 
is no such hope. That is what makes him such 
a menace to socicty. 


T is in the sphere of politics that the decay 

of hypocrisy has had its most obvious results. 
The nineteenth century witnessed the growth 
of two contradictory tendencies. On the one 
hand, humanitarianism developed in a quite 
unprecedented fashion. And at the same time 
political ‘realism’ was put on a philosophical 
basis and consciously practised by the rulers of 
great states and parties. The Christian virtues 
were methodically practised and as methodically 
denied. 

The philosophy of ‘realism’ is based on a 
completely unphilosophical application of the 
Darwinian theory of the natural selection of 
individuals to human societies. In the Origin 
of Species Prussian generals discovered a ‘ 
tific’ justification for unlimited militarism. It 


scien- 


was supposed that ‘science’ had completely 
discredited the Christian ethic: the Sermon on 
the Mount was unnatural bosh: the fine flowers 
of humanity were Caesar and Sigismondo 
Malatesta. Nietzsche, the most exasperatingly 
silly of all geniuses, embodied these half-baked 
stupidities in language as exciting as Wagnerian 
music. And the politicians, in Germany and 
elsewhere, began to practise a realpolitik that 
was avowedly highway robbery and_assassina- 
tion. True, highway robbery and assassination 
had been practised before in civilized Europe; 
but always in the name of Christ, of humanity, 
of the divine right of kings, of something, in 
a word, transcendental. Now, for the first time, 
they were practised for their own sake; they 
were justified frankly on the ground of ex- 
pediency. Hypocrisy was abolished. There 
could be no appeal, now, to high moral prin- 
ciples, to better feelings; the realists had dis- 
claimed them as unscientific nonsense. They 
paid tribute only to force and interest. The 
grab for Africa, German militarism, the war— 


(Continued on page 118) 
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BORIS 


All exiled Russians are 
noble and they all gravitate 
naturally to restaurants and 
supper clubs. Count Boris 
Metchlikoff is the presiding 
genius of the Club Caviar 
where Fortune has smiled on 
him to such an extent that 
he can often be heard sing- 
ing, “‘Pack up your troubles 
in your old kit bag.” etc. 


Our Aristocratic Importations at Work 


How the Visiting Nobility Does Its Bit 


THE TAMED TURK 
Abdullah is a Bey in his own 
right which did not prevent 
the Young Turks from throw- 


ing him into the Bosphorus 


where he swam t 


America. 


He now 


serves that 


cafe a la mud in the 


of 


2 


Brooklyn 


hotel 








WATCH HIS STEP 


Henri de Roquefort finds his 
dancing standing him in good 
stead at one of our night 
clubs where he is a profes 
sional partner. It is demean- 
ing to be tipped by a lovely 
lady, but a dollar is a dollar 
and a franc is ... well, 
just what is a franc anyway? 


LADY BAGGS-ROLLINS 
This English expatriate was 
quick to recognize the iure 
of feminine apparel when pur- 
chased from a titled modiste. 
Baggs-Rollins creations are 
made on West 27th Street, 
but acquire great cachet, ow- 
ing to her languidly weary 
method of salesmanship 
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THE MAGYAR 
Count Szabad, when chased 
off his Hungarian estates, 
was clever enough to save 
his dinner coat and his cim- 
balom. He has a Gipsy or- 
chestra composed of devas- 
tated noblemen. His music is 
popular with those who like 
csardas with their goulash 
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THE HERR BARON 


Baron Hugo von Schrecklich- 
keit has adopted the popula: 
-German custom of marrying 
a waning opera singer with 
plenty of money and rather: 
too much voice. In return for 
creature comforts the Baron 
brings her publicity and a 
title. He also has to listen 
to her every afternoon as she 
practises, with no job in view 
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Uneasy Lies The Head 


From the Diary of Mrs. George Brenner, a Self Confessed Social Climber 


ROM the Diary of Mrs. Brenner. 
September 6, 1925. 
A peculiar kind of fatigue—an ar- 
cablement, the French would call it—possesses 
me tonight. I shall go straight to bed and read 
Verlaine as soon as Elise has given me one of 
those new mint rubs, Such an atrociously gay 
week-end as we had. We dined once with the 
Cantillon-Webbs, and.once with the Brown- 
Cantillons, who are connected, of course, the 
latter one of the fizest families in America, old 
Jimmy Cantillon’s great-grand- 
father having received a grant of 
land directly from the Crown, 
which, I always think, is so nice. 
George, however, (my husband) 
savs that blue blood is no excuse 
for serving warm champagne (I 
think I shall wever break him of 
that habit of slipping the tiniest 
cube of ice into his champagne 
when we dine at home) and he 
asked me, furthermore, if I 
noticed that the seams in all of 
the chairs were ripped. But to 
me, that kind of carclessness is 
guite aristocratic—a sort of fling- 
ing the gauntlet in the face of 

convention, one might say! 

I played bridge at Sally Car- 
ver’s this afternoon—such a queer 
gathering too, and several terrible 
women whose husbands had made 
fortunes in patent snaps or some- 
thing equally uncouth. I am 
often grateful to George—and 
Heaven knows he gives me little 
cnough to be grateful to him 
for—that at least he chose some- 
thing vague like oil in which to 
make a fortune; it must be dread- 
ful to think of all sorts of people 
going about all hooked up in the 
source of one’s own income. 

Well, Sally Carver asked us to 
dine next Thursday, and, after 
I had accepted, she informed me 
that Mrs. Remsen Schuyler is 
also giving a dinner on Thursday 
to which she (Sally) has not been 
invited. I diplomatically said nothing, although 
it is really too grotesque of Sally, whose con- 
nections are obscure, and whose husband is in 
business in a very small way, to expect to be 
asked to Mrs, Schuyler’s, She seems extra- 
ordinarily cheerful, though, in spite of her 
social nullity, but then I suppose one’s feelings 
become blunted after a time. Well, this an- 
nouncement of Sally’s put me in a very odd 
position, for I have met Mrs. Remsen Schuyler 
several times, and chatted with her quite a lot, 
particularly at that last tea, when I told her 
Where she could find a pink lustre cream 
pitcher (I even offered to get her one as a 
present): so I naturally felt that if she were 
giving a dinner on Thursday night, I rather 
ought to keep that night open. Well, I stam- 
mered about a bit with Sally and finally said, 
“My dear, could I possibly let you know to- 





“Jimmy Carver came over to our box and kissed my hand. 
did it quite charmingly but—as I told my husband when Jimmy had 
gone—a single evening with an Etiquette book would teach him that 
much, so it doesn’t prove that he is a gentleman, in any sense of the 
word. George, when I said this, of course. continued to maintain his 
faultless lack of expression.’’—Extract from the Diary of Mrs. Brenner 


By PAMELA POYNTER 


morrow about next Thursday! I just can’t be 
sure that it’s not taken until Pve looked in my 
little red book!” “Certainly,” said Sally, but 
I rather think she suspected something, al- 
though I hope not, for her own sake. 


September 8. 

Here it is Tuesday, and I must say I think 

it very strange that we have as yet received no 
invitation from Mrs. Remsen Schuyler. How- 
ever, don’t give up the ship! is my motto, and 


Japanese butler is absolutely beyond my com- 
prehension. 

1 telephoned Mrs. Schuyler this afternoon 
to inquire whether she had been able to find 
the lustre cream-pitcher. Her maid said’ she 
was out driving, so no luck there. 


September 10. 
The most exciting thing happened! Just as 
I had made all our plans to dine at Sally’s to- 
night, the telephone rang, about noon. It was 
Mrs. Brown-Cantillon, -back in 
town again. She said that two 
of her dinner-guests had disap- 
pointed her for tonight, and 
would George and I fill in? So, 
of course, I said we would be de- 
lighted. For the Brown-Cantil- 
lons, while not guite as thick a 
part of the social cream as Mrs. 
Remsen Schuyler, are neverthe- 
less of a very o/d family, and 
related, on the mother’s side to 
Royalty (in Wales) I believe. 
Well, I had to call up Sally 
and make our excuses, which | 
hope she understood, and then I 
had to calm George who was 
simply furious and swore that he 
would go to Sally’s alone, but I 
threatened, if he did, to move 
the brass bedstead out of his room 
and substitute a Louis Quinze 
bed for it, with brocaded hang- 
ings. After that, he really be- 
haved like a lamb. 





September 11. 

Mrs. Brown-Cantillon’s din- 
ner (point de vue de lart) was 
superb, Such silver, such service! 
By watching each course with the 











THE OPENING NIGHT OF THE OPERA 


there is nothing to do but just wait patiently. 

Sally Carver called up this morning, but | 
told Elise to say that 1 had gone. out, since I 
presume she wanted to find out whether we are 
coming to dinner on Thursday. Poor Sally! 
Dwelling, as she must, in social obscurity, yes 
and, obscurity breeds neglect as one might say, 
if addicted to epigrams, which | am not, having 
always considered repartee of any kind as a 
little unbecoming to ladies, 


September 9. 

Still no word from Mrs. Schuyler so I tele- 
phoned Sally that we would be delighted to 
dine with her tomorrow night, which is Thurs- 
day. George will be pleased, since he always 
has a splendid time at Sally’s, and I will say 
that her dinners are usually excellent, although 
how she ever does it with just a cook and a 


ORAWING BY BENITO 


He really 


eye of a hawk, I was able to dis- 
cover the proper use for every 
bit of that silver which I bought 
at auctton last Spring—and just 
as | was despairing of ever find- 
ing out what some of it was for. 

Well, Henry Wright sat on 
my left, which was a total 
disastre, while on my right there sat a man 
whose name I didn’t catch and whom I didn’t 
know from the.dust-man—a sort of dull, grey- 
faced creature with drooping mustaches who 
did nothing but ask me, at two minute intervals, 
if I hunted. As though I looked like one of 
those great strapping women who stand with 
one foot turned out on the hearth, for all the 
world like a dray-man. I said something of the 
kind to this gray person, and added, “And as 
for the men who hunt! Great, mussy pink 
louts, stomping about and waving fox brushes 
—really, they turn me quite faint.” 

“Haw!” muttered the old creature, and 
then very tactlessly, I think, he said, “Pity 
you don’t care for hunting. I was Master of 
Hounds at Meadowbrook for quite a while— 
and still hunt there. In fact my wife’s there 
(Continued on page 102) 
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ORAWING BY FRANS MASEREEL 


The American Quarter in Paris 


Montmartre, at Midnight: An Impression by a Noted European Artist 


ERE is a nocturnal glimpse of “Little America’, the red, white and blue 

(U. S. A.) section of Paris. It seems to be the only French territory which 
America permanently annexed in the World War. In the vicinity of the Place 
Blanche, shown above, are many favorite meeting-places for our dear people. 
The bright lights in the drawing indicate “American Bars’ where champagne 
is dispensed at 120f. per throw (while, a few blocks away, the same champagne 
is taken off the ice for 35f.). A peek into the Rat Mort, Pigalle’s, Le Moulin 
Rouge, or Cyrano’s would convince you that in Montmartre you will meet every- 
one you ever knew at home. Zelli’s is just around the corner, and Joe, the 
genial proprietor there, is a character lately removed from Greenwich Village 


and a favorite with our college boys from New Haven. Half a block down the 
Rue Notre Dame de Lorette from which the taxi (at left) has just emerged is 
Le Cog et Il’Ane, laboratory of the psychoanalysts. The sight-seeing bus (en- 
tering at right) is crowded with timid and eminently respectable tourists 
(letters, care of The American Express Company) who still believe that Paris 
is a wicked city and that Montmartre is Hell’s Kitchen, or more exactly, Hell’s 
Boudoir. Little do they realize that they are still safe and among friends, and 
that the gentle razzing which is wafted in their direction from the passing crowds 
emanates not from cut-throats of the Parisian underworld but from fellow rub- 
bernecks from the Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave, etc. 
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The Adult, the Artist and the Circus 


A Mildly Philosophic Plea for the Performers, the Menagerie and the Freaks 
By E. E. CUMMINGS 


DITOR’S NOTE: You enjoy the theatre and 
E you enjoy art, but do you enjoy the circus? 
Did you go to the circus this year? And if so, did 
you have a really good time? If you are bored at 
the circus, or if you don’t go for fear of being bored, 
read what a “modernistic’” writer and painter has to 
say on this subject—then, at the very next oppor- 
tunity, visit the circus and be bored—if you can be! 


HEN something joyous, which made 

our childhood particularly worth 

while, fails to delight us as adults, 
we go through the apparently serene process of 
asuming a lofty attitude toward the “out- 
grown” pleasure. Upon close inspection, how- 
ever, this process proves to be far from serene. 
Take our grown-up disdain of the circus, for 
instance. What actually happens, from the 
moment when the circus first occurs to us until 
the moment when we dismiss it as “childish,” 
is nothing less than a BATTLE. 

For, at the very thought of “circus,” a 
swarm of long-imprisoned desires breaks jail. 
Armed with beauty and demanding justice and 
everywhere threatening us with curiosity and 
Spring and childhood, this mob of forgotten 
wishes begins to storm the supposedly im- 
pregnable fortifications of our Present. We 
are caught off our guard—we must defend our- 
selves somehow: any weapon will do, We scize 
the idea that a circus is nothing but a big and 
colorful toy especially invented 
for the amusement of undeveloped 
or naif minds. With this idea and 
the idea that the theatre is an en- 
lightened form of entertainment 
worthy of our mature intelli- 
gences, we lay about us wildly; 
until—after a brave struggle—the 
motley horde retreats, abandoning 
its dead and wounded. But we 
ourselves are not unscathed: our 
wounds give us no peace; we must 
somchow forget them. Accord- 
ingly we betake ourselves to a 
theatre or to the movics. There, 
under the influence of a powerful 
anaesthetic known as Pretend, we 
forget not only the circus but all 
our other sorrows, including the 
immortal dictum of that in- 
exorable philosopher Krazy Kat: 
IP's what’s behind me that I am. 

But suppose, now, that an ex- 
citing experiment is attempted. 
Why not try to consider the circus 
directly, or as a_ self-sufficient 
phenomenon independent ot the 
theatre, movies, radio and similar 
lofty amusements? I have in mind neither a 
detailed analysis of the American circus of 
today, nor yet a pompous monologue on the 
circus throughout the ages, but merely a few 
personal remarks anent the menagerie, the 
freaks, and the “big show” of the Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey circus. 

And speaking of the menagerie, nothing can 
shake my conviction that a periodic and highly 
concentrated dose of wild animals—elephants, 
tigers, lions, leopards, jaguars, bears, wolves, 
giraffes, kangaroo, zebras, horned horses, 
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COLLECTION CF E6EN S. DRAPER, ESQ. 


The bigness of the circus-show is intrinsic. 
top’’, there is actuality, not play-acting . . . living players play with 
life. There unbelievably skilful, inexorably beautiful, unimaginably 
dangerous things are continually and really occurring. The ‘‘confused 
impression” produced is part and parcel of the real glory of the circus is made. Or we may say thirt 


camels, hyenas, rhinoceri and at least one 
hippopotamus—is indispensable to the happi- 
ness of all mature civilized human beings. 
Were Congress to pass a bill compelling every 
adult inhabitant of the United States of 
America to visit the circus at least twice a 
year, with the stipulation that each visitor 
must spend (willy-nilly) not less than half 
an hour in the menagcric, I believe that, 
throughout the entire country, four out of 
five hospitals, jails and insane-asylums would 
close down. It is my hunch that, as an im- 
mediate result of this simple legislation, hun- 
dreds of cripples—lame, halt and blind— 
would toss their infirmities to the winds, 
thousands of ill-starred homes would break into 
paeons of rejoicing—and millions of psycho- 
analysts would be thrown out of employment. 





OR the benefit of any disciple of Freud 

who may chance to peruse the above state- 
ment, I hereby whisper that my own totem is 
the elephant. And what, gentle subscriber to 
Vanity Fair, may your totem be? In case you 
aren’t sure, or think you haven’t any, I counsel 
vou to take the very next train for whatever city 
the circus may happen to occupy (unless you 
are so fortunate as to have it with vou at the 
moment.) Above all, don’t be satisfied with a 





THE CIRCUS 


trip to some mere zoo; for zoos—poor, placid, 
colourless things that they are—completely Jack 
that outrageous intensity which makes the circus 
menagerie unique as a curative institution and 
endows the denizens of that institution with 
a fourth or fifth-dimensional significance for 
the neuroses. 

By this time, surely, my worthy readers have 
doubtless decided that I myself am a salaried 
member of that branch of the circus which 
comprises “‘the strange people”. Although this 
is an error—although I am neither a Missing 





FROM THE PAINTING BY GEORGE BELLOWS 


Underneath “the big 


Link nor a Fat Lady nor yet an Ambassador 
from Mars—I may mention that I feel highly 
complimented at being mistaken for one or all 
of these prodigies. For (in my opinion) happy 
is that writer, who, in the course of his life- 
time, succeeds in making a dozen persons react 
to his personality as genuinely or vividly 2s 





millions react, each and every year, to the 
magnetic personality of Zip, the What-Is-It! 
Nor can I refrain, at this point, from saluting 
also the Giant, the Pygmy, the Pin-Head, the 
unutterably refined Human Skeleton and the 
other distinguished members of Zip’s very 
select society. Having done this, I shall spare 
my readers further rhapsody. In return for the 
favor, I ask that all who are interested in a 
sensitive interpretation of certain world-famous 
oddities, as well as in the origin of what we 
now call the American circus, will hasten to 
consult (if by mischance they have not already 
done so) M. R. Werner’s excellent and ex- 
tremely entertaining biography: Barnum. 
Having cast rapid glances at the menagerie 
and the freaks, we enter “the big top”—where 
dwells the really-truly circus-show. ‘This may 
be described as a gigantic spectacle, cwhich is 
surrounded by an audience, as were the tragedies 
of Aeschylus and the comedies of Aristophanes 
—in contrast to our modern theatrés, where an 
audience and a spectacle merely 
confront each other. The show it- 
self, we immediately notice, has 
a definite kind of bigness. By 
“definite kind,” I mean that the 
bigness of the circus-show is in- 
trinsic—like the bigness of an ele- 
phant or of a skyscraper—not su- 
perficial, as in the case of an en- 
larged snapshot. The nature of 
this bigness becomes apparent when 
We perceive that it is never, for 
so much as the fraction of an in- 
stant, motionless. Anyone who has 
stood just across the street from 
the Woolworth Building and has 
watched it wriggle upward like a 
skyrocket, or who has observed the 
irrevocably, gradually moving 
structure of an elephant which is 
“standing still”—anyone who has 
beheld these miracles, will under- 
stand me when I say that the 
bigness of the circus-show is a 
kind of nobility. Movement is the 
very stuff out of which this dream 





ha 


movement is the content, the sub- 
ject-matter, of the circus-show, while bigness 
is its form; provided we realise that here (as 
in all true ‘tworks of art’) content and form 
are aspects of a homogeneous whole. 

At this great spectacle, as nowhere else, 
the adult onlooker knows that unbelievably 
skilful and inexorably beautiful and unimagin- 
ably dangerous things are continually happen- 
ing. But this is not all: he feels that there 
is a little too much going on at any given 
moment. Here and now, I desire to point out 

(Continued on page 98 ) 
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ORAWING BY FRANS MASEREEL 


The American Quarter in Paris 


Montmartre, at Midnight: An Impression by a Noted European Artist 


ERE is a nocturnal glimpse of “Little America”, the red, white and blue 

(U. S. A.) section of Paris. It seems to be the only French territory which 
America permanently annexed in the World War. In the vicinity of the Place 
Blanche, shown above, are many favorite meeting-places for our dear people. 
The bright lights in the drawing indicate “American Bars” where champagne 
is dispensed at 120f. per throw (while, a few blocks away, the same champagne 
is taken off the ice for 35f.). A peek into the Rat Mort, Pigalle’s, Le Moulin 
Rouge, or Cyrano’s would convince you that in Montmartre you will meet every- 
one you ever knew at home. Zelli’s is just around the corner, and Joe, the 
genial proprietor there, is a character lately removed from Greenwich Village 


and a favorite with our college boys from New Haven. Half a block down the 
Rue Notre Dame de Lorette from which the taxi (at left) has just emerged is 
Le Cog et I’Ane, laboratory of the psychoanalysts. The sight-seeing bus (en- 
tering at right) is crowded with timid and eminently respectable tourists 
(letters, care of The American Express Company) who still believe that Paris 
is a wicked city and that Montmartre is Hell’s Kitchen, or more exactly, Hell’s 
Boudoir. Little do they realize that they are still safe and among friends, and 
that the gentle razzing which is wafted in their direction from the passing crowds 
emanates not from cut-throats of the Parisian underworld but from fellow rub- 
bernecks from the Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave, etc. 
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The Adult, the Artist and the Circus 
A Mildly Philosophic Plea for the Performers, the Menagerie and the Freaks 


By E. E. CUMMINGS 


DITOR’S NOTE: You enjoy the theatre and 
ee enjoy art, but do you enjoy the circus? 
Did you go to the circus this year? And if so, did 
you have a really good time? If you are bored at 
the circus, OF if you don’t go for fear of being bored, 
read what a “modernistic” writer and painter has to 
say on this subject—then, at the very next oppor- 
tunity, visit the circus and be bored—if you can be! 


HEN something joyous, which made 

our childhood particularly worth 

while, fails to delight us as adults, 
we go through the apparently serene process of 
assuming a lofty attitude toward the “out- 
grown” pleasure. Upon close inspection, how- 
ever, this process proves to be far from serene. 
Take our grown-up disdain of the circus, for 
instance. What actually happens, from the 
moment when the circus first occurs to us until 
the moment when we dismiss it as “childish,” 
is nothing less than a BATTLE. 

For, at the very thought of “circus,” a 
swarm of long-imprisoned desires breaks jail. 
Armed with beauty and demanding justice and 
everywhere threatening us with curiosity and 
Spring and childhood, this mob of forgotten 
wishes begins to storm the supposedly im- 
pregnable fortifications of our Present. We 
are caught off our guard—we must defend our- 
selves somchow: any weapon will do. We scize 
the idea that a circus is nothing but a big and 
colorful toy especially invented 
for the amusement of undeveloped 
or naif minds. With this idea and 
the idea that the theatre is an en- 
lightened form of entertainment 
worthy of our mature intelli- 
gences, we lay about us wildly; 
until—after a brave struggle—the 
motley horde retreats, abandoning 
its dead and wounded. But we 
ourselves are not unscathed: our 
wounds give us no peace; we must 
somchow forget them. Accord- 
ingly we betake ourselves to a 
theatre or to the movies. There, 
under the influence of a powerful 
anaesthetic known as Pretend, we 
forget not only the circus but all] 
our other sorrows, including the 
immortal dictum of that in- 
exorable philosopher Krazy Kat: 
I?s what's behind me that I am. 

But suppose, now, that an ex- 
citing experiment is attempted. 
Why not try to consider the circus 
directly, or as a self-sufficient 
phenomenon independent ot the 
theatre, movies, radio and similar 
lofty amusements? I have in mind neither a 
detailed analysis of the American circus of 
today, nor yet a pompous monologue on the 
circus throughout the ages, but merely a few 
personal remarks anent the menagerie, the 
freaks, and the “big show” of the Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey circus. 

And speaking of the menagerie, nothing can 
shake my conviction that a periodic and highly 
concentrated dose of wild animals—elephants, 
tigers, lions, leopards, jaguars, bears, wolves, 
giraffes, kangaroo, zebras, horned horses, 


life. 
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COLLECTION CF EGEN S, DRAPER, ESQ. 


The bigness of the circus-show is intrinsic. 
top’’, there is actuality, not play-acting . . . living players play with 
There unbelievably skilful, inexorably beautiful, unimaginably 
dangerous things are continually and really occurring. The “confused 
impression” produced is part and parcel of the real glory of the circus is 


camels, hyenas, rhinoceri and at least one 
hippopotamus—is indispensable to the happi- 
ness of all mature civilized human beings. 
Were Congress to pass a bill compelling every 
adult inhabitant of the United States of 
America to visit the circus at least twice a 
vear, with the stipulation that cach visitor 
must spend (willy-nilly) not less than half 
an hour in the menagerie, I believe that, 
throughout the entire country, four out of 
five hospitals, jails and insane-asvlums would 
close down, It is my hunch that, as an im- 
mediate result of this simple legislation, hun- 
dreds of cripples—lame, halt and blind 
would toss their infirmities to the winds, 
thousands of ill-starred homes would break into 
paeons of rejoicing—and millions of psycho- 
analysts would be thrown out of employment. 











OR the benefit of any disciple of Freud 

who may chance to peruse the above state- 
ment, I hereby whisper that my own totem is 
the elephant. And what, gentle subscriber to 
Vanity Fair, may your totem be? In case you 
aren’t sure, or think you haven’t any, I counsel 
you to take the very next train for whatever city 
the circus may happen to occupy (unless you 
are so fortunate as to have it with vou at the 
moment.) Above all, don’t be satisfied with a 





THE CIRCUS 


trip to some mere zoo; for zoos—poor, placid, 
colourless things that they are—completely lack 
that outrageous intensity which makes the circus 
menagerie unique as a curative institution and 
endows the denizens of that institution with 
a fourth or fifth-dimensional significance for 
the neuroses. 

By this time, surely, my worthy readers have 
doubtless decided that I myself am a salaried 
member of that branch of the circus which 
comprises ‘‘the strange people”. Although this 
is an error—although I am neither a Missing 


Underneath “the big 


Link nor a Fat Lady nor yet an Ambassador 
from Mars—I may mention that I feel highly 
complimented at being mistaken for one or all 
of these prodigies. For (in my opinion) happy 
is that writer, who, in the course of his life- 
time, succeeds in making a dozen persons react 





to his personality as genuinely or vividly 23 
millions react, each and every year, to the 
magnetic personality of Zip, the What-Is-It! 
Nor can I refrain, at this point, from saluting 
also the Giant, the Pygmy, the Pin-Head, the 
unutterably refined Human Skeleton and the 
other distinguished members of Zip’s very 
select society. Having done this, I shall spare 
my readers further rhapsody. In return for the 
favor, I ask that all who are interested in a 
sensitive interpretation of certain world-famous 
oddities, as well as in the origin of what we 
now call the American circus, will hasten to 
consult (if by mischance they have not already 
done so) M. R. Werner’s excellent and ex- 
tremely entertaining biography: Barnum. 

Having cast rapid glances at the menagerie 
and the freaks, we enter “the big top”—where 
dwells the really-truly circus-show. This may 
be described as a gigantic spectacle, chich is 
surrounded by an audience, as were the tragedies 
of Aeschylus and the comedies of Aristophanes 
—in contrast to our modern theatrés, where an 
audience and a spectacle merely 
confront each other. The show it- 
self, we immediately notice, has 
a definite kind of bigness. By 
“definite kind,” I mean that the 
bigness of the circus-show is in- 
trinsic—like the bigness of an ele- 
phant or of a skyscraper—not su- 
perficial, as in the case of an en- 
larged snapshot. The nature of 
this bigness becomes apparent when 
we perceive that it is never, for 
so much as the fraction of an in- 
stant, motionless. Anyone who has 
stood just across the street from 
the Woolworth Building and has 
watched it wriggle upward like a 
skyrocket, or who has observed the 
irrevocably, gradually moving 
structure of an elephant which is 
“standing still”—anyone who has 
beheld these miracles, will under- 
stand me when I say that the 
bigness of the circus-show is a 
hind of nobility. Movement is the 
very stuff out of which this dream 
made. Or we may say that 

movement is the content, the sub- 
ject-matter, of the circus-show, while bigness 
is its form; provided we realise that here (as 
in all true ‘tworks of art”) content and form 
are aspects of a homogeneous whole. 

At this great spectacle, as nowhere else, 
the adult onlooker knows that unbelievably 
skilful and inexorably beautiful and unimagin- 
ably dangerous things are continually happen- 
ing. But this is not all: he feels that there 
is a little too much going on at any given 
moment. Here and now, I desire to point out 

(Continued on page 98 ) 
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W. R. D. IRVINE 


Captain of the “Beren- 
garia” and navigating 
officer of the “Laconia” 
when torpedoed—the overt 
act which brought the 
U. S. into the War 


ERNEST MAURRAS 
An officer of the Legion 
of Honor, and Commo- 
dore of the French Line, 
Captain Maurras com- 
manded the first ship to 
sail from New York after 
the declaration of war 


OUNNEY 


SIR JAMES CHARLES 
Captain of the “Aqui- 
tania’’ and Commodore of 
the Cunard fleet, he has 
been with the line since 
1895. He has a distin- 
guished war record 





RONALD N. STUART 


Popular Skippers of the 


Trans - Atlantic Liners 


The Men Who Ferry the Vast 
Hordes of Americans to Europe 


MARIO ISNARDI 
The Captain of the N. G. 
I. liner “Giulio Cesare,” 
has made a total of 780 
trips between Europe and 
the two Americas. He 

was knighted in 1912 
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G. E. METCALFE 
A Yorkshireman, now the 
captain of the “Majestic” 
received two medals and 
an illuminated scroll for 
saving lives at sea. He 
signed up with the White 

Star Line in 1896 


A. H. ROSTRON 
Captain Rostron, C. B. E, 
of the “Mauretania” was 
in command of the “Car. 
pathia” when she rescued 
the “Titanic” survivors 








The Staff Captain of the 
Canadian Pacific “Empress 
of Scotland” won the V. C. 
for his work in sinking two 
German submarines while 
in command of the famous 
mystery ship “Pargus” 





HERBERT HARTLEY 
The Captain of the “Levi- 
athan” flagship of the U. 
S. Lines was with the 
American Line for years 


JOHN ROBERTS 
The Captain of the White 
Star Liner “Homeric,” as 
did the other officers on 
this page, won major dec- 
orations for war service 
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The Mysterious Mr. Chokay 
Suggestion Wreaks Havoc in the Household of a Man Who Had a Pretty Wite 


NE night I had dinner at the house 

of a friend. We all believed him to be 

the happiest of mortals. Three years be- 
fore, to the day, he had married a well-brought 
up and demure girl, and, as the phrase goes, 
“of honest parentage.” I saw her often in her 
childhood and she impressed me, I remember, 
by her gentle nature and her utter loveliness. 
These characteristics did not desert her in her 
married life. She used to dress simply, never 
rode about in taxicabs, and haggled with the 
tradesmen (good-naturedly, of course) to save 
afew cents for the family exchequer. She 
deposited all her extra money—and there was 
not much of that—-in a savings bank. She 
never went to the theatre except when she re- 
ceived free tickets. And if a loudly dressed 
fellow accorded her an impertinent stare as 
she walked down the street, she would mect 
his glance with such a look of contempt that 
he would writhe and lose all humour for an 
amorous adventure. Indeed, she was an admir- 
able example for other respectable women who 
are occasionally beset by such scoundrels. 

It really won’t be difficult to describe her 
husband. He was rather corpulent; he went 
lazily about his work; he ate with magnificent 
deliberation—much and often. He was fond 
of cigars and used to read the newspapers every 
morning from the first page to the last, in- 
cluding the advertisements. He wore the same 
suit for months at a time—too indolent to change 
his clothes. Naturally no one could call Ais 
nature excitable. He was one of those persons 
born without that sense which appreciates 
rapture, passion, love or art. 

After dinner, his wife said suddenly: “Do 
you know, I’ve lost the pearl from my earring.” 

Her husband made an automatic response: 

“Well, all right.” (/omg pause) 


EANWHILE I set about mixing a drink; 
the husband lit another cigar, the ath 
of ascries, and the wife spoke again. 

“Won't you have it mended for me, dear?” 

Her husband replied slowly in an after- 
dinner, demi-tasse tone: 

Wes < 2» sometime . . « 
hurry about it... .” 

“Very well,” said Hlonka (she was, of course, 
the wife). “Ill give it to Mr. Chokay—he’ll 
have it mended for me.” 

The husband smiled broadly, and I saw that 
the matter was settled between them. 

About ten o’clock I was getting ready to 
leave, and I heard Ilonka say to her husband: 

“I think I’1] go into town. Don’t you want 
to go along with me?” 

“Not now... too late” and from the 
corner of his eye shot the pitiful glance of a 
thoroughly lazy fellow who for a moment 
feels that he might possibly be obliged to 
relinquish his comfortable essy chair.” 

“Never mind. Chokay will go with me.” 

I was curious. I dared to risk the most com- 
promising of the questions. 

“Who is Chokay anyway!” 

“Nobody. He doesn’t exist.” 

“He doesn’t exist? Why I’ve heard you 


there is no 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


mention his name twice already.” 

“Still—he is nobody. There is no such 
person as Chokay. Never was. When my hus- 
band is lazier than usual, or dull and uninter- 
esting, or stingy, or rude, I threater him with 
Chokay. Chokay is an imaginar} person who 





my husband—who is really too much of a 
husband—lacks. 

“Then Chokay is the 
that it?” 

“No” said Ilonka at her loveliest, ““Chokay 
is no husband at all. He is a bachclor—one of 


ideal husband—is 


those charming bachelors who is always so ° 


popular with women. Now when my husband 
doesn’t want to buy me a new dress—and I] 
need onc—I go to Chokay. He buys it for me. 
When my husband doesn’t want to go to the 
theatre with me, Chokay will go. If I drop 
my handkerchief, my husband never bends 
down to pick it up—oh no!—it is always 
Chokay. If, when Spring comes, he forgets 
to send me I always know Chokay 
wouldn’t have forgotten it. I hate to tell you 
what he is in so many words—well, to be 
frank: Chokay is my lover! 

I laughed, Ilonka laughed and I was sur- 
prised to sce her husband laughing too. They 
kissed cach other—it was a touching scene— 
but still, even after it, the lazy beggar would 
not accompany her to town. 








violets 


Il 
WO months after the little dinner, Arpad, 
the husband, paid a visit to my lodgings. 

“You remember” he said, with a tinge of 
emotion in his thick voice “you remember 
asking about a certain Chokay?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well,” he said, “I’m beginning to get sick 
of him.” 

“What seems to be the trouble?” 

“He’s turning my life into a bitter tragedy. 
No matter what I do Chokay is thrown in my 
face. Wednesday, as I was leaving the house 
in the morning, | forgot to kiss my wife 
goodbye. She called after me: ‘Never mind, 
Chokay will kiss me if you won’t.’ ” 

“What about it!” 

“That same evening she came home very 
late. My wife is naturally above suspicion, 
so I never intended to ask her where she had 
been. But what got me angry was that I was 
hungry and had to wait hours for my supper. 
Well, 1 confess, I did speak to her a little 
severely. It slipped out: ‘Where have you 
been all this time?’ She answered with that 
guileless look of hers: ‘With Chokay.’ ” 

“Is that the story!” 

“Let me finish. I would shoot the man 
who ever said that I had once suspected my 
wife of adultery. . . . You know how soundly 
I sleep—from ten until eight the next morn- 
ing without a break, That night I awoke sud- 
denly at one-thirty. I dreamed I saw Chokay 
standing by the bed, whispering to my wife. 
‘Let’s get away dearest, quickly, so as not to 
wake up the old man.” In my dream I had re- 
plied to him: ‘I will wake up. I will show 


you whether you can steal my wife!’ Then I 
did wake up. And I felt ashamed of myself 
for dreaming such a thing. For there Ilonka 
was sleeping beside me, the faint suggestion of 
a smile on her lips, looking for all the world 
like a fairy princess on a picture 
And yet. You know*—something. 
“Yes. Yes. I know.” 


postcard. 


E STOPPED speaking suddenly. As a 

bachelor of long standing, I could not 
help feeling a certain amount of pleasure at 
his pain. I couldn’t somchow stop thinking 
that it served him right. I am no psychologist, 
God knows, but it only took me a minute to 
figure out who Chokay was. Chokay I said 
is the conscience of the genus husband. It is 
the conscience of the self-satisfied fellow—the 
sort of fellow who reads a menu lovingly— 
whose palette is warmed by the mere names 
of appetizing dishes—and who never looks 
at the prices—until after dinner. I imagined 
Chokay as the projection of the ever eager, 
attentive, urbane, expert love-maker, a prose 
being with a poetry mind, a man for bache- 
lors to envy and husbands to dread—a distilla- 
tion of all the masculine traits which appeal to 
the impressionable sensibilities of women. He 





was the thorn, merely, in the conscience of my 
friend—the fly in his ointment—born from 
the spiritual body of his wife. 

“You understand?” he begged anxiously. 

I scratched my head and finally told my 
friend that I didn’t think I could help him 
very much with the problem. Had Chokay 
been a man of tangible substance, 1 pointed 
out, I could easily devise a way to dispose of 
him. But Chokay was an idea and hence ten 
thousand times more terrible. One need only, 
to suggest Jesus, Galileo, Luther, Marx. What 
matter if an idea be given the ridiculous ap- 
pellation of—well—Chokay. It has magnifi- 
cent power. That, as the philosophers say, is 
life. 


Ill 

IX weeks after the visit, 1 met Ilonka in a 

picture gallery. 

“You have decided to take an interest in 
art?” I said. 

From the confused tone of her answer, I 
gathered that she had quarreled with her 
husband. 

“T can’t stand it” she said. “I never speak of 
Chokay nowadays. But 4e mentions him from 
morning till night. If I even remark his 
trousers need pressing, he says: ‘Chokay’s 
trousers are always pressed.’ I hear nothing 
but: ‘What is Chokay daing?’, ‘Is Chokay 
expecting a visit from you this afternoon?’, 
‘Will Chokay marry you if I get a divorce?’ 
His name has become a barrier between us. 
We have carved him, polished him and 
painted him so often that he has taken definite 
form. He is a materialised being. We know 
exactly what he looks like. Like an automaton 
from the mysterious workshop of Master 
Coppelius, he has a human shape, walks about, 

(Continued on page 122 
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MISS EDWINA CLUFF 
Miss Cluff is an authority on 
Boisterous Youth and its Per- 
ils all of which, including 
the Youth, she has escaped. 
But she loves to talk about 
the messes Passion leads young 
people into. The listeners arc 
always her own age so the net 

result of her efforts is nil 
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PROFESSOR WILKINS 


Prof. J. Thompson Wilkins is 
an earnest student of society. 
In order to know just how 
the other half lives he took a 
job for two days in the Morn- 
ingside Casket Factory twelve 
years ago and has been lectur- 
ing ever since on ‘How it 
Feels to be a Day Laborer” 
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THE DOCTOR 


Dr. Rossi, who is ship's doc- 
tor on the cattle-ship, Anthrax, 
is telling his unseen audience 
how to diagnose symptoms of 
the hoof and mouth disease. 
The doctor’s descriptions are 
so lurid that all ladies who are 
listening in grow faint, and 
mothers rush upstairs to have 
a look at their little ones 


CAPT. RUSHMORE 


The sea-faring gent is a naval 
engineer who has developed a 
new method of constructing 
cantilever bridges. He is 
now putting on the air a com- 
plicated diagram and is so 
mixed up that he hasn’t the 
faintest idea where he is. 
Fortunately it doesn’t matter 
as he was switched off long ago 


Radio Talks and Talkers 


A Few Friends Who Are Invariably on the Air 


Drawings by GEORGE. LUKS 












LADY FITZ-SAUNDERS 
What gets Lady Olivia Fitz- 
Saunders all stirred up is the 
safety or lack of it for young 
white girls in China, where 
Lady Olivia has never been. 
But her Aunt's cousin said a 
Chinaman in Hong Kong once 
waved a clothes pin at her ina 

very menacing manne: 


SIGNOR TOMASELLI 
This fiery Latin tells bedtime 
stories in Italian. It is a 
pity his gestures do not carry 
over the radio as they are 
more than half of his act. 
Sig. T. goes on at seven P. M. 
just to fill a hole in the pro- 
gram when as everyone knows, 
every Italian child is out in 

the street eating bananas 
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The Omelette 


How the Thrift of the French Peasant, When Outraged, May Assist Justice 


¥i HE song of a bird in- 
sinuated itself, with 
a strange suavity, into 
Pierre Lanier’s dream 
—a nightmare of dan- 
gers, escapes, and vio- 
lences, The sound of 
the bird combating as 
J it did the riot of his 
dream and finally conquering it, woke the 
deeper who caught, between half-opened lids, 
the poignant image of a slender branch etched 
against a dazzling sky. On the branch a bird 
was singing. 

Startled, surprised, Pierre Lanier shut his 
eyes once more and fended them with his right 
forearm, which seemed surprisingly damp and 
cold to his touch. 

A bird—and his cold wet arm. He sat up 
and looked at that arm, which was brown and 
hardened by playing tennis, and at his shirt, the 
sleeves of which he had carefully rolled up to 
his elbows. 

Above him the spray which the singing bird 
had just left was still swaying. The odor of 
half-dried hay came to Pierre’s nostrils. He 
had waked up, not in his apartment in the 
Rue d’AumGle in Paris, but on the edge of a 
field in the country, a field which still billowed 
with its soft waves of grass ready for the sum- 
mer’s haying. 





E YAWNED, stretched his arms above 

his head, took off his shirt, and combed 
his hair by running his fingers through it. He 
smiled vaguely at the still rosy clouds in the 
sky, which was now the color of a bluish milk. 
A lance of red fire that pierced a nearby hedge 
showed him that the sun had just risen. 

“What a beautiful place!” 

He leaned his check against his hand and, 
in so doing, ruffled a beard of five days’ growth 
—not four days, any longer—five—Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. For 
the fifth consecutive day now a woman had 
lain, terribly motionless, huddled on the carpet 
and seemingly broken in two, in his apartment 
in the Rue d’AumGle. 

He stretched his legs. His tennis shoes, 
crusted with dried mud, were worn out from 
the four days’ journeying and the rubber sole 
of one of them was all but torn off. His 
trousers of light grey flannel, his silk socks, his 
soft shirt, the whole sporting turn-out, had 
become in those four days a tramp’s outfit of 
cast-off clothing covered with spots and smeared 
with dirt. 

His jacket, rolled up in a packet and tied 
with a cord, had served him as a pillow by 
night. It contained his watch and a few hun- 
dred francs—the pocket money he had with 
him at the moment of the crime. 

Some horses, tethered near an unseen farm- 
house, rattled their chains and neighed. Swal- 
lows darting out of a hidden and apparently 
inexhaustible hiding place skimmed above him, 
Weaving back and forth over the meadow a 
network of long whistling cries. The wind 
brought other sounds—the loud harmony of a 
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waterfall and, from the distance, the song of a 
little shepherd boy greeting the morning like 
a mussulman’s call to prayer. The daylight 
heightened a tone toward yellow. 

Pierre Lanier, man of the world, allowed 
himself to fall under the spell of all this rustic 
and homely charm. 

“How wonderful, after all, country life is!” 
He corrected himself, mentally, to say, “Or, 
rather, it used to be wonderful.” ‘Then he 
perceived that he now thought of everything 
as having belonged to the past. 

“T should have let her live, that girl. But at 
Paris one is always so tense and nervous. And 
she had certainly been getting on my nerves 
for a long time.” 


E FROWNED at the thought of that in- 

sufferable mistress of his who had deaf- 
ened him continually with her. threats, her 
tirades, her jealousies, her reproaches; buzzing 
about him like a gadfly, at once untiring and 
relentless. He saw again the act that had turned 
his misguided hands into those of a criminal: 
his flight and that body doubled up on the 
floor. 

“I was a fool,” he thought. “I should have 
run to the police station and said: ‘She had such 
a bad disposition! We had quarrelled for the 
millionth time. There was no premeditation 
in it, | swear. I’m not a scoundrel. I gave her 
two thousand francs a month, and, this very 
day we had left my little place in the country 
to go to Paris and buy her a tennis racket.’ 
That’s what I should have said. By now they 
must have found her.” 

He went back over his four days of flight 
and scarcely dared to congratulate himself on 
not having fallen into the hands of some 
local constable. 

“What does that amount to!” he thought. 
“Four days for nothing. What will come 
next?” 

He forced himself to conjure up some sort 
of picture of the future but he could see only 
a palish blank, the very pallor of which in- 
spired in him a feeling almost of physical 
nausea, 

“But I’m dying of starvation! That’s what’s 
the matter with me. That is what has bowled 
me over and snapped my courage.” 

He arose and took up the stick which he had 
cut the day before and which completed his 
tramp’s outfit. On the previous evening he had 
eaten his meal of bread and sausage by a road. 
And now he had the savage hunger of, a per- 
fectly healthy man. He leaped the ditch and 
took to the blanched highway, which was so 
parched for rain that it crunched under his 
feet like broken glass. 





“And why the deuce should I eat bread and 
sausage on the road!” he thought. ‘What pre- 
vents my going to an inn and being served with 
real food, with good food, with—eggs and 
coffee?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and lengthened 
his steps. The thought of hot coffee and an 
omelette sizzling in the pan made his mouth 
water, 

Then he passed discreetly by isolated farms, 
with clucking hens, with farmers’ wives in their 
white bonnets and red hearth-fires over which 


. the soup kettle hung suspended from its iron 


hook. 

Along about seven o’clock he passed through 
a tiny village and stopped at the last house 
in it, where an innkeeper’s sign offered 
shelter for man and beast with the further 
promise; “We aim to please,” prominently 
placarded so that it could not miss the 
traveller’s eye. 

When he entered the main room of the inn, 
a young woman, with her hair plaited in the 
back, arose, put down her baby from her lap, 
and dusted off her hands. Pierre Lanier sat 
down. 

“You want a half-pint of wine, don’t you? 
Red or white?” 


ANIER tapped on the table in what he 

fondly imagined to be the manner cf 

peasants, judging from those he had scen on the 
stage in Paris. 

“Yes, white wine. 
of course.” 

“Bacon? O yes!’ 

“And eggs?” 

“I haven’t gathered the eggs yet,” she said 
anxiously, “And at the high price they are 
now—” 

“Don’t you worry about the price. I have 
plenty of money. How much do you charge 
for a good omelette!” 

The young woman brought an carthen jug 
and a small coarse glass, meanwhile looking at 
Pierre Lanier with much uncertainty. He was 
dirty, to be sure, but mannerly, and his whole 
bearing lacked the impudence, the devil may 
care nonchalance which every true tramp secms 
to have about him. 

“You want an omelette! 
in it?” 

Pierre Lanier was amused. 

“How many eggs? Oh, six, or cight—ves, 
six or cight will do!” 

The young woman opened wide her eyes; 
her mouth fell a little strangely, but she said 
nothing. Then she took her child on her arm 
and left the room. 

Pierre Lanier smoked a cigarette. Then he 
filled and emptied his little glass three times. 
Time passed. Again he took his package of 
cigarettes from his pocket and struck a match. 
But he let the lighted match fall to the ground 
without knowing why, and turned about—to 
see in the doorway the broad blue shoulders of 
two village constables, and behind them, the 
suspicious face, now blanched with fear, of 
the woman with the plaited hair. 


You have some bacon, 


> 


How many cggs 





RINGSIDE SEATS 
(Above) 
A canvas, painted by Bel- 
lows in 1924. The artist 
also made a lithograph 
and a drawing of the 
same general subject. In 
the painting shown above 
one senses very strongly 
the peculiar hue of the 
Cooper Hewitt lights 


INTRODUCING JOHN 
L. SULLIVAN (Right) 
This picture, 21 by 21 
inches, was painted in 
1923. It was frankly in- 
spired by a lithograph 
which the artist had made 
some years before. It 
shows us the great Sulli- 
van some years after his 
fighting career had finished 
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S1x Prizefight Pictures 


By George Bellows 


EORGE BELLOWS possessed so many character- 

istics as painter, so many virtues and qualities, that 
it would be difficult to say whether he excelled as a por- 
trait painter, as a master of genre, as a landscapist or as 
a lithographer. But as to which type of his creations was 
the most widely recognized and reproduced, there can be 
no question. His prizefight paintings were certainly the 
most popular of his achievements. One of the merits of 
these canvases was that they were painstakingly correct. 
They had authority and knowledge back of them, for 
there was no greater fight ‘‘fan” than George Bellows. 
He achieved no less than six of these pugilistic works 
of art. They are grouped here together for the first time 
in any periodical. Only four of these canvases will be 
seen at the great Bellows Memorial Exhibition, which 
will open at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New 
York, on October 12th. The most famous of them all— 
The Fight between Dempsey and Firpo—will certainly be 
among those to be seen at the Memorial Exhibition 
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CLUB NIGHT (Above) 


This painting is often confused with 
two other canvases by Mr. Bellows, 
the “Stag at Sharkey’s” (lower right) 
and, “Both Members of this Club” 
(center). The themes are alike, the 
coloring and treatment dissimilar 


DEMPSEY-FIRPO (Below) 


The last of the artist’s prizefight pic- 
tures, and perhaps, the best known. 
It is 63 by 51 inches and was pairtted 
in 1924. It was inspired by a litho- 
graph he had made after witnessing 
this incredibly dramatic battle 











BOTH MEMBERS OF THIS CLUB 
(Left) 


A canvas, 63 by 54 inches, painted in 
1909, two months after ‘‘A Stag at 
Sharkey’s.” The theme is, as shown, 
a bout between a negro and a white 
man. This picture has been widely 
reproduced—both here and abroad 


A STAG AT SHARKEY'’S (Below) 
This is the only one of Bellows’ 
“fight” pictures owned by an American 
Art Museum—the one at Cleveland. 
It is 48 by 36 inches and was painted 
in 1909. The canvas shows us a then 
famous sporting club in New York 
managed by Sailor Tom Sharkey 
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THE YOUNGER SET 


Two veterans,  shoulder-to- 
shouldering in The Blue Kit- 
ten, an  under-the-pavement 
tea-room where the 1926 flap- 
per models are already on 
display. The age of these 
hardened old ruffians—in the 
police court—is invariably 16 


COUNTRY COUSINS 
Dowager visitors from 
the Far West are often 
enthralled by the “im- 
promptu” fandangos ex- 
ecuted by the guests. / 
“Oh, dear,” murmurs Mrs. * 
George Fiskil, “and she 
looks so virtuous too!” 


s 














ITALIAN STYLE 
Here, in its jaundiced glory, is the Italian tea- 
room, where you must know three door-keepers 
and one policeman to get by the iron grill. 
Inside is a brand of claret dispensed, which 
has very much the after-effects of crude gin 





BLOWING BUBBLES 


The young poet who lends atmos- 
phere to the Purple Parrot—where 
she works as capper and come-on 


‘ - 
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THE HOSTESS 
On Broadway a hostess is 
modestly dressed in chiffon 
and orchids, but in Greenwich 
Village a Nautch dress and two 
bracelets are now de rigueur 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 
More and more, the tea-rooms 
in Greenwich Village are bur- 
rowing underground. A sunny, 


well-ventilated, Chintz-embow- 


ered tea-room would shower its 
sunlight on a desert world. “‘Au 
fond!”’ is the cry that goes round. 
It is perhaps more difficult for 
the police to raid a cavern than 
a “rez de chaussée” tea-room 


Sketches by 


DOROTHY FERRISS 
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The Very Latest School in Art 


An Unconsciousnist Painter and a Kindly Critic of Ye Old Schoole Exchange Ideas 
By SCRIBNER TICKEL 


IME: Midnight 
SceNE: A basement-cellar, minus 
ccall-paper, furniture and windows. The 
artist, @ pallid youth whose mouth is crammed 
with brushes, chalk, charcoal, palette-knivezs, 
pencils, etc., stands in one corner, attired in a 
thoroughly smashed strace-hat and a pair of 
arsenic-green  pyjamas—splashing, slashing, 
scraping, smudging, at a gigantic canvas. The 
intense darkness of the cellar is broken only by 
the fitful glow of a cigarette, which indicates 
that the critic (a respectable old gentleman 
well past his dotage, seated timidly on a 
cracker-Lox in the opposite corner) is smoking 
nervously. From all possible directions in the 
apartments above, come noises of phonographs, 
radios, pianolas, quarrelings, screams, and an 
occasional pistol shot. 


HE CRITIC: (After some minutes, cry- 
ing out shrilly above the uproar) You're 
quite sure Vm not disturbing you,—I think 
I'd really better go—V1] come another time. 
Tue Artist: (Shouts through his nose) 
Remain! Don’t budge! Proceed! 

C: But really—lI don’t wish to interrupt— 

A: (Scornfully) You couldn’t interrupt if 
you tried! 

" C: (Quaking) But you sce... . 1 just 
dropped in with the idea of asking a few ques- 
tions—I didn’t expect to find you busy— 

A: For Heaven’s sake, ask your questions: 
ak me somcthing—nothing—everything— 
anything. . . . I must have some distraction, 
some excitement. (Bazels out at the top of his 
voice) It’s too quict in here! 

C: (In amazement) Do you really mean to 
say that you ezjoy this hidcous racket? 

A: (Shouts) Hideous? —Not at all. Beauti- 
ful! Noise is the sublime incarnation of the 
spirit of the twenty-second century in terms 
of the twenticth—I love it! 

C: (Doubtfully) But I should think it 
would inhibit your— 

A: On the contrary. Stimulates me! I tell 
you I love it: I can’t do without it: I must 
have it: the more noise the better. 

C: indeed! But what of your art? 

A: You don’t understand. That’s the whole 
point: my art is w#conscious. 

C: You mean you’ve never attended any 
schools? 

A: I should hope NOT! But that’s neither 
here nor there. 

C: Just how do you use the word “Uncon- 
scious? ”” 

A: In the usual, ultra-Freudian-infra-Jun- 
gian-cxtra-AdIcrian sense. 

C: Oh, I see—but what on earth has noise 
got to do with your “Unconscious?” 

A: Stupid!—it’s all perfectly simple. I am 
an Unconscious artist; so long as my Conscious 
interferes with what I’m doing, my art is at a 
standstill; 1 am helpless, thwarted, frustrated. 

C: Yes, but— 

A: (Fiercely) No “buts!” I tell you the 
thing as it is. In order to create a picture, | 
am first of all forced to eliminate my conscious 
mind and will. 
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C: (Timidly) 1 should think that would be 
rather difficult— 

A: Difficult? Just the opposite. Noise is 
the solution! Racket—tumult—hurly-burly— 
that’s what does it! 

C: (Cringing, as a revolver-shot is heard 
directly overhead, followed by a long-dracen- 
out scream) You certainly seem to have suc- 
ceeded in finding a place suited to your... 
let us say, tastes. 

A: (Shouts back proudly) It is noisy, isn’t 
it! And let me tell you, I sought far and wide 


before I came on this paradise! It was no casy° 


matter getting myself a domicile as thrilling 
and distracting and conscious-killing as this 
one! 

C: And as dark. 

A: Ah—that’s my second great discovery! 

C: (Confused) But my dear fellow, do you 
mean to tell me that you paint in the dark 
by preference? 

A: Certainly! Of course I do. 

C: May I inquire why? 

A: (Simply) Because, otherwise, I might 
sce what I was doing—and that would be fatal 
to my art. That would make me conscious. 


C: Really? 
A (WITH conviction) Absolutely fatal. 


: (A pause, during which the sounds of 
many drunken people of various genders hurl- 
ing themselves hither and thither, above the 
studio, are heard: cries of “Police! Murder! 
Fire!” come from various directions: a table is 
upset with a thunderous crash of glass.) 

C: (In a trembling voice) 1 say—excuse 
me... would you mind—would you very 
much object if I lit a match— 

A: (Sternly) What for? 

C: Just—just to sce the picture you’re work- 
ing on—for a moment— 

A: Impossible. That would spoil everything. 

C: But you don’t need to see it yourself— 
suppose I first blindfolded you? (Coaxingly) 
With a nice silk handkerchief? 

A: No, no. That doesn’t work—I used to 
paint blindfolded, by candle light: but it 
didn’t work: I found myself peeping. (Sad/y) 
We are all human, 

C: Still, after all, Pll see the picture some- 
time, so why not now? 

A: (Ferociously) You will see it? When? 
Where? How? 

C: In some gallery— 

A: (Witheringly) Gallery? 

C:—When you exhibit it— 

A: (With great emotion) 1 want you to 
know, sir, that I am ot an exhibitionist! 

C: You don’t understand—surely, some 
time— 

A: The parasitic art gallerics are clamor- 
ing with slavering mouths for my work, sir, 
but I want you to know that I am too much in 
love with my art to stoop to such a vile, de- 
generate and neurotic act as the exhibition of 
my canvases, 

C: (In great confusion) But—but you never 
intend to show your paintings—! 


A: (Emphatically) Never, sir! (With a 


touch of pride) Not even to mysclf! 

C: In that case, excuse me for asking... 
how do you expect to live? 

A: (Proudly) 1 am an artist, sir, and the 
world owes me a living. 

C: But if the world refuses to believe— 

A:—That it owes me a living? Then, sir, 
I shall starve: it is my prerogative. 

C: I meant, supposing the world (never 
having had an opportunity to behold your 
cfforts) docs not recognize the fact that you 
are an artist? 

A: (Contemptuously) So much the worse 
for the world! 


— - amazed ) Avery remarkable idea, 
: certainly! 

A: My own idea, sir, and nobody else’s. 

C: But what of the great masters? 

A: I acknowledge no masters. 

C: And may I ask, where did you get the 
idea of painting? 

A: I didn’t get it—it got me. 

C: H’m ... and what becomes of your, 
let us say, works of art, when they’re finished? 
Do you hide them away, or—(A frightful 
crash: the critic starts to his feet with a cry—- 
the whole cellar trembles to its very founda- 
tions.) —My God! What on carth happened 
then? 

A: (Calmly ) I have answered your question. 

C: My—? My question? 

A: (Even more calmly, laying aside an axe) 
I have finished your portrait. 

C: Good Heavens— 

A: You may now strike a match. (The 
critic does so: revealing the gigantic canvas in 
ruins at the artist's feet.) 

C: So that was my—my_ portrait—which 
you were working on all this time? 

A: It was, 

C: And you have destroyed it utterly. 

A: I have. 

C: Why? 

A: Why not? It was finished. 

C: How could you be sure? 

A: The answer to that question is very sim- 
ple: I knew that your portrait was finished 
when I found that I had no more charcoal, 
that my last pencil was broken, that all my 
pastels were gone, that my palctte-knife had 
bent double, and that my colors were ex- 
hausted. 

C: (Putting his hand to his brow) Extra- 
ordinary . I feel as if 1 were going mad 
. » « excuse me—good day. (He totters fez- 
bly toward the dour.) 

A: (Interposing) Stop! (The critic halts, 
in terror.) You have forgotten something! 

C: (Desperately) | have my hat. 

A: You have forgotten something very much 
more important than your hat. 

C: (Almost weeping) What—what have I 
forgotten? 

A: (Folding his arms) You have forgotten 
—to ask the price. 

C: (Astounded) Price? 

A: Certainly. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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DOROTHY WILDING, LONDON 


Gertrude Lawrence—Starry Hyphen in Anglo-American Alliances 


Beatrice Lillie and Fack Buchanan Will Co-Star With Her When Arch Selwyn 


Brings the New English Edition of Charlot’s Revue to America in November 
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“Hm!! Riding '—In 
egony!—dey was riding. 
Dey was riding wid 
skwoiming wit tweesting 
—you know, hill at heaze’”’ 


The Scandals of High Society 


The Peril of Cocktails, Rouge, Gin Rickeys, Face Powder, Gambling and Gay Parties 


“DITOR’S NOTE: In our Sep- 
E tember issue we published the 
first of a series of articles by Milt 
Gross, the New York humorist and 
cartoonist. Mr. Gross is busily en- 
gaged in sowing, throughout Amer- 
ica, the seeds of a new dialect, the 
Hebrew patois, as practised by the 
residents of a Jewish apartment 
house in New York, and as over- 
heard in the shaft of a dumb-waiter. 
This is the second article of a series 
which Mr. Gross is doing. 


ECOND FLOOR: Sotch 

a scendels wot it’s going 

on in de 

Mrs. Fictlebaum is stottling!!! 
First Froor: Wot is?? 

Hm!—\t 


stends here preented a hotticle 


noose-papcrs, 


Second Foor: 
in de paper wot a prominence diver wins a 
geprec— 

Firsr Fioor: Oh! dey got now a college 
from ecrobets! 

Seconp Fioor: Hm—cecrobets! From 
HOPERA! A diver! A Primmadora from 
hopera is grented a degree witt climony witt 
consil fizz! ! 

Firsr Froor: Oh—from diwusses you spick- 
king— 

Seconp Froor: Of cuss, from diwusses. Wot 
else should it be a tropic from conwersation? 
Odder it’s sooing a hosband de wife for a 
diwuss, odder its sooing de wife a hosband for 
odder wice-woister. It spreng opp 
gradually sotch a academic from diwusses witt 
scendels wot it’s a disgraze for 


a diwuss- 





ceewilization! ! 

Firsr FLoor: Wot could it be de 
cuzzi? 

Seconp FLoor: Hm—is deefer- 
Could be maybe in- 
compactability, odder alienation 
from infections, odder a internal 
triangle, It waries de rizzons. 

Firsr FLoor: So wot’ll gonna be? 

Seconp FLoor: Hm—Don’t esk 
—vou should ridd here a hotticle 
Wot it preents a spitch from a spick- 
ker wot he was roasting all dem 
goot-for-nothing pipple wot it made 
dem de hears to boin!! It stends 
here, “Spicker Lunches Attacks on 
Hidle Reech!” 

Firsr FLoor: Hm—a tax dey got 
now on diwusses? 

SEconpD Foor: 
“Makes — Scatting 


ence CUZZCS. 





Wait yet-—— 
« ae 
Denounciation 





“Hm! A 

diver wins 

“Oh! dey got nov: a col- 
lege from ecrobets!” 


“Diwuss—is deeference cuzzes. 
odder alienation from infections, odder a internal triangle. 


de rizzons. Sometimes is myoochal disagrimment und things like dot.” 


Words, Pictures, and Moral by MILT) GROSS 


from Feds, Fables from Mod- 
ern Tenancies!!! “Esks, ‘Is 
dees a system{!’ in swipping 
indickment in de front of a 
Large Ordinance.” “Leesten- 
ers Ride in Chairs!!!” 

First Fuoor: Oh! In a trol- 
ley car was de lacture? 

Srconp Fioor: Hm!! Rid- 
ing!—In egony!—dev was rid- 
ing. It was cripping out by dem 
de geelty conscious so dev was 
riding wid skwoiming wit tweest- 
prominence ing 5 


: e you know, hill at heaze. 
a degree 


Firsr Fioor: Aha! Goot!! 

Siconpd Froor: Wait vet—- 
Leesten de spitch:—Is_ so:—- 
Patted witt pempered!! Wain, concitted, witt 
salf-scented pipple!! Wovll be from you?? 
Take hidd a warming!!!) Rimamber de mutt 
witt de flame wott he seenged off de winks! 
Biware!!!) Diss ivvil must. ciss!!! Cocktails 
witt gin ricketys wid podder wit rodge witt 
leepstick witt gembling witt cods witt gay pod- 
dics is all wot it manipulizes you de time!!! 
Night clobs, witt yot treeps, witt dreenking, 
Witt accesses, Wot it rifles ivvin de ogres from 
agent Greece odder de Roman Hempire—” 

Firsr Fioor: Oh! is going on also annodder 
sazeball Scendel—- 

Srconp Fioor: Wait yvet!! Hit stends here: 
“Pipple are geeving went to de peshunns wit 
“You will esk me latices 


” 


de baze himpulses. 


OP ug 








Could be maybe incompactability, 
It waries 


witt gantlemen, ‘Wot is de rizzon?f’ So I will 
geeve you a henswer—HIDLENESS!!! Avery- 
body is blazay!! Averybody aint got wot dey 
should do it to kipp dem hoccupite!! Itch one 
is sikking new threels witt cessations!!! De 
Probection enfussment is craptically a foss!! 
So you will esk me: ‘Wot is a ramedy?’ So I 
will geeve you a hen- 
swer: WOIK—Hod woik 
is a panicky for all eels. 
Create a embition vou 
should do something 
Make a_har- 
nessed effort!! Trow 
huff de sheckels. Sizze 
a hinspiration! !—Ridd 


nubble!! 


wot he says de pote: 

In de woild’s brud fild 
from bettle! 

In de biffawhack from 
live 

“Tak hid a warm- 

ing! ! ! Rimamber de 

mutt witt de flame 

wott he seenged off 

de winks!” 


‘Be not like domb dree- 

ven kettle 
‘Be a hirro in de strive!’ 
“Odderweiss —”’ (und 
here de spickker shook 
a warming furlinger at de ordinance) “Odder- 
weiss, WE ARE ON DE ROTE TO RUM- 
INATION!!!!” 

First Froorn: Hmm mm-—Sotch a Horror- 
tory wid byootiful sediments!!! 

SEecoND Foor: Wait yet! “In potting | 
must sond a final woid from ammunition-—— 
We must take mashers 

Firsr Fioor: Goot!!! It’s time 
already wot dey should arrest dem, 








dem floits wid mashers 

Sreconp Fioor: Who’s tukking 
from floiting—We must take mash- 
ers like a tailor takes from suits a 
masher—to combat diss ivvil wot its 
spreenging opp by lipps wid bonds.” 

First Fioor: Bonds!! Oh, from 
Wall Stritt spakulating dev com- 
plaining ulso? 

Stconp Fioor: “Itch one should 
have a hobby!!” 

First FLroor: Hm, dots de won- 
derful advice wot he geeves. Is un- 
derstoot wot we got a hobby. 

Seconp Foor: So you got maybe 
a hobby? 

First Firoor: Hm, for fife years 
you know me, und you dont know 
yat dot mine hobby is a tailor? ? 
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| 
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It is dawn, horribly so, “<1 
| but Big Ben will not be ; 
| denied. “Up, up,” cries 
the alarm, “to hunt the 
stag amid the Trossach : 
glens.” With a Caledo- Bie THE TERRAIN 
nian curse the Hunter - a Somewhere in these three 
emerges from the hay - te thousand acres lies hid 
the quarry, the stag him. 
self, lordly Monarch of 
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stirs yon heather where the / 
throstle throstles sae blithe? \ / | 
See, yon horned head and list to , | 
| yon snort. ’Tis a stag, by the a m | 


name of Nimrod. Steady, now, 

easy does it. The picture above 

shows how the well dressed hun- 
ter will stare this season 





THE KILL 


BANG!, the Glen resounds to the 
report of the Hunter’s rifle. There 
is a low moan from the haggis 
bushes, a tossing of horns and all is 
still. He now has but to inspect his 
prey and be off to the Manor 
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THE BAG RETRIBUTION 


What luck, indeed! Our Hunter has killed his host's fa- 
vorite Jersey cow and the supply of breakfast cream is 
ruined at the source. But he decides to brazen it out. 
“I say my man,” he asks with concealed emotion, “you 
haven’t by any chance seen a stag about, have you? 


Alas, the story has an unhappy 
ending. The angry peasantry re- 
volts and its victim is hoisted 
by the stout brogue of the out- 
raged and now bereaved cowherd 
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The Decay of Motor Manners 


Some Suggestions for Making Automobile Rides Less Painful for Guests 


OCIAL guides and handbooks are always 

in order. Etiquette is ever in the air. 

When fiction is flat, adventure dead and 
science dry, booksellers report a steady sale for 
any sort of aid to deportment. A large field 
has already been covered. Style in dress, man- 
ners at table, art in conversation, skill in 
oratory, persuasion in courtship, all these have 
been competently dealt with. Social success 
may now be achieved by a few hours’ daily 
study of the new “Five-foot Social Shelf”, 
guaranteed to turn out “The Book-bilt Gentle- 
man” in three months, which is a great saving 
of time compared with the old biological 
method which asked for three generations to 
achieve the same result! 

“The U. S. Social Charts and Graphs for 
1924” show an increased production of 26.08 
per cent over the previous year. The annual 
turnover was doubled and the number of table 
accidents (due to carelessly handled knives, 
soup scaldings, strangulation, etc.) was greatly 
diminished. This gratifying report is doubt- 
less due to this literature of manners which is 
one of the marks of our generation. 

But there still remains something to be done 
and this something, I am convinced, is in the 
field of motors, their use and abuse, how to 
enjoy them, how to make the most of them and 
how, when the occasion demands, to escape 
them. Hoping to do my bit in creating the 
“Perfect Motor Gentleman, 1925 Model,” I 
have been working on a little treatise along the 
lines I suggest. I only want to be helpful to 
humanity. Of course, the more helpful I am 
the more I will make out of it, but how can I 
help that? That is just one of those big things 
in life that we can’t get away from. We may 
get away with it . . . but not from it. 


A BOW ‘TO CAR-OWNERS 


Y little book on Motor Manners, of 
which the manuscript .is nearing com- 
pletion and of which these notes are advance 
pages, is addressed not to operators or owners 
of automobiles but to the man who is a motor 
guest—or visiting passenger. Obviously, in 
spite of the tremendous number of cars in the 
United States, all men-are not owners. A glance 
at our post-roads on a Saturday or Sunday will 
indicate ‘the tremendous number of passengers 
carried. Every vehicle is loaded to the mud- 
guards with pleasure-secking humanity, from 
the tinny puddle-jumper of the average citizen 
to the sleek super-six of the bootlegger. 
Incidentally, may I digress to say that my 
hat is off to the charioteers of these week-end 
wagons? What coolness they show under the 
most trying circumstances! The operator of 
a family car usually carrics on his knee, be- 
tween him and the steering wheel, an active 
infant of approximately seven years, the four 
other seats being occupicd by seven resident 
members of the family and three guests. How 
he sees through the child I do not know. In the 
case of unmarried or extra-conjugal expeditions 
the steerer is no less wonderful, doing his 
dificult duty with the arms of a fair companion 
clasped about his neck. I marvel at these helms- 
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men who accomplish the passage of a village 
square, sown with bewildered local policemen, 
one-way lanes, go-stop signals and terrified 
citizens . . . helmsmen, I say, who thread 
these channels without, for a moment, ceasing 
to receive and return the clearest indications of 
ardent love! 

It is not, I repeat, to these owners and 
operators that my about-to-be published work is 
addressed. They are master$ of their art. They 
have their own rules and regulations and know 
them by heart. They treat traffic cops, hydrants, 
and standing trolley cars with respect and, if 
they are romantically inclined, they know the 
location of unlighted back-roads where petting 
and parking privileges are both free. To them 
I can bring no useful advice. But to the passen- 
ger, the housc-guest, the victim, I may be 
useful. 


PROTECTIVE DEVICES 


PYNHE central idea of “Motor Manners” is 

to provide the reader with a fore-knowl- 
edge of some the perils to which he is sure to 
be exposed, together with certain suggestions as 
to how he may protect himself against them in 
a gracious and courteous way. For the boor, 
escape from a motor expedition is casy. When 
it is proposed he simply says, “I won’t go,” and 
the incident is closed as far as he is concerned. 
Not so, however, with his host who is rightly 
grieved and offended. This course does not lie 
open to a gentleman. He must stall or evade 
with politeness. To do this he should know 
what he is apt to be up against and be prepared. 
Never visit without carrying along, as part of 
your equipment, a brief-case. So many men 
carry them nowadays that it will not be re- 
marked and it is useful if the journey is long 
and you want to get at some little necessary en 
route. A bottle of gin docs make such a lump in 
one’s contour. 

In your brief case it is well to put a number 
of telegraph blanks and envelopes. Also, con- 
sult “Dilatory Domiciles” and see who ele 
lives in the neighborhood of your proposed 
visit. Prepare your mind for any kind of motor 
suggestion, be wary and alert, and you will 
have done all that can be expected in the way 
of preparation. The rest is on the lap of the 
Gods who have certainly held some strange 
things on their laps in their day! 

One of the most usual types of motor host, 
and one of the most terrible, is the Long- 
distance Traveller. His own nature always 
gives the guest fair warning for the long- 
distance chap declares himself early. He can’t 
help it. His God is Mileage, his big idea to 
travel as far in a given day as tires, gas, day- 
light-saving and poor, long-suffering humanity 
will allow. But if you are confronted with 
this menace you will know it as soon as you 
arrive. When you have reached his house and 
have changed and are waiting expectantly for 
the clink of the cocktail he will say, “I thought 
it would be fun to run up to Williamstown for 
lunch tomorrow. We can come back by way of 
West Point. It will give us a chance to go over 
the new Storm King Highway. They say it’s 





honestly the best road in the Eastern States.” 

He will then look at you, awaiting vour 
verdict. If you are an inexperienced simp 
you will say, weakly, “Why, I think that would 
be very nice.” Right at this moment you either 
save or lose yourself. If you give in you are 
in for a day of wild scrambling, all over the 
map. Your host will have the mileage figured 
out on a scrap of paper which he loves to ex- 
plain, at the same time tracing your tour on a 
road map. “You see, we go from here to Bed- 
ford, strike the new road up the Housatonic 
Valley to Canaan, forty-three miles of new 
concrete! Canaan to Pittsfield, forty-six miles, 
then take the Under-mountain Road, narrow 
and winding, but it’s a beauty, into Williams- 
town. After lunch we slide over Pownal Moun- 
tain to Troy (boy, it’s a peach of a climb!) drop 
down the river to Rhinebeck, ferry over and 
come down the Hudson as far as Nyack, and 
there we are, only forty miles from home!” 

Have you ever spent days like that? Do you 
know what happens to your neck and leg 
muscles just as the speedometer is clicking off 
the three hundredth mile? Do you know how 
completely dead you are for the next three 
days and how you go about your work, dizzy 
from the miles you have covered? If you do, 
you don’t need my advice, but if you don’t, 
be warned. Speak up like a man. Say that you 
have some work to do that will take you all the 
morning. You have brought along vour bricf- 
case. If worst comes to worst you can go up- 
stairs and work on your bottle of gin. If this 
fails, your telegrams are a way out. Send your- 
self a night letter and bribe one of the servants 
to deliver it to you. It will say that your Aunt 
Minnie is arriving on the Aguitania, docking 
at four the next day, please mect. You are 
stung. You simply have to go back to New 
York. Or if you want to linger in the country 
and feel that you have committed yourself to 
the ride, ring in the friend in the neighbor- 
hood whom you have promised to say “hello” 
to. If he is a real friend you can always get 
him to ask your host in and detain you both 
with strong waters, if need be, until the hours 
intended for the Odyssey slip away. But I 
have said enough of this particular danger to 
show the need for preparedness. 


THE SPEED DEMON 


There is another kind of motorist whom the 
Visitor is sure to meet. I refer to the man who 
thinks nothing of distance but is all for speed. 
His motto is “A short ride but a merry one.” 
The long-distance gentleman has a sound ma- 
chine, “just a real good car,” but this other 
chap has a long, low devil that responds to the 
accelerator like a bucking bronco to the spur. 
He plans only a short spin of a hundred and 
twenty miles and his ambition is to do it in two 
hours flat. It is not so easy to escape this sort of 
invitation. The only way I have ever found 
of taming him is to assume great delight at 
high speed. Under his own enthusiasm is a de- 
sire to frighten his guest as much as possible. 
If he finds that this can’t be done he loses 
(Continued on page 94 ) 








Clare Eames--To Appear in 


HIS season, Miss Eames is to appear in “Lucky Sam Mc- 
Carver", the first play by Sidney Howard, her husband, to be 
produced since his Pulitzer prize-winning play, “They Knew 
What They Wanted”. In the new piece, Miss Eames represents 
the upper Social Register and the chief aid in the climb of a 





Sidney Howard’s New Play 


Broadway Babbitt to what is popularly known as Success and 
Society. This diatribe on, and at, the type of people who 
achieve success by relying on their nerve and neglecting their con- 
science will undoubtedly prove a high-light in the theatrical sea- 
son which is now coming into being after its opening in October 
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Enter: American-Made Music 
Why We Must Play More Than a Saxophone in the Concert of Nations 


By VIRGIL THOMSON 


MERICAN-MADFE. music is about to 
have a season. It would seem that 
European composers are unable to sup- 

ply enough modernity for the American mar- 
ket. Indeed, no less than a dozen works in 
large form by local musicians are announced 
for performance this year in the chief musical 
centers, while the only European works prom- 
ised that are of more than casual interest arc 
Les Noces of Stravinsky—a ballet intime for 
voices, four pianofortes, and percussion—which 
Mr. Koussevitzky will perform as concert- 
music in Boston, and E/ Retab/o of de Falla— 
a marionette opera in the popular style—which 
the International Composer’s guild will offer 
in New York, Madame Wanda Landowska 
conducting from the Harpsichord. In addition, 
La Vida Breve, also by de Falla, is vaguely 
promised at the Metropolitan. 

Beyond these pieces, there seems to be 
nothing in Europe worth its royalty. Not that 
all the important works of the century have 
been heard. The Gurrelieder of Schoenberg 
still await performance. The chamber music 
of Gabriel Fauré is practically unknown on 
New York programs. The Socrate of Erik Satie 
has been heard only in Cambridge. And our 
acquaintance with English novelty is far from 
complete. 


HERE are sufficient reasons, however, for 

these Lacunae. America’s acquaintance 
with Schoenberg does not extend far beyond 
his name, because his music, by its very nature, 
can interest only a limited circle, far too small 
to justify the expense of chorus, soloists, and 
a massive orchestra. The English music we 
have heard has mostly shown itself to be in- 
competent and dull. And Fauré and Satie will 
always be poorly appreciated in New York 
City, where there is small love for any French 
music and where the opposition to it, is de- 
termined and powerful. 

The real truth of the matter is that there is 
only one whale spouting in the European seas. 
Fauré is dead. So is Satic. The Groupe des 
Six (with the questionable exception of Mil- 
haud) are of no interest beyond their local 
Parisian associations. Ravel has admitted the 
sterility of his well-known manner by attempt- 
ing (and not too successfully) to make himself 
anew one, The composers of Spain and Italy 


—de Falla, Malipiero, Pizzettimand the 
enthusiastic nationalists of Hungary and 
England—Kodaly, Bartok, Williams, Holst— 
are too deeply occupied with the problems of 
their racial idiom to be of more than exemplary 
value to us. We acquaint ourselves with their 
work, but we do not lose ourselves in it. 
Schoenberg cannot, by the nature of his writ- 
ing, be popular anywhere. He is too much 
the intellectual, the expert of theoretical re- 
search, to care about direct or simple expres- 
sion, As for Strauss and d’Indy, they are monu- 
ments of the last century, Stravinsky alone, 
of all living composers, enjoys a vigorous inter- 
national vogue. It is the enormity of that 
vogue, in fact, comparable only to the almost 
commercial prestige which followed Mendels- 
sohn, that renders even his work suspect. 

There is nothing to do but write for our- 
selves when European music fails. Of course, 
there are always the classics to perform. But 
they can never take the place of living art. 
At least, not in a vigorous age. 


F THE American pieces to be heard this 

winter, George Gershwin’s Pianoforte 
Concerto is by all means the most eagerly 
awaited, This talented jazz-writer was first 
brought to intelligent notice by Mme. Eva 
Gauthier, The unexpected success of his 
Rhapsody in Blue, which he has played for two 
seasons in the Whiteman’s band, has induced 
Mr. Walter Damrosch to commission from 
him a concerto for piano and orchestra “depict- 
ing the spirit of life in New York.” The 
composer will play his work with the New 
York Symphony on Dec. 11. Whatever its 
quality, the piece will, of course, be talked 
about on both sides of the continent. 

Mr. Damrosch has also ordered an orchestra 
suite from Deems Taylor, one time critic of 
the New York World and leader of the “‘Polly- 
anna School of American Composition.” Mr. 
Taylor’s pantomime, A Kiss in Xanadu out of 
Beggar on Horseback and his Alice in Wonder- 
land suite have already received popular com- 
mendation, the latter achieving even a certain 
success in Paris, This time he has chosen a 
cherished American theme, The Family Ford. 

John Alden Carpenter, Chicago business-man 
whose ballets, Krazy Kat and The Birthday of 


the Infanta and whose Concertino and Adven- 


tures in a Perambulator have revealed a mature 
orchestral technique and a serious preoccupation 
with local idiom, has furnished the Metro- 
politan Opera with a ballet called Skyscrapers. 

Eric De Lamarter, Chicago critic and con- 
ductor, is the author of a Symphony, After 
Walt Whitman which was performed in Phila- 
delphia late last season and which is to be 
heard this year in Chicago and probably New 
York. It is based on sundry dance-rhythms 
and popular tunes of the past twenty years. 


QUALLY American, at least by impli- 

cation, is the Nordic Symphony of 
Howard Hanson, former prix de Rome, now 
director of Mr. Eastman’s conservatory in 
Rochester. This work has already enjoyed suc- 
cess in Los Angeles and Kansas City. 

Mr. Koussevitzky has threatened conserva- 
tive subscribers with the performance of a 
necrophiliac ballet by Aaron Copland, exfant 
terrible of American music, for whose Sym- 
phony, Mr. Walter Damrosch apologized pub- 
licly last year, in spite of the presence of 
Nadia Boulanger, the composer’s teacher, at 
the organ. A suite from the ballet received high 
commendation last spring in Rochester. 

Chicago announces a new work for orchestra 
by Leo Sowerby, another prix de Rome, and an 
opera by a newcomer, one W. F. Harling, who 
has used as libretto the well-known old play 
by Mrs. Fiske, A Light from St. Agnes. 

This last is the only indigenous opera an- 
nounced for the coming season. The serious 
opera is a form not very congenial to American 
musicians. They will undertake it on order, 
or for a prize, but their hearts are not in it; 
and the princes of the jazz world, Irving 
Berlin, George Gershwin, and Jerome Kern, 
have all refused to touch Mr. Otto Kahn’s 
tempting specifications for a jazz opera. 

As for the ballet, if we except isolated, local 
experiment like the Chinese ballets of Henry 
Eicheim, which Adolph Bohm produced a few 
times in Chicago, and the jazz scene called 
“Sooner or Later” by Emerson Whithorne, 
which was performed last season at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse in New York, Mr. Carpen- 
ter is its only notable champion in the states. 

Listening to orchestral music, however, is 
s favored American sport. The fashion for it 
(Continued on page 124) 
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The ‘*Brides In The Bath’’ 


The Crown’s Case Against George Joseph Smith, an English Bluebeard 


HE Englishman’s pet word, “extra- 
ordinary,” is but a mild one to describe 
the carcer of George Joseph Smith. If it 

were not for a distrust of superlatives, | would 

say that his case is the most astonishing ever 
heard in a Court. It is no narrow spirit of 
patriotism which makes me think that the mur- 
ders in this country, in Fall River, in 1892, are 
more interesting than the performances of Mr. 
Smith in three towns of England. For their 
amazing novelty, however, the achievements of 
this humourless Londoner should have entitled 
him—had there been any such decoration—to 
the De Quincey Medal, with the statement 
that, in his honour, the award would not be 
made again for fifty years. Brutal as were his 
crimes, they also had a grotesque quality, a 
dreadful approach to comedy, which often 
causes a description of them to be received with 
smiles. A bath-tub, useful and desirable as it 
may be, is not exactly dignified. Like the fold- 
ing-bed, it has figured in too many jests to fit 
into a tragedy. And when the name of Mr. 

Smith became associated with three bath-tubs, 

and three tragedies, it is apparent why some 

folk look upon his misdeeds as verging peril- 
ously close to French farce. 

Mr, Eric Watson, the learned and very read- 
able biographer of G. J. Smith, calls him “the 
most atrocious English criminal since Palmer.” 
The question of “atrocity” is one of opinion, 
and hard to decide. Palmer, the sporting doc- 
tor of Rugeley, was a convivial soul, who died 
game: he hardly seems in Smith’s class until 
one remembers how he sat by the bed-side and 
watched the agonies of his betting+partner, 
whom he had poisoned. One also recalls the 
pious entrics in his diary, and the string of 
poisonings which he probably committed. Yes, 
he belongs with Smith, and so perhaps does Dr. 
Cream, who used to treat his acquaintances to 
poison capsules. But these men were crude and 
conventional by comparison with Smith. 

For Smith invented a new way to commit 
murder, and one which enabled him to face 
coroner’s juries, and come forth triumphant, 
“without a stain on his character.” I have heard 
a writer of detective novels, one with a lively 
fancy, begging for “a new kind of murder,” 
yet this stodgy Mr. Smith, without the imagi- 
nation of a green-grocer (notoriously a duller 
profession than any other color of grocer) 
thought out, in minute detail, a most successful 
plan for homicide, and only went to ruin he- 
cause, like so many great artists, he could not 
resist one more farewell appearance. 


L an earlier paper in Vawity Fair, 1 men- 
tioned the requirements for an interesting 
murder case. Smith’s performances answer all 
of these except one, and this is the personality 
of Smith himself. His was not a hitherto 
blameless character; he was not an cducated 
man; and he had lived in anything but the 
odour of sanctity. He was an habitual, al- 
though petty, criminal, whose early associations 
were those of a reformatory, where he lived 
from the age of nine to sixteen. As he was 
always bad, it would be argued, by some 
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humanitarians, that he’ had never had a 
“chance,” and so should not have been pun- 
ished. The same folk, by the way, would also 
excuse from punishment anybody who had, 
prior to his offence, always been “good,” so the 
advantages of a criminal career, under these 
rulings, seem to be undeniable. Smith had 





DRAWINGS BY LEO KOBER 


THE ACCUSED 
George Joseph Smith con- 
victed on circumstantial evi- 
dence for wife-murder and 
who was hanged in 1915 





A VICTIM 
The crown submitted evi- 
dence in the case of Beatrice 
Mundy, the first of Smith’s 
wives to be found drowned 


done time in prison more than once between 
his release from the reformatory and the age 
of twenty-seven, when he entered upon his 
career of wholesale matrimony and murder. 


HE student will recall, in this class of 

murderers, Monsieur Landru of Paris, and 
Mr. J. P. Watson of California. But if these 
excceded Smith in quantity, in technique they 
were inferior to the Englishman. Of the trio, 
Watson alone survives: the murderer, in Amer- 
ica, is the only citizen whose life we sedulously 
and meticulously seem to preserve. 

One other feature of Smith’s crimes really 
docs much to enhance their interest: a con- 
siderable mystery still surrounds them. We do 
not know exactly his methods, cither physical, 
or (if there were any) psychical. He never 
confessed. To the end, the view of himself 
which he wished the world to adopt was that 
of an afflicted man who had suffered from what 
he called “a phenomenal coincidence”,—that 
three of his wives had died in their bath. In 
Court, he interrupted the Judge to protest at 
the charge to the jury as “a disgrace to a 
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Murders 
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Christian country.” He added that he was not 
a murderer, although he might “be a bit pe- 
culiar.” As this seems to have been his method 
of admitting the fact that he had seven times 
committed bigamy, it is apparent that he had 
so mastered the art of modest understatement 
that he might have been envied even by an 
Oxford man. He never murdered a woman if 
he could, just as easily, rob her of every penny 
without taking her life. This fact throws doubt 
upon the theory that he enjoyed murder solely 
for its own sake and as an art. 


age matrimonial campaigns began in 

1898; they were ended by his arrest early 

in 1915. His one lawful wife, Miss Thorn- 

hill, after difficulties with the police which 
both of them shared, retired to Canada, per- 
haps about 1902. She returned to England to 
testify at the trial in 1915. Some of his other 
courtships need not be described in detail: they 
merely involved a bigamous marriage, inno- 
cently if incautiously entered into on the part 
of the lady; and her subsequent gricf when 
her husband decamped with all her cash and 
as much of her clothing as she did not happen 
to be wearing at the time. It is not recorded 
that he left any of his living brides without 
at least the conventional “stitch” to cover her. 

The marriage with a lady known to the public 

only as Miss—, in the respectable neighbor- 

hood of the Registry at St. George’s, Hanover 

Square; the robbery of “Mrs, F. W.”, after a 

proposal of marriage; the marriage with “Miss 

F.” at Southampton; and the marriage with 

Miss Alice Reavil at Woolwich in 1914, are all 

items in a rather monotonous programme. Mr. 

Watson tabulates a typical instance thus: 

29 October. Marries Miss F, at Southampton. 
5 November. Absconds with all Miss F.’s 
property. 

It is queer that he took so long about it; either 
Miss F. was of unusual attractiveness, or else 
something delayed the bridegroom in his busi- 
ness arrangements, which customarily were 
promptly transacted. Miss Reavil was humble 
in social station; she is described as a ““domestic 
servant.” Most of the other brides were, as 
he said, “a notch above” him. 

Leaving these minor incidents in Smith’s 
career, let us consider his most remarkable 
marriages,—four in number. In 1908, and for 
the first time under his own name, he was 
married at Bristol to Miss Edith Pegler. To 
her he was what might almost be called a model 
husband. He never murdered her and he never 
robbed her. Indeed, she profited, in a small way, 
and quite innocently, by his robbery of another, 
From one of his mysterious absences he re- 
turned, bringing her an outfit of clothing. He 
“‘had been doing a deal in ladies’ second hand 
clothing”,—in other words he had robbed poor 
Alice Reavil of her small outfit. Edith Pegler 
was the Catharine Parr to this Henry VIII; 
she survived him and she had, comparatively 
speaking, small cause for complaint against him. 
She was forced to appear and give testimony, 
and when the tale of her husband’s escapades 

(Continued on page 114) 
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We Nominate For 


EUGENE SPEICHER 
Because, as a painter, he 
has an irritating way of 
winning gold medals, 
prizes, and special awards; 
because the critics are 
beginning to rank him as 
the ablest and sincerest 
of our portrait painters; 
and finally because the 
Art Museums in America 
ire more and more anxi- 
ous to see him represented 
in their portrait galleries 








NICROLAS HAZ 


GiAN KAY 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Because, since the appear- 
ance of ‘Main Street” in 
1920, by virtue of his great 
literary unpopularity he has 
become the most popular 
novelist in America; because 
he was born in Sauk Center, 
Minn. and finally because he 
wrote “Babbitt”? and now has 
followed it with**Arrowsmith” 


ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


Because he is an eminent 
stylist, a successful play- 
wright, and a licensed phy- 
sician; because he is the 
Grand Old Man of Viennese 
letters; because in his short 
stories he has captured some 
of the fleeting beauty of 
Vienna, where he lives; be- 
cause Schnitzler has become 
synonymous with delicacy, 
wit, urbanity, and attractive 
sinfulness; and finally be- 
cause his new novel, “Frau. 
lein Elsie”, is a fine study 
of youth and _ femininity 
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The Hall of Fame: 
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OLGA PETROVA 
Because once a featured 
soubrette of the: cinema, 
she is now the only wom- 
an who writes, acts, di- 
rects, and manages her 
own stage productions; 
because she was invited 
to sing operatic rdles in 
Munich; because she has 
lectured at Columbia and 
Princeton; because, born 
in Warsaw, she will soon 
publish a collection of 


short stories in English 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


CONTINENTAL 


OSKAR BEREGI 


Because he is one of the 
really fine actors of our 
day; because Max Reinhardt 
considers him one of the 
truest artists to appear in 
his repertory companies; be- 
cause he is a Hungarian; be- 
cause he was First Member 
of the National Theatre in 
Budapest, until the Commu- 
nist revolution of 1921 turned 
him out of doors, and com- 
pelled him to act in German 
in Austria; but finally be- 
cause he has just arrived in 
this country to make a na- 
tion-wide tour, bringing to 
the new generation of Hun- 
garians resident in America, 
the splendid traditions of 
the drama of the Homeland 








Corinne Grifhth 


ORINNE GRIFFITH is a Texas girl who began her screen career at 
he the top of the ladder by the simple and not unusual expedient of win- 
ning a beauty contest and winning it so conclusively that she was made 
queen of the Mardi Gras that has made New Orleans famous. The roto- 
gtavures were so flooded with pictures of her that a movie contract was ten- 
dered and immediately accepted. The result has been that a good deal of 
rhapsodic poetry (dedicated to her) has filled the movie magazines for years, 





VANITY FAIR 





MANODEVILLE 


A Prize Winning Beauty of the Screen 


and that women all over the West model their wardrobes after hers. For 
Miss Griffith, both in manner and in the type of réles she plays, is dis- 
tinguished by her grace and good breeding. Her most notable successes 
were her interpretations of Ethel Barrymore's Stage réle in “Declassée”’ and 
as Countess Zattiany in “Black Oxen”, the screen version of the novel by 
Gertrude Atherton. In her next picture she will enact Billie Burke’s 
role in Somerset Maugham’s successful stage comedy “Caesar’s Wife” 
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Everybody’s Mother, Anybody’s Mate 
Nobody’s Sister Is Desirable Yet Evil, Indolent Yet Active, Yielding But Cruel 


HERE came a day which was different 

from all other days—being composed 

of more kinds of light than had ever 
touched eyes; a day which might be described 
as an intricately vigorous architecture of sounds, 
tastes, colours and odours. And yet neither the 
man called Anybody, nor his wife, whose name 
was Everybody, noticed anything extraordinary 
about the day, as they went out into their city, 
which was called Everycity, and began stroll- 
ing hither and thither with the specious dignity 
of automatons—smiling, per- 
haps, because smiling is the best 
exercise for dolls. 

The city was not exactly 
their city, because, on this par- 
ticular day, it participated in 
a luminous accident known as 
Spring. In place of parks, 
avenues, and skyscrapers, there 
was now a futile and indistin- 
guishable conglomeration of 
youths, dogs, policemen, beg- 
gars, fears, clouds, children, 
balloons, taxis, birds, gestures, 
hats, girls, quarrels, trees, 
women, newspapers, toys and 
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By AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR 

a magical veil which deprived them of the 
least knowledge of the part she was to play in 
their doom, 

And yet, to anyone watching the scene in 
its entirety, her superhuman reality must have 
appeared as great as the combined realities of 
all those merely human beings with whose 
visible movements and gestures her own ges- 
tures and movements invisibly mingled. ‘To 
such a spectator this unknown wanderer would 
have seemed colossal, by comparison with the 
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in the midst of her shopping tour; the bearded 
dotard seated on a bench—and the thousands 
upon thousands of anonymous existences who 
were everywhere jostling each other on that 
fine Spring day. 

Who might she be—this invisible Person 
whose reality exceeded the utmost limits of 
human reality, and the texture of whose es- 
sence transcended the most acute human vision? 
Why, on this particular day, this exquisite day 
of Spring, this day of miracle and transforma- 

tion, of beauty and rebirth, was 
her ironic and pitiless presence 
mysteriously manifested? 
Whence did she come? From 
what domain of consciousness 
did she arrive, to leer, with 


oS 


painted eyes, at a seen and 
known world, with its myriad: 
of cringing, strutting, hurry- 
i 9 ing, lagging, sorrowing, rejoic- 
ing and swarming inhabitants? 
ar There was about her some- 
thing at once desirable and yet 
evil, something indolent and 
yet active, peaceful yet turbu- 
lent, yielding but cruel. 
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old men. All these human and 
inhuman puppets wandered 


The sun laughed upon the 











about without focus or frec- 
dom; unconscious of — their 
doom or destiny. 

Irrevocably, in the midst of 
this throbbing phenomenon, 
there appeared a Person, taller 
than any dream, or than all 
dreams, and moving with a 
more careless carefulness. ‘This 
mysterious figure, carrying an 
old smile between young lips, 
entered and reentered every 
wish, terror, passion, whim and 
pleasure, of that throbbing mul- 
titude. Wherever life was, 
there this creature might be 
found, strutting 
through the cringing corridors 
of a thousand hearts, noiselessly 
gliding down the trite lawns 
of a million fearful souls, 
lounging at innumerable cor- 
ners in countless brains: ready 
to beacon, invite or seduce mil- 
lions of brave and incredulous 
spirits, 

But of all the people with 
whom she mingled, not one 
actually perceived her. Not one 
heard the rustle of her dress, not one guessed 
the equivocal nature of her smile. A few, 
possibly, felt near them a presence which they 
could in no way explain; two or three, perhaps, 
were aware of a contact with something hover- 
ing about them but invisible; something over 
which their minds had not the slightest power 

—a force or essence which remained always a 
little outside the realm of their thoughts, 
memories and lives. Between the vast multi- 
tudes and this extraordinary Person there was 


invisibly 
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DEATH GOES A-WANDERING, ON A FINE SPRING DAY 


Who was this invisible person whose reality exceeded the utmost limits of 
human reality: the rustle of whose dress was unheard by every living thing; 
whose presence on the scene could in no way be explained by man; who 
dwelt in a realm outside the thoughts, memories, and lives of every sentient 
yet Everybody’s sister, mother, mate? 


puny individuals of all varieties who con- 
tinually swarmed about her—the silk-hatted 
middle-aged man immaculately promenad- 
ing with his young wife; the banker im- 
portantly hurrying to his business; the news- 
boy shouting the latest robbery or murder; the 
mother carrying her infant in her arms; the 
clergyman rigidly wandering along the fluent 
street; the fanatic lecturing wildly to an im- 
passive and cynical throng; the children rolling 
and tumbling on the grass; the pompous matron 
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DRAWING BY FRANS MASEREEL 


awakened earth, the trees 
sprouted gloriously against the 
tranquil sky, the birds soared 
jovously through the bright 


clean air—but always the hov- 
ering Person smiled to herself 
a smile in which there was, to- 
ward all living things, a mix- 
ture of mischief and malevo- 
In the meaning of her 
smile there lay all that Life 
may never comprehend. In 
hiding 
beneath drooping eyelids, there 
hovered a wisdom beyond the 
grasp of anv mind. Her shyest 
glance, her most alluring smile, 
harboured nothing which the 
blood can take from life, noth- 
ing which the brain may build 
a4 from love and hope. Sur- 
rounded on every hand by sun- 
light and colour and sky and 
humanity, she nevertheless 
stood apart and alone. By her 
most trivial gesture, her least 
movement, her very silence she 
seemed to spurn what is most 
dear to thought and sweet to 
sense—Spring itself. 

And yet, had it not been for this slender and 
relentless intruder; had it not been for the 
wise poise of her youthless slimness, the mean- 
dering certainty of her approach, Spring could 
not have lived so intensely in the least move- 
ment of the smallest creature in the scene. 

For this miraculous apparition; this dim and 
hovering guest of all existences, this inexorable 
wanderer, was Nobody’s sister, —Everybody’s 


lence. 


those implacable eves, 


mother, Anybody’s wife—a spirit whom, brave- 
ly, the poets have named Death, 





AWFUL, BUT ALLURING 


But at twenty-five, languors 
give way to lipsticks, a lilied 
caress to less ethereal favors, 
and our hero, his heart en- 
trapped within the circles 
that frame two ultra-violet 
eyes, discovers that he, to 
be quite frank, likes ques- 
tionable ladies for them- 
selves alone 


FEATHERING THE NEST 


One by one the striplings 
fall before the opulent 
charms of these large ladies. 
Once the thing is carried 
to its nuptial extremities, the 
penurious lad bursts forth, 
like a bright beetle, in 
a cloud of star sapphires 
and Hispano-Suizas 
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THE LADY OF PAIN 


What trap of steel so silken, to the 
poetical youth of nineteen, as the 
hidden enigma of this lady? “O my 
sister, my spouse, and my mother!”’ 
he proclaims her, as she—a mystic 
and sombre Dolores—snares his sen- 
ses with her fatal perfume and binds 
his swooning brow with lilies 


Sketches by STO 


THE OLD BEAN 
Young love may flaunt its 
ecstasy, but youth lacks the 
constancy of heart. The slim- 
mest smile, the smallest 
flower, will bring a tear to 
the seasoned eye, if flower 
and smile but come from 
hand and lips still dewy with 

the freshness of youth 


THE INDISPENSABLE 


Here is the bald and hungry 
man, helpless as a herring in 
the hands of his cook. For 
him the perfumes of Araby 
are concentrated in pot roast, 
the languor of a thousand 
gardens in a good cigar 
Eventually, he will marry 
her to whom he now salaams 


Some Women Men Adore 


Devotées of the Constant Nymph, and Their Ultimate Objectives 
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Auction Bridge Bids and Take-Outs 


The Theory and Practice of Denying Normal Assistance for Partner’s Bids 


HE principal subject of discussion among 

bridge players since the last congress of 

the American Whist League, at which 
auction bridge was officially recognized for the 
first time, seems to have been the take-out of 
the partner’s no-trumpers, when the second 
hand passes. This is now about the only part of 
the tactics of the bidding element of the game 
upon which the writers cannot agree; each hay- 
ing his own theory, unsupported by any facts. 

The English.-players call the take-out, whether 
in a suit or no-trumps, “bidding against the 
partner.” The American players call it, “: 
riving at the best bid for the combined hands.” 
The theory of the take-out, among American 
players, is to inform the player making an un- 
opposed declaration that he will not find 
normal support for his proposal in his prospec- 
tive dummy. 

For the sake of clearness in what follows it 
will be assumed that the first bid is for one 
trick only, and is made by the dealer; that 
second hand passes, and that third hand shall 
be known as the partner. 


a 


THE SUIT TAKE-OUT 
si HEN the dealer starts with a bid of one 
in a suit he is supposed to have just an 
average holding in that suit and to be depend- 
ing on his partner for normal assistance. This 
has been established by both theory and prac- 
tice, backed up by analysis of hundreds of deals, 
as a minimum of three small cards, or two cards, 
one of them as good as the queen. 

When the partner takes him out it is either 
a denial of this normal assistance in the suit 
named, or it is because the partner has a better 
bid than anything on which the dealer could 
hold and bid one trick only. It is with the lack 
of normal assistance only that we have to deal. 

The partner’s decision whether or not to 
deny the suit depends entirely and exclusively 
upon what he holds in that suit. That is the 
test for the take-out. The outside strength of 
the hand has nothing to do with it, except to 
decide whether the take-out shall be to name 
another suit or to go to no-trumps. No strength 
in other suits ever justifies the partner in leav- 
ing the dealer in with a suit in which the 
partner holds only one or two small cards. 

It is therefore evident that if the object is 
to secure the best contract for the combined 
hands, and the dealer specifies the kind of 
assistance he wants, the backbone of the com- 
bination is the partner’s holding normal as- 
sistance of the kind named by the dealer. 


THE NO-TRUMP TAKE-OUT 


When the person dealing starts with a bid 
of one no-trump, he gives no indication of any 
suit, but that he holds more than an average 
share of aces and kings, sufficient to protect or 
stop at least three suits, as a rule. That is, his 
strength is scattered, and consists in high cards 
rather than in iength in one particular suit. 
This clearly specifies the kind of assistance he 
wants, and the backbone of the combination de- 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want all seven of these tricks. How do they 
| get them? Answer in the November number. | 





pends on the partner's holding normal assistance 
in aces and kings. 

Until the publication of the June number 
of this magazine not a single writer in the 
world had made the slightest attempt to dis- 
cover what this normal assistance should be. 
Our so-called authorities devoted all their at- 
tention to the length or strength of an individ- 
ual suit that would justify taking out the no- 
trumper making fine distinctions between suits 
of five small cards or six, but ignoring the 
thing in which the dealer was chiefly interested, 
the aces and kings. 


NHE success of almost every no-trumper 

depends on the declarer’s ability to place 

the lead in either hand upon occasion so as to 

lead supporting cards from one to the other, 
or to take advantage of finessing positions. 

If the prospective dummy cannot win a trick 
or two, he should warn the dealer of that fact. 
If he is shy of the normal assistance in aces and 
kings he should deny a no-trumper just as 
promptly as ne would deny a suit in which he 
had not the normal assistance the dealer ex- 
pected. In denying suits, the remainder of the 
hand is totally disregarded. In denying aces 
and kings the rest of the hand should be equally 
disregarded. The test for the take-out is normal 
assistance in high cards, 

In the June number of this magazine the 
first attempt to find what this normal assistance 
should be was explained, and the results were 
given. A thousand deals were bid and played in 
every way possible, the dealer always starting 





with a bid of one no-trump. The conclusion 
arrived at was that if the partner held less than 
four tricks, counted on the double-valuation 
system, he should deny the dealer’s no-trumper, 
unless he held a singleton or a hand that he was 
both able and willing to rebid. 


HE object of taking out the no-trumper 

by shifting to a suit is to make some of the 
cards in the partner’s hand equal to aces and 
kings by designating them as a trump suit, which 
can stop winning cards in the hands of the ad- 
Versaries just as effectively as the aces or kings 
of their suits. A five-card suit, even ten high, 
is good for two tricks on the average if it is the 
trump. As part of a no-trumper it is good for 
nothing so far as giving the declarer any leads 
from that hand is concerned. 

If the test for the take-out is to be regarded 
as its strength in the dealer’s declaration, and 
that test is applied to the suit, and to the suit 
only, when the dealer bids on his suit holding, 
why should it not be equally applied to aces and 
kings when the dealer bids on his ace-and-king 
holding? 

The importance of being able to get dummy 
into the lead once or twice in playing no- 
trumpers is matter of too common knowledge 
to need any insistance upon it here. One ex- 
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Z deals and bids no-trump. <A passes. Ac- 
cording to the authorities five small clubs is not 
cnough to justify the take-out, so Y passes and 
A establishes the diamonds. Now, if Z, de- 
clarer, could get dummy into the lead only once 
he could win the game by making that one 
trick in dummy and eight in his own hand. 
Instead of that the no-trumper is set for two 
tricks, as A leads spades for the end game, after 
making his diamonds, and Z loses two heart 
tricks. The club take-out will win five odd and 
game; simply because dummy can get into the 
lead and lead clubs, and can trump the dia- 
monds. 


THE DEALER’S DILEMMA 


The difficulty that all the authorities find 
with their own take-outs is that the dealer does 
not know what to do with them. This is be- 
cause they recommend take-outs from strength 
as well .s what tic,” call “rescues,” which are 
mad. on weakness. Th. v recommend a partner 
to take out with six sma‘l spades, or with six 
spades headed by the three top honors. 

(Continued on page 108 ) 
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WHEN AUTUMN SEES RED 


A bright red leather top-coat blazes a path of 
colour and glory when worn in the motor in the 
country or in the pursuit of sports and, at the 
same time, proves itself a woman’s warmest friend, 
for it is lined with a soft kasha. Leather is the 
smartest material for such an over-wrap. and 
Lanvin, who chose it for this one, quilted it 
about the collar, cuffs, and border in a manner 
which is distinct and unusual; from Bonwit Teller 


REVERSING THE SPORTING QUESTION 


(Left) It is sometimes very necessary to know 
which way the autumn winds blow. There is just 
enough fulness in this frock of dark green flannel 
to indicate its all-important direction. The ful- 
ness is achieved by means of three wide inverted 
pleats,stitched down and terminating in arrow- 
head points, effecting the desired flare across the 
back; from Spalding. The sportsman, at the 
right, is wearing a homespun suit of the new sun- 
burn, with a cap to match. His sweater of a 
lighter beige is smartly bordered with club stripes 





Women of the World 


in the Pursuit of Sport 


Fall Woolens and Leather 


Seen Everywhere Together 





























FREDERICK CHAPMAN 








RUNNERS-UP IN THE MODE 
Putting the dash into sports is made easy when 
one wears one of the new sport suits devised by 
English designers (left, in the sketch), com- 
bining a trim tailored leather jacket with a tweed 
skirt that has been carefully selected to harmon- 
ize or match in hue. Between the woman and the 
world is a very smart top-coat (centre), originated 
by Callot, of jade-green mat kid with a natural 
parmi collar and revers. At the belt and on each 
cuff are brass rings. The almighty collar does the 
unexpected, in this fine cashmere sweater (right), 
when its turtle-neck is slit to make an Eton col- 
lar; all above models are from Bonwit Teller 


Sketches by 





FAVOURITE ENTRIES IN FASHION 


(Right) There are no accessories necessary 
to the success of this coat-dress, which is 
an important item in the autumn sports ward- 
robe. Its lines have a masculine trimness 
relieved by feminine points such as the ful- 
ness below the hips. A grey mannish ma- 
terial was used to fashion it, and the notched 
collar and double-breasted front were bor- 
rowed from men’s fashions; from Jay Thorpe 









MAKING A POINT OF CHIC 
(Left) The semi-tailored dress leads a busy 
life and its purposes are many. Here it is 
worn at the races, complete in itself, minus 
any embellishment save its own smart lines 
and fabric. It is a Chiné jersey frock and 
has a waist-line that is placed extremely and 
smartly low. On either side are knife pleat- 
ings from the waist-line. The fabric is a 
mottled henna-tan mixture, from B. Teller 
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BALBOA 
Made at Fullerton, Cal- 








with Hispano- 
Suiza type supercharger 


cylinder 





motor. 


Delivers 25 miles a gal- 


lon, 100 h.p., and is very 


fast 








HUPMOBILE 
The most comnact straight eight, 


has 27g x 434” L-head motor of 
over 60 h.p., with five bearing 
crankshaft. Touring car $1795 


PACKARD 


The second in order of time and 
perhaps best known of American 
straight eights. Motor 314 x 5”, 
L-head, with nine bearing crank- 
shaft, Skinner oil rectifier, and 
Bijur chassis lubrication. $3650 


VANITY FAIR 


RICKENBACKER 
Has 314 x 4%” 77h. p. motor, L-head 
design with high-turbulence combus- 
tion chambers, nine bearing crank- 
shaft, air cleaner and oil rectifier. 
Touring car and brougham $1995 





AUBURN 


Incorporates many custom-built fea- 

tures, including the raised panel effect. 

Powered by 65 h.p., Lycoming L-head 
motor, 3% x 414”. Roadster $1975 


America’s Straight Eight 


Motor Cars 


A Complete Showing of All the 
Straight Eights Made in America 


APPERSON 


Has own 3% x 414” L-head 

motor with five bearing crank- 

shaft, and Pre-Selective gear- 
shift. Touring car $1995 


DIANA 


The latest American straight 
eight. Specially designed 73 h.p. 
Continental L-head motor, 3 x 4- 
14”, with Lanchester damper ca- 
pable of 77 m.p.h. $1895 
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GARDNER 
Powered by Lycoming 3% x 4%” 
L-head motor with five bearing crank- 
shaft and equipped with fully enclosed 
four wheel brakes. Duco-finished two 
door sedan and touring car $1895 


DUESENBERG 


America’s first and finest straight eight, 
and winner of the Indianapolis races at 
101 m. p. h. Motor measures 27% x 5”, 
has overhead valves and camshaft, and 
three bearing crankshaft. $6250 


ff 1 WAS almost four years ago, in December 
| ps that Duesenberg, after using the 
straight eight successfully for racing, intro- 
duced the first standard production eight-in-line 
engine and four wheel brakes to American 
motoring. Both features were recognized as 
great innovations. In 1923, Packard entered 
the straight eight field, also with four wheel 
brakes, to be followed from one to two years 
later by such makes as Jordan, Rickenbacker, 
Hupmobile, Diana, etc. There are now four- 
teen makes on the American market, all of 
which are shown here, all of them, incidentally, 
equipped with four wheel brakes. 

American V-Type Eights 

Shown on Page 100 

KISSEL 


Features include own 3,}, 





x 


414” L-head motor with five 
bearing crankshaft, and alumin- 
um pistons. Touring car $1985 


ROAMER 
Equipped with Campbell clash- 
proof transmission and Lycom- 
ing L-head engine, 3,3, x 4%”, 
with five bearing crankshaft. 
Touring car $2750 


LOCOMOBILE JUNIOR 8 


Motor designed after the famous 
Miller straight eight racing en- 
gines, 21} x 4”, valve-in-head type, 
with five bearing crankshaft and 
Lanchester damper $1785 





JORDAN 
One of our most popular straight 
eights. L-head motor 3 x 434” 
develops 74 h. p. with five bear- 
ing crankshaft. Touring $2275 
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ELCAR 


Powered by Lycoming 
eight L-head motor 3 
x 444” developing 63 
h. p. with five bearing 
crankshaft and Link- 
Belt front end drive. 
Touring car $2165 
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The Crowd and the Golf Champions 


The Part Played by the Followers in the Defeat of Macdonald Smith at Prestwick 


HERE has been, on both sides of the 
| Atlantic, ever since the British champion- 
ship at Prestwick, so much discussion, 
explanation and uneven temper because of the 
treatment accorded to Macdonald Smith, by the 
crowd that followed his match, that I think it 
may be of interest to hark back a little and re- 
view the facts and circumstances. 

To begin with, it is not quite fair to say 
that the crowd prevented Smith from winning 
the Championship; not fair at any rate, from 
the point of view of Barnes, who played 
splendidly, and was an entirely deserving win- 
ner. Everybody has his own opinion, and mine 
is that if Macdonald Smith could have played 
his last round in decent comfort, he would in 
all probability have won. But I must deny that 
he certainly would have done so. The fourth 
round is a terrible strain for any man, par- 
ticularly for a man with a lead, when he sees 
the strokes beginning to slip. And they could 
slip—oh! so easily!—at Prestwick, on that hard, 
yellowish turf, looking more than ever glassy 
and glittering in the sunshine with a good 
strong northerly wind blowing, and blowing 
towards the Pow Burn of evil fame. 


MITH had to do a 78 to win and a 79 to 

tie. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander, and if Barnes could take 79, as in 
fact he did in his third round, Smith might 
have taken 79, or even more, for his fourth. 
There is no man breathing, so good a golfer, or 
so immune from the terrors that attack golfers, 
that it was certain that he must do 78 or better. 
He might well do so, but then, as the Chorus 
would remark in a Greek Tragedy with their 
admirable banality, he might not. Personally, 
as I said, I think that Macdonald Smith would 
have done it had it not been for the crowd, but 
beyond italicized “think” I will not go. 

There is no doubt in the world that on a 
day, whereon everyone suffered from the crowd 
in some degree, Smith and his partner suffered 
the most severely. He was the leader; he was 
by birth a Scot whereas Barnes is by birth an 
Englishman, and a Scottish crowd is nothing 
if not patriotic; he started. his last round at 
twenty minutes past three o’clock, while Barnes 
had begun his last round at half past twelve, 
about the hour of lunch. All these three factors 
went to make his crowd the biggest of the day, 
and it was a crowd. 

There are always tremendous crowds on the 
West Coast of Scotland. There had been one, 
only a few weeks before at Troon, to see Miss 
Wethered play Miss Leitch, and it is note- 
worthy that, despite of it, those two young 
ladies played the most wonderful golf. There 
had been another at Prestwick eleven years ago, 
when Vardon and Taylor the two leaders, had 
been (by: the ill fortune of the draw,) paired 
together on the last day of the Championship. 
Taylor had not forgotten that memorable day 
and, before this year’s Championship began, 
he prophesied that the man who was leading 
with one round to go would not be the Cham- 
pion. But I think all these other crowds “paled 
their ineffectual fires” before the one which 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


Went racing and chasing, squeezing and jost- 
ling after Macdonald Smith and his partner 


Tom Fernie. It was a friendly, good-tempered 


crowd. It had no vice, save that of numbers, but 
if it wanted to get out of the way it could not. 


ND not only was there this huge moving 

crowd, but there were temporarily station- 
ary crowds, They crowned the top of every 
tall sandhill, of every little bank or brae, and 
as the main body came along they charged 
from their heights to plunge into the throng, 
causing great ripples and eddies and waves as 
they poured down. The stewards at Prestwick 
know their work, and did it yaliantly, but no- 
body in the world could have prevented the 
long nerve-racking waits while the course was 
being partially cleared. The short shots to the 
hole from the edges of the green had to be 


[ 





THE DUFFER 


Lines Addressed to One Who is Like 
90% of the Golfing Army 


By Carty_e F. Straus 


HO is it plays each sunny day 
Around the links, with spirits 
8ay, 
And gets in everybody’s way? 


The duffer. 


Who is it on the green so fair 
Hacks out a sod six inches square 

And leaves the thing to wither there? 
The duffer. 


Who is it stops to count his score, 
While those behind him yell out, 
“Fore”? 
Then adds the damn thing up once 
more! 


The duffer. 


Who is it that, in bunker high, 
Scoops up his niblick toward the sky? 
And causes sand and stones to fly? 


The duffer. 











played down very narrow avenues, The ball 
had barely time to reach the green before the 
avenue had closed up and vanished as if by 
magic. As to the player he had no hope. He and 
his caddie were swallowed up, only to reappear 
when the stewards had once more done their task. 

As I said before everybody “‘as is anybody” 
had a taste of this sort of thing. Barnes always 
ended with a big crowd, but as, by the luck of 
the draw, he began his first round at 8 o’clock 
in the morning, and his second at the lunch 
hour, he had at least some clear time. More- 
over, his crowd, at its worst, was never so big, 
so unmanageable, so rampacious as was Mac- 
donald Smith’s. It is wholly impossible to esti- 
mate in strokes the disadvantage of playing 
under such conditions as these. It is quite con- 
ceivable that if Smith had not just let one 
stroke slip at the third hole, and another at 
the fourth (where a very nearly good shot of 


his was trapped) he might have played as well 
as ever he did, played actually all the better for 
sensing the encouragement of that great band 
of people. But the conditions were such that, 
if once things went a little bit wrong and the 
player began to think about the. crowd, then he 
was likely to go a great deal more wrong. In 
short they were not—and this applies to all the 
competitors—conditions under which a golfer 
can be expected to do his best. Prestwick is a 
great course, a great home of popular golf and 
the original home of the Open Championship, 
but it is not in its formation well adapted to a 
crowd, and it aJways has a bigger crowd than 
any other course. And so, though it is sad to 
think of no more Championships there, I 
fancy that for the future we shall have to look 
to the emptier places of the earth for Cham- 
pionship courses. 


T is a sign of the changing times that this 

is almost the first occasion on which a popu- 
lar golfing idol has been destroyed by his own 
popularity. I remember that not so very many 
years ago, the illustrious obscure who had no 
crowds used to complain of those that the great 
men had, It was not that they were jealous of 
the attention paid to others rather than to them- 
selves. It was not that they themselves had to 
contend with the back-wash of somebody else’s 
crowd in front, which sturdily refused to 
recognize any other players on the course, save 
those whom it was honouring with its attention. 
They said that the crowd was a definite ad- 
vantage to the players whom it watched. And 
there was a good deal in it. No man who can 
command a crowd will ever lose a ball. No 
matter how erratic his shot there are hundreds 
of pairs of eyes to spy the ball, and hundreds 
of pairs of feet to stumble on it. Then how 
often has a body of spectators, declining to 
stand far enough back, prevented a ball from 
running over a green or into a hazard? In put- 
ting too, the crowd can help the player a good 
deal in shielding him from the wind, and to a 
less extent this applies to all the other shots. 

But, in order to be a help and not a hin- 
drance, the crowd must be just so big and no 
bigger. Once it gets beyond a certain size it 
cannot, or it will not get sufficiently far out of 
the way. It will indeed leave a certain open 
space in a straight line between the player and 
the hole, but it takes no account of the wind or 
of the lie of the land. If the player wants to 
play far out to left or right in order to avoid 
a particular trap, or to let the ball swing with 
the wind, or to use some particular bank, “not 
all the king’s horses and all the king’s men” 
can make the crowd appreciate that fact. They 
will allow the poor man his straight road, but 
they have no sympathy with “fancy shots”. If 
all the people who go to make up a golfing 
crowd, were properly sane, docile and virtuous, 
and understood the game thoroughly, no doubt 
they would not be half such a nuisance as in 
fact they are. If only, for instance, they would 
not run, but they will. The first to do so is 
generally a small boy. I remember Mr. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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ROWN and silver grey will be the pre- 
dominating colours for autumn and win- 
ter wear. Brown will be the colour for 
suits and overcoats while silver grey will be the 
colour for accessories such as, hats, neckties, 
socks, dressing-gowns, mufflers, and sweaters. 
It is a curious thing that there should be two 
outstanding colours in a season which do not 
combine one with the other particularly well 
but the observant man will at once realize that 
they are not necessarily to be worn at the same 
time. For the accessories in silver grey can be 
very pleasingly worn with clothes of almost 
any other colour than brown and as, even in 
the season when brown is the predominating 
colour for lounge clothes, no man’s wardrobe 
is complete without suits in blue, grey and 
other mixtures and combinations 
there will be plenty of occasions on 
which the smart tones of silver grey 
may be worn with good results. 
All shades of brown are in fashion 
but the darker and most sombre 
shades of brown are best suited for 
overcoats. This year overcoats in 
dark brown, blue with a great deai 





The single breasted lourge suit for 
town wear will be the choice of the 
well dressed man as a change from 
the popular double breasted suit he 
has been wearing during the summer 


The smart winter overcoat for both 
day and evening wear is piade on the 
severest lines, tubular ig form, with- 
out cuffs on the sleeves and a deep 
rolled lapel to the waistline giving 
the effect of greater height 


Timely Hints 
for the 


Well Dressed Man 


Brown <And Silver Grey 


Are The Colours For The 


Coming Season 


of grey in the weave, and grey shaded with a 
suggestion of-a contrasting colour, are much 
smarter than the plain dark blue of the last 
few seasons. Generally speaking, plain col- 
oured materials are the fashion but indefinite 
stripes and shadowy patterns are by no means 
gone from the mode. But whatever the mate- 
rial may be there is one point on which fashion 
is very strong and that is, clothes for town 
Wear must be very inconspicuous in appear- 
ance as sobriety is the paramount note in the 
turnout of the well dressed man this season. 


The classical oxford is For informal wear in 
the fair weather shoe 
for town wear, in the 


smart man’s wardrobe 


the town, traveling and 
the country the semi- 
is appropriate 


brogue 


“ 
MACAFEE'’ SHOES FROM 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 








The note of sobriety does not refer alone 
to the materials for lounge suits and overcoats 
for it has effected every detail and cut of smart 
clothing. For example, no suit or overcoat 
can be termed smart which is in any way ex- 
aggeratedly cut. Overcoats are particularly 
plain in line. The smart town overcoat for 
both day and evening wear is very straight 
in line and, while it is loose in fit, it gives 
the appearance of hugging the body with its 
tubular line from the hip down. There are 
no cuffs on the sleeves which instead are fin- 
ished with four buttons like the sleeves of the 
properly made lounge jacket. There should be 
no vent at the back of the coat and the only 
detail that is in any way exaggerated is the 
pitch of the shoulders and peak of the lapels. 
These features are intended to give 
a man the appearance of having 
very broad shoulders; a feature 
which greatly helps the man given 
to stoutness as his girth of waist is 
overshadowed by the appearance of 
breadth of shoulders. 

The classical line in clothing cut 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Our London 


Fashions 


T IS the man who pays attention to detail 

who usually has the best turned out ap- 

pearance. Actually it is very difficult to 
take any one standard of dress and say that this 
particular standard is the one to aim at, for a 
great many of the best dressed men in England 
are a law unto themselves and have evolved a 
style essentially peculiar to themselves which 
suits them admirably but would be fatal for the 
average man to copy. Lord Lonsdale, for ex- 
ample is certainly one of the best dressed men 
in England but he invariably wears clothes of a 
peculiar design which although somewhat old 
fashioned in line are very distinguished in ap- 
pearance. He usually wears a frock coat where 
most other men wear a morning coat and is 
constantly seen in a cutaway tweed suit. There 
are one or two young men about town who have 
attempted to copy this style much in the same 
way as they have tried to copy the King in hav- 
ing the creases of their trousers down the side 
instead of in the centre, but they have seldom 
if ever succeeded in carrying off these modes 
with any success. 

It was the late Lord Ribbles- 
dale who looked as 
though he had stepped from an 
eighteenth century oil-paint- 
ing. Today there are a number 
of well known men who might 
be cited as leaders of fashion 
but who are in reality hors-de- 
concours. The present day is 
one in which the individual is 
forced to think for himself for 
time honoured traditions are 
crumbling and there is less op- 
portunity and time for copying. 
Men who have good taste and 
discrimination are to-day better 
dressed than ever, whilst those 
who have neither are forced to 
rely either on their haber- 
dashers or their own _ ideal 
which may varv between H. M. 


always 














Three of the newest things 
in London—a novelty in neck- 
ties with both ends alike; 
an evening handkerchief 
monogrammed along. the 
border in black, and socks 
which have embroidered rings 
at the top instead of clocks 


Letter on Men’s 





VANITY FAIR 

















The Novelties 


Are Confined to 











Socks and Ties 





for the Coming 


Season 

















All of the London shops are 
now specializing in what is 
called ‘Rest Suits,” which 
are really glorified pajamas 
and largely taking the place 
of lounging robes and dress- 
ing-gowns for house wear 





























For a certain type of man 
whom it becomes, the old- 
fashioned bow tie with mod- 
erately wide ends and a thick 
knot is again coming into 
fashion and should be worn 
with a _ stiff bosom shirt 


the King and Tom Mix according to taste. It 
is almost incredible that after the latter’s visit 
to London a certain Bond Street hatter dis- 
played in his window .a modified cowboy som- 
brero and actually sold quite a number. All 
of which is merely to point out that it is not 
always safe to conclude any article of clothing 
is fashionable simply because it originates in a 
fashionable thoroughfare. 

Few there be who realize the value of de- 
tail in producing a well turned out general 
appearance. For example there is little doubt 


that such small matters as the tie play a very 
important part in first impressions, more par- 
ticularly from a negative point of view, because 
if such things are wrong they are instantly 
noticeable whereas if correct they are only evi- 
dent as part of a harmonious whole. 

A few months ago there was a momentary 
craze for somewhat elaborate patterns in suit- 
ings which reacted on accessories such as ties 
and socks which had to have a somewhat sober 
appearance and very little pattern and this 
moderation and sobriety is likely to remain 
permanent. Small neat check patterns or en- 
tirely self-coloured ties are now being worn 
by the well dressed man and the sailor’s knot 
tie is the most usual. Bow ties are not quite so 
popular as previously and the Ascot tie is the 
exception which proves the rule. For town 
wear there is nothing so smart as a neatly tied 
black or dark grey tie made either in uncreas- 
able silk or a foulard and undoubtedly the 
predominating colour both in ties and socks 
for the coming winter is grey. 

There is a small but very good innovation 
in ties which might be noted with advantage 
and that is that a well known London tie maker 
is now making a tie with both ends exactly 
alike and of the same width. This does not 
make much difference in appearance when the 
tie is worn, but it saves a great deal of trouble 

(Continued on page 127) 
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your children should 


eat lomato Soup! 





Red-ripe, luscious tomatoes abound in fruit juices 
and the ‘“‘growth vitamins’ which are so beneficial in 
promoting the healthy, sound development of children. 


Good tomato soup acts also as a wholesome stimulant 
and “conditioner” of the digestion. It renews the 
appetite and helps to keep it strong and vigorous. 


Campbell's Tomato Soup contains only the pure 
tomato juices and luscious tomato “meat” strained to a 
fine puree, blended with fresh country butter, and 
deliciously seasoned. 


Often indicated by physicians even for very young 
children because its quality is always uniform, always 
to be trusted, always tempting and healthful. 


Extra nourishing prepared as a Cream of Tomato 
according to the simple directions on the label. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


SM eANO Wry rs LASS 
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Made by the makers of the famous Hotchkiss machine guns, the 
French Hotchkiss stands out as one of the most rugged and well 
It has a four cylinder L-head motor 
rated at 18 h.p., four speed gearset, and cantilever springs 


built cars in the world. 


European 


Motoring 


VANITY FAIR 





The Isotta-Fraschini from Italy has had four wheel brakes 
since 1910 and eight cylinders in line since 1918. This model 
is a luxuriously equipped Fleetwood enclosed drive sedan moun- 
ted on the latest type 8A chassis of 100 h.p. and 100 m.p.h. 


Greatly Improved Touring Conditions Prevail All Over the Continent 


MERICAN motorists in Europe 
this year are finding conditions 
far more satisfactory than they 

were before the Great War. One after 

another, countries and districts are being 
reopened to tourists that have been closed 
for years, and with the exception of 

Russia, it is fairly safe to say that by 

1926 you will all be able to drive your 

cars anywhere you please. 

The latest country to acknowledge the 
justice of the demands of motor travel- 
Jers is Switzerland where, after many 
years of dispute between the various 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 





lection of the appearance of the last 
half mile, After innumerable hairpin 
bends of such steepness that one had to 
drive the car even on bottom speed ab- 
solutely mercilessly in order to get up at 
all, one suddenly saw what looked like a 
perfectly perpendicular road stretched 
like a string down the face of a cliff. It 
is at this moment that you will be well 
advised (no matter how powerful your 
car may be) to step with all your weight 
on the gas. 

At the top of the Loibl you pass be- 
tween two vast granite pillars and on the 


authorities, it has been decided that the 
Engadine shall be open to cars, A year 
or two ago a few miles of roads were 
open to motorists but apart from this 
temporary accommodation, motorists in 
Switzerland had to leave out the whole 
of the Engadine valley from their plans. 
Voting on the question was very close, 


BUGATTI 
Thirty-five miles 
to the gallon and 
a speed of 90 m. 
p. h. are a few of 
the many claims 
for the little four 
cylinder Bugatti 
which is made 
in Molsheim, 

Alsace 


BUGATTI 
A front view 
shows the typi- 
cal Bugatti radi- 
ator lines, which 
are also used on 
its famous eight- 
in-line model. 
Both have over- 
head valves and 

camshafts 


very hump of the Pass you can stand and 
look north over the smiling land of 
Austria as one knows it today, and south 
down an immense dark valley clothed 
in dense forest. The south side is reputed 
to be even more killing in its gradient 
than the north. The frontier between 
Austria and the new Kingdom of Jugo- 


something like 500 votes on a total of 
18,000 deciding the fate of the 

Now that the more immediate terror of 
Bolshevism, Communism, Socialism and other 
variants of the same thing has lessened, the 
Government of Jugo-Slavia has relented from 
its uncompromising attitude of three yearsagoand 
has decided to admit the cars of foreign tourists. 
To my thinking this is of even greater im- 
portance than the concession of the Swiss Gov- 
ernment. Switzerland is a perfectly delight- 


issue. 


ful motoring country, it is truc, but it is very 
emall and probably more familiar to forcign- 
crs than any other in the world. It is nice to 
be able to drive one’s car to the Engadine in- 
stead of having to go by train, but the Engadine 
has been one of the best known parts of what 
they call the Playground of Europe for a great 
many years. Jugo-Slavia, on the other hand, 
is new ground to the great majority of motor 
travellers on the Continent. 





In the palmy days of that greatest of all 
motor trials, the Austrian Alpine Tour, one of 
the most spectacular climbs included in the 
itinerary was that over the Loibl Pass, which 
fills the sky between Klakenfurt, the capital of 
Carinthia and the road south to Trieste. Of 
all the mountain climbs in the whole wonder- 
ful range of the Alps, I am inclined to believe 
that the Loibl, comparatively short as it is, is 
the most picturesque. It is terribly steep, the 
gradient for most of the way being one in four, 
which simply means that any ordinarily geared 
car must climb the entire distance of the sum- 
mit on bottom gear. I have a very lively recol- 


Slavia is officially situated between these 

two granite pillars at the top of the Pass. 
Motoring much south of Laibach was, and 
still is, | am sure, a pretty adventurous affair. 
Cars have for some years been able to reach the 
old Servian capital, Belgrade, but the greatest 
advantage American motorists would enjoy 
from having the freedom of the Jugo-Slavian 
roads is the reopening of the road down the 
Dalmatian Coast to Ragusa and Cattaro. Con- 
firmed and unconvertible motor traveller as [ 
am, [ still think that the best way to see the 
towns along the amazing Eastern edge of the 
Adriatic is by steamer from Pola, simply be- 
cause the towns themselves look so exquisite, 
cach in its little bay. The high mountain roads 
behind them are certainly among the finest 
touring grounds in the world. It is entirely a 
land of adventure, and it is not much good 
your going there if many garages and well- 

(Continued on page 124 ) 
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¥ Fe, gual FOR CHILDREN should be simple, pure and attractive. WONDERBOX has 
an become a household word because it delights both the sweets-loving child and the 
he careful parent. In a colorful, picture package are clear barley sugar sticks and shapes, 
: sweet chocolate moulded into animals, birds and butterflies. 

: EW hild 
onderbox — for Children 
i 

e An ideal gift for each little guest to carry home from the children’s party. Sold singly, 
ds or packed in cartons of twelve, with twelve different designs. Supplied by the nearby 
at store that is the agency for Whitman’s. 

a 

\d STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, INc., PHILADELPHIA 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE BERGSTER—A STA-SHAPE HAT AT SEVEN DOLLARS 


A versatile HAT 


Whether your face is fat and friendly, 
executively square-jawed, or thin and 
aesthetic, you'll find the new Bergster 
does more than its share in promoting 
your manly beauty. Even if nose, eyes 
and mouth are rather widely assorted — 
a sure sign of character—the Bergster 
combines the best features of each, and 
turns you out a gentleman worthy of a 
second glance. 

Utterly correct in style, it helps to give 
you an air of assured position. It is 
equally becoming to young men, to 
slightly older men—in fact to a// men 
of good taste. Truly a versatile hat. 


F. BERG &© COMPANY 
Sales Office: 1107 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factory: Norwalk, Conn. 


BERG 


STA-SHAPE* HATS 


*Trade Mark Registered 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Western Union 


(Continued from page 50) 


Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago II 
Of course I remember you 
HELEN 


XXVI 


Chicago, 21st August, 9.0 p. m. 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
I fell madly in love with you 
RONALD 


XXVII 


New York, 22nd August, 11.0 a.m. 


Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago II 
Many thanks youll soon get over it 
HELEN 


XXVIII 
Chicago, 22nd August, 12.30 p. m. 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Never Still falling do you ever think 
of me 
RONNY 
XXIX 
New York, 22nd August, 7.0 p. m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago TI] 
Yes whenever I see a telegraph blank 
HELEN 
XXX 
Chicago, 22nd August, 9.15 p. m. 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Am perfectly serious you are the one 
person I have ever wanted to marry 
for more than half an hour will you 
marry me 
RONNY 
XXXI 
New York, 23rd August, 10.30 a. m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago II 
Not even for half an hour 
HELEN 


XXXII 
Chicago, 23rd August, 11.0 p. m. 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Why not Stop Please dont say because 
you dont know me because no one ever 
knows anybody 
RONNY 
XXXIII 
New York, 24th August, 9.30 a. m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago Ill 
I gave up marrying during warm 
weather 
HELEN 
XXXIV 
Chicago, 24th August, 11.0 a. m. 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Weather cooler I take it you will 
marry me wire earliest convenient date 
RONNY 
XXXV 
New York, 24th August, 6.0 p.m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago Ill 
Kindly stop annoying my daughter 


with these insane telegrams 
ARTHUR DILLON 


XXXVI 
Chicago, 24th August, 7.0 p. m, 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Why tell your father are telegrams 
annoying you ; 
Ronny 
XXXVII 
New York, 25th August, 10.0 a.m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago II 
I didnt tell him he opened two by 
mistake Hereafter wire me during 
business hours No 
HELEN 


XXXVIII 
Chicago, 25th August, 11.15 a.m. 


Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Helen darling please marry me 
Ronny 


XXXIX 
New York, 25th August, 2.0 p. m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago II] 
Am just a girl and must have my fling 
HELEN 
XL 
Chicago, 25th August, 3.15 p.m. 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Coming to New York Monday will 
you marry me or failing that dine 
with me 
RONNY 


XLI 
New York, 26th August, 9.15 a. t1. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago II 
Yes 
HELEN 


XLII 


Chicago, 26th August, 11.0 a. m. 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Which 
RONNY 


XLITI 


New York, 26th August, 1.0 p. m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago Il 
Dine 
HELEN 


XLIV 


Chicago, 26th August, 3.0 p. m. 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Where 
RONNY 


XLV 
New York, 26th August, 5.0 . ti 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago Ill 
Nowhere 
ARTHUR DILLON 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Flite aloeCmaterd Viiitmaitt 
the finest Low Priced Coach 


, At its new low price the Chevrolet coach is 
Touring -°525 an unusual achievement in automobile value. 
Roadster - 525 It is acknowledged the finest of low priced 
Coure- - 675 Coaches. It is built on the new. Chevrolet 
— a EMO ith atamectirattestaayste) keasta tts) ty: 


chasis - 425 priced cars. It provides an unusual combina- 
Truck Chasis 550 — tion of power, strength, comfort and economy. 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. 
FLINT, MICHIGAN CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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“Yes, Madame 
of course 
they'll 


g0 in!’ 














There’s ALWAYS room for more 
in the 


REVELATION 
SUITCASFo> 


because it expands and 
contracts to fit 
its contents 


AKE along those extra dresses—take the 
wraps you’ll want if it turns cold— 
there’s room for everything in the 

Revelation because it expands. Or leave out 
all the extras and pack your suitcase just as 
snug—for the Revelation also contracts. It 
adjusts itself to fourteen different sizes. Packed 
full or light, nothing’s crushed, nothing’s 
mussed—everything fits to a T. 


Everybody in England and on the Continent 
carries one — The Prince of Wales has two. 
Yet, quality for quality, the price is what 
you're used to paying. 

See a demonstration or send for the catalog. 


HOW IT WORKS 





Push down till snug 
No effort 
Then it HOLDS 


si Close lid and snap locks 
Put in EVERYTHING 





—<x 


REVELATI 


SUITCASES 
or ber t oF LONDON. Ltd 


56! Tifth Avenue 'N~ 


** Street New York 









LONDON PARIS 


For wholesale prices and further information dealers may write to 
E. N. Kennedy, Inc., 6 W. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors in the United States 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Western Union 


(Continued from page 88) 


XLVI 


New York, 27th August, 10.0 a.m, 


Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago II 
Anywhere 
HELEN 


XLVII 


Chicago, 27th August 12.15 p.m. 
Mrs R L Willoughby 
165 East Sixtieth Street New York 
NY 
Are you and Uncle Frank dining out 
next Monday 
RONNY 


XLVIII 


New York, 27th August, 6.0 p. m. 
Mr Donald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago Il 
No 
AUNT SALLIE 
XLIX 


Chicago, 27th August, 7.30 p. m. 
Mrs R L Willoughby 
165 East Sixtieth Street New York 
NY 
Will you and Uncle Frank dine out 
next Monday 
RONNY 


L 


New York, 28th August 9 a. m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago IIl 
Delighted 
AUNT SALLIE 


LI 


Chicago, 28th August 11 a.m, 
Mrs R L Willoughby 
165 East Sixtieth Street New York 
NY 
I mean will you and Uncle Frank go 
out together not with me Special 
favor 
RONNY 


LII 


New York, 28th August 3 p. m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago Il 
Yes damn it if you insist 
UNCLE FRANK 


LIII 


Chicago, 28th August, 6 p.m. 
Mrs R L Willoughby 
165 East Sixtieth Street New York 
NY 
Thanks can I have dinner with friend 
your apartment Monday 
RONNY 
LIV 
New York, 29th August, 9 a. m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago Ill 
Yes have told cook 


AUNT SALLIE 


LV 


Chicago, 29th August, 11 a. m. 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Will you meet me seven oclock Mon- 
day. One Sixty Five East Sixtieth 
Street My Aunt Mrs Willoughbys 


3 Apartment 


RoNNY 


LVI 


Chicago, 29th August, 11.02 a. m, 
Mrs R L Willoughby 
165 East Sixtieth Street New York 
NY 
Thanks 
RONNY 


LVII 


New York, 29th August, 3 p. m, 
Mr Ronald Wise 
802 Blair Avenue Chicago IIL 
I dont think I ought to 
HELEN 


LVIII 


Chicago, 29th August, 5 p. m, 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Yes but will you 
RONNY 


LIX 


New York, 29th August, 10 p. in, 
Mr Ronald Wise 
902 Blair Avenue Chicago Ill 
Of course 
HELEN 


LX 


Chicago, 31st August, 11 a, in, 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Just leaving for New York wearing 
red rose and the loveliest smile 
RONNY 
LxI 
New York, 3rd September, 2 a. m. 
Mrs R L Willoughby 
165 East Sixtieth Street New York 
NY 
Returning to Chicago dinner perfect 
please thank cook would have come 
to see you and uncle but have been 
terribly busy two days in New York 
important business. 
RONNY 


LXII 


Chicago, 4th September, 6 p. m. 
Miss Helen Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 


Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah 
Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah 
Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah 
Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah 
Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah’ Hurrah 
Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah 
Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah 
Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah 
Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah 
Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah 
Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah 
Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah 
Hurrah Hurrah 
RONNY 
LXIII 


New York, 5th September, 9 a.m. 
Mr Ronald Wise 

802 Blair Avenue Chicago Il 
Awakened at dawn by your hurrahs 
If you must cheer please cheer by day 
Who the devil are you anyway 

ARTHUR DILLON 
LXIV 


Chicago, 5th September, noon 
Mr Arthur Dillon 
816 Park Avenue New York NY 
Dont you know I am your son in law 
RONALD WISE 
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Packard Six and Packard 
Eight both are furnished in 
ten body types, four open 
and six enclosed. Packard 
distributers and dealers 
welcome the buyer who 
prefers to purchase his 
Packard out of income in- 
stead of capital. 


i— 4 
The Packard Six seven 
passenger Sedan is illus- 
trated — $2785 at Detroit. 


S K T 
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“The Packard Six is a Conquest Car 


No motor car manufacturer can survive and grow unless his product 
can capture a constantly increasing proportion of its market. 


The Packard Six is a conquest car. 


Fifty per cent more Packard Six cars were bought during the first 
six months of 1925 than during the entire year 1924. 


And the records show that seventy-two per cent of these sales were 
made to those who had owned other makes of cars. 


Forty-one different makes of cars were traded in—cars far below and 
far above tne Packard Six in price. 


And, in this conquest by Packard, sixty per cent of all its new 
business resulted from the recommendations of friends. 


PACKARD 
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If another Thackeray 
would write a Vanity 
Fair of today he would 
clothe the youth of 
it in furs by~ 

CKEL& SONS inc. 


One Family Management Since 1863 
346 F FIFTH AVENUE 


Where 45" St Crosses 5" Avenue- 














VANITY FAIR 


Prescription for the Negro Theatre 


(Continued from page 46) 


partments that weakness is betrayed, 
for as yet no Negro has written or 
produced a revue which indicates that 
any original thought has been ex- 
pended on the job. 

Awaiting the appearance of a dusky 
Charlot or a chocolate Ziegfeld, per- 
mit me to offer a few hints to pros- 
pective purveyors of Negro revues. 
First and last: advertise for a dark 
chorus. I don’t think it will be nec- 
essary to look for “chocolate to the 
bone” cuties. Indeed, a fascinating 
effect might be achieved by engaging 
a rainbow chorus: six black girls, 
six “seal-browns,” six “high yellas,” 
and six pale creams. With the proper 
costumes, and a director capable of 
contriving appropriate evolutions and 
groupings, it is impossible to set a 
limit to what might be done with this 
human palette of color. In case, for 
some reason, this scheme is found 
impracticable, as many dark girls as 
possible should be engaged. There are 
certainly many Negroes who prefer 
dark girls; white people who go to 
Negro shows expect to see them and 
are disappointed when they don’t. 
Seek beauties who can dance and sing, 
and see that the lightest is about the 
shade of strong coffee before the 
cream is poured in, and I guarantee 
that your show will be a success even 
if you throw in all the old stuff, 
the cemetery scene with the ghost, 
the moon song, rendered by the tenor 
who doesn’t know what to do with 
his hands, and the I want to be 
Dixie, or the Mammy, or the cotton- 
bale song. It might be well, however, 
to eliminate these stale features also, 
together with the repulsive liver-lips 
and cork complexions of the come- 
dians. I believe, if I were a Negro 
and it were my profession to make 
people laugh, that I could parade my 
material as successfully without these 
childish adjuncts as with them. At 
any rate it would be a welcome re- 
lief to see somebody make the attempt. 

Let me offer a few more sugges- 
tions as substitutes for the discarded 
features. Why doesn’t some sapient 
manager engage Bessie Smith, “the 
empress of the Blues,” or Clara 
Smith, “the world’s greatest moaner,” 
to sing Blues, not Blues written by 
Sissle and Blake or Irving Berlin, but 
honest-to-God Blues, full of trouble 
and pain and misery and heartache 
and tribulation, Blues like Any 
Woman’s Blues, If you only knowed, 
or Nobody knows the way I feel dis 
mornin’: 

“I feel like I could scream an’ cry 
dis mornin’, 

I feel like I could scream an’ cry dis 
mornin’, 

I feel like I could scream an’ cry, 

But I’m too downhearted an’ I'd 
rather die; 

Nobody knows the way I feel dis 

mornin’. 

even hate to hear yore name dis 

mornin’, 

even hate to hear yore name dis 

mornin’, 

even hate to hear yore name; 

could kill you quicker than an ex- 

press train; 

Nobody knows the way I feel dis 

,” 


col 


—_— 


— 


mornin’. 
To hear Clara Smith sing this song 


is an experience that no one, who has 
had the privilege, will soon forget, 
Her voice, choking with moaning 
quarter tones, clutches the heart. Her 
expressive and economic gestures are 
full of meaning. What an artist! 
Yet I do not think she has ever ap. 
peared in one of the first-class re- 
vues, although her phonograph’ rec- 
ords are famous wherever disks of 
Blues are bought. 

On the streets of Harlem this sum- 
mer, or even on Broadway during the 
theatre hour, you may have encoun- 
tered a crowd of pickaninny raga- 
muffins dancing the Charleston for 
baksheesh. These gamins are so pro- 
ficient and skilful in varying their 
steps, their appearance is so pictu- 
resque, that no sooner do they begin 
their exhibition of terpsichorean vir- 
tuosity than a large crowd collects. 
Has it occurred to any Negro pro- 
ducer that this scene on the stage 
would create a riot of enthusiasm in 
his auditorium? It has not. Nor has he 
arrived at the conclusion that an hys- 
terical camp-meeting number with a 
chorus singing evangelical Spirituals 
would probably cause so great a gath- 
ering to assemble before his box-office 
that it would be necessary to call out 
the police reserves. 

The reproduction of a scene in an 
authentic Negro cabaret, such as 
Small’s (if it could be reproduced) 
would be another excellent plan. 
Naturally it would not bear the 
slightest resemblance to the cabaret 
scene ordinarily exhibited on the stage. 
The difficulty would not be to match 
the ebullient entertainers, or the danc- 
ing waiters, or the eccentric jazz band, 
with its mad drummer, who might 
all be transplanted successfully in 


-person, but to recapture the spirit of 


the frequenters of the resort as they 
go through the paces of the Black 
Bottom, the Hey Hey, the Scronch, 
and the gestures of the Itch and 
Picking Cherries, and all the other 
gestures and paces that accompany the 
insane tappings of the drum, the 
moans of the hatted trumpet, and the 
harmonious thumping of the piano. 
And if the comedian of the troupe 
could not get a laugh occasionally 
by admonishing certain couples in 
the crowd to “get off that dime,” 
he would do less than the saturnine 
floor-managers of the real cabarets. 

For the culmination of my spectacle 
—which might include a scene in 
Strivers’ Row, as the block of yellow 
brick houses designed by Stanford 
White on 139th Street between 
Seventh and Eighth Avenues is so 
reasonably dubbed by the Negroes who 
do not live there, and a scene in a 
typical Harlem beauty parlor, the 
humor of which would not have to 
be exaggerated—I offer a wild pan- 
tomimic drama set in an African 
forest with the men and women as 
nearly nude as the law allows. There, 
in front of a background of orange- 
tinted banana fronds and amethyst 
palm leaves, silhouetted against a 
tropical blue sky divided by a silver 
moon, the bucks, their assegais stab- 
bing the sky like the spears of the 
infantry in Veldsquez’s Las Lanzas, 
and their lithe-limbed, brown doxies, 

(Continued on page 98) 
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BLACK STARK & FROST 


The unique cutting of these rare briolets and baguette diamonds, 





and their unusual arrangement and setting, make this ptece 


equally interesting whether worn as a dress or a hat ornament. 


JEWELERS FOR II5 YEARS 
FIFTH AVENUE - CORNER 48r1H STREET: NEW YORK 
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From Coast to Coast*| 





—fPprowning King & Co 


Established 103 Years 











The Brocening King 


BUCKSKIN GLOVES 


Triple stitched seams with hand 
sewn welt. Made from the finest 
skins by the Daniel Hays Co. 


especially 


The Browning King 
PIGSKIN GLOVES 


Soft and smooth on the hand. 
Seams triple stitched and rip- 
proof. A washable and extremely 
durable glove. Made from se- 
lected skins especially for Brown- 
ing King by Daniel Hays Co. 


~ 
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BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafayette Sq. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Grand Ave. & llth St. 


for Browning King. 


$4.50 





KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th and Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

ith & St. Charles Sts. 
ST. PAUL 

Robert at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave. & University St. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Decay of Motor Manners 
(Continued from page 69) 


interest in the game and slows down 
to forty on the curves. I completely 
sapped the vitality of one of my 
friends by asking him, as we ap- 
proached a letter-S section of road- 
way at seventy-two miles an hour 
“Which one of these turns are you 
going to make?” It so upset him that 
he completely missed the second and 
we did two hundred yards in a plowed 
field and had to be towed back onto 
the road. Then I completed his anni- 
hilation by boasting all the way home 
of a ride I had once in an Isotta rac- 
ing car that could go ninety an hour 
up hill, with the brakes set. 

He was like a wild horse that had 
been tamed and was perfectly willing 
to jog along at a human and con- 
siderate rate thereafter. 

I have discovered a definite group 
of automobilists whose passion is ex- 
ploration. “I love to get off the state 
roads,” they say. “I like the little 
back-roads that wind and twist among 
the hills.’ Their vade mecum is a 
government survey map that shows 
every lane and cow-path, lumber- 
road and abandoned trail. If there is 
any way other than the right one they 
take it. The office of the well-man- 
nered guest on one of these expedi- 
tions is to console the women and 
children. There is nothing more heart- 
rending than the screams of the women 
when the car lurches over a precipice 
and slides down what looks like a 
dry brook-bed, the pan scraping over 
boulders, the body twisting and com- 
plaining in every rivet. The driver is, 
for the moment, an obsessed person. 
Nothing so delights him as to meet, in 
some wild glen, the most unkempt and 
shaggy hermit, a charcoal burner 
from the hills or some woodsy creature 
who says, “That road? Yes, sir, it’s 
very bad. I wouldn’t try it in a car.” 

“Great!” cries the Explorer, “we’ll 
try it,’ and the car moves onward, 
amid the lamentations of the females. 

There is work, for the guest, too, 
when the car, with a whining scrape, 
comes to rest, the wheels on one side 
hub-deep in mud, the pan resting 
solidly on the road bed. Now the tools 
must. be gotten out, the crowbar and 
the shovel. The jack sinks in the earth 
and a foundation must be built for it. 
In my day I have practically rebuilt 


quarter mile sections of country road, 
It is at times like this that motor man- 
ners stand one in good stead and that 
your true gentleman will go to work 
cheerfully and with a smile. I must 
warn my readers, however, not to be 
too cheerful. The voice with a smile 
must not be overdone. Your host will 
not like it. 

An instance of that has just been 
brought to my attention. One of my 
friends was a guest-passenger in a car 
driven by one of the millions of 
motorists who know nothing whatever 
about the mechanics of an engine. The 
car, for some unexplainable reason 
stopped. The driver made all the sim- 
ple tests in his catalogue, looking at 
his gas tank, inspecting the battery 
connections and_ shocking himself 
severely with a screw driver, turning 
the engine over with the self-starter 
until that important part of machinery 
showed alarming signs of fainting 
away, pushing the car and, as a last 
resort, using the crank and spraining 
his wrist in so doing. All in vain. 
It was then that my friend, with ill- 
advised humor, said, “Why don’t you 
try lighting a fire under it.” The 
desperate driver sprang at his guest 
with murder in his eye and the crank 
in his hand. It was only the poor 
man’s exhaustion that prevented foul 
murder being done, there on that 
lonely highway. A few moments later 
he discovered that in some way, the 
starting switch had been turned off. 
The experience unnerved him so that 
he had to spend the next three weeks 
in a sanatorium. 

Sometimes, in your motor ex- 
periences, which will surely be many, 
you will enjoy the blissful sensations 
of being towed home. Here, again, 
the well mannered person must exercise 
all his self-restraint to refrain from 
airy persiflage or flippant comment. 
Remember, at these times, that the 
affair, in your host’s eyes, is a tragedy. 
His car is dead. For the time being 
it is both body and hearse in a funeral 
cortege, and you are riding with the 
family. Either say nothing or condole 
with him in low tones. Attempt no 
stories or imitations. Ask him no 
riddles. He is trying, in his grief, to 
solve the only riddle in the universe, 
why his car laid down on him. 


The Very Latest School In Art 


(Continued from page 65) 


C: Price of what? 

A: Of the finished portrait of you, 
my dear sir. 

C: Do you mean. ... 

A: I mean exactly what I say: 
you owe me five thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty dollars plus fifty-five 
cents war tax. 

C: (Falling on his knees) Spare me 
—spare me—I am but a poor man— 

A: (Coldly) So am I. 

C: (Imploringly) 1 have a large 
family— 

A: (Icily) That is not my fault. 

C: (Sobbing) Take a check for a 
thousand dollars and let me go! 

A: (With polar frigidity) 1 take 
no checks. 

C: (Hysterically pulling a_ bill 


from his pocket) But I have ‘only five 
dollars with me in cash... . 

A: Five dollars!!! (Leaping on 
him and embracing him wildly.) My 
dear man—my good, kind friend— 
my patron—my mentor—my savior! 
(He pockets the bill.) May Heaven 
prosper you! (He shakes the swoon- 
ing critic’s hands, kisses him fervently 
again and again on the forehead, pulls 
him affectionately by one ear toward 
the door, kicks him up the basement 
stairs caressingly, and fondly throws 
him into the middle of Great Jones 
Street, where he is immediately run 
over by a two ton truck belonging 
to the ‘Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.) 
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IN 1910, Fisher did a thing 
which madethebody-building 
industry gasp. It bound itself 
to deliver to a quality car 
manufacturer, 150 closed 
bodies within twelve months. 


If the body manufacturers 
who were astounded by this 
“huge undertaking” realized 
the portent of that contract, 
they would have had legiti- 
mate cause for wonder. 


For, in successfully fulfilling 
it, Fisher taught a lesson and 
set an example which revolu- 
tionized the motor car body- 
building industry and event- 
ually brought the closed car 
within reach of the millions. 


Vs GY 


Long before entering into this 
notable contract, Fisher had 
been preachingand practising 
the standardization and pre- 
cision manufacture of motor 
car bodies. 


It had also been prophesying 
thefuture day whentheclosed 
car would be the common 
necessity of the multitude— 
not theluxury ofthe very rich. 


Until then, all closed bodies 
had been practically built to 
order. 


Vy GY 


The standardization and pre- 
cision manufacture of these 
150 bodies for Fisher’s first 
convert to the closed car, was 
a revelation to the industry. 


The practical, efficiently engi- 
neered Fisher closed bodies 
stood up. The 150 cars, scat- 
tered throughout the United 
States, started a real desire 
for closed car ownership. 


From that time, the demand 
for closed cars has increased 
until today it constitutes the 
major part of every motor car 
company’s output. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND DETROIT ST LOUIS 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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The finer closed 


Established 1845 


New York 
Send for THE PLUSH PRIMER 


are done in enduring 
kman plush. 
—Itwill help you judge motor 
car values. 
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If Demonstration Determines 
Your Choice You Must Choose 
This New Cadillac 


No one can experience the tingle and thrill of a ride in this 
new Cadillac and ever again think of a motor car merely-as 
a means of transportation. 


For purposes of transportation almost any good four, six, or 
eight will answer—but here is a poetry of motion which trans- 
forms the journey into an interlude of joyous living. | 


The new Cadillac will carry you to your destination, be it far 
or near, with the time-table certainty of a train de luxe. 


But better far than that, it transmutes dull time into golden 
moments and hours of elation and enjoyment—as no Cadillac 
and no other car before has ever done. 


The new Cadillac is for those who know that the secret of 
life is in living—who realize that the time spent in riding and 
driving is so large a portion of their existence that it is im- 
portant and even imperative that it should contribute largely 
to their physical and mental well being. 


The new Cadillac is the very embodiment of the invigorating, 
zestful atmosphere of America—a buoyant, beautiful creation 
which gives liltand uplift to mind and spirit every mile it travels. 


Here is a Cadillac which smoothes away the hard, set, worried 
lines from the face of the average motorist—which invites 
him to give his inner self free play, and, as he rides or drives, 
get the uttermost out of the day and the way. 


Go to your Cadillac distributor and find how much more 
than a mere mode of transportation a motor car can be. 


Lawrence P. Fisher, President 


CADILLAC 


Division of General Motors Corporation 






































ore comfort, longer life, greater economy , 
in this super-mattress than you have ever known 


Discard all your old ideas of comfort and 
value in mattresses. Here is a revelation in 
super-rest for y ou, no matter how well you have 
oger than any 


— 


ever slept. Here are savings bi 
bedding bargain you have ever seen. 


4 fp : : 
Nocurled hair, fibre or feather now in use rivals 
the luxurious cushioning which you can enjoy 


tonight in the new Beautyrest super-mattress. 


Between generous layers of new felted cotton, 
in a compartment of live air, 676 sensitive 
coil springs form a buoyant inner-cushion. It 
yields to your hip and shoulder. Support, firm 
yet gentle, meets the small of your back and 
waist. With spine straight and every muscle 
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relaxed, you rest as never before. Long after 
an ordinary mattress packs down into a lumpy 
ruin, the Beau/yrest remains new. Lasting longer, 
it costs less a night than any cheap mattress. 
The first cost, too, is surprisingly low. Only 
huge production in the world’s largest bed- 
ding factories could make possible its price of 
$39.50. Evervbody can now afford this super- 
mattress: before, only the rich enjoyed it. 

Don’t waste another night without the rest 
the Beautyrest gives. See it at your merchant’s. 
See also the new Simmons Graceline beds, un- 
equaled for beauty and value. The Simmons 
Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


NATURES SWEET RESTORER 


Beds Mattresses -Springs 
and Bedroom Furniture 








BEAUTYREST 


$3QSO 


Stighrly higher in the Rai hy 
Mountain 


Pac ifi 


district and 


Coast 


Everybody who sees it buys 
| itw for its restful luxury 
_ and lowest nightly cost.» 
1. Gentle, yielding support isgiven by676 


faa ce 
‘mail buoyant springs, im separate faori¢ 


pe chets. Each acts indepen dent/y -~ CON- 


forms to body curves—carries itsocwn load. 


2. Deep, soft upholstery of felted cotton 


forms a luxurious cushion, giving added 


comport. Canvas cover prevents stretching. 
3. Eight ventilators, at sides and ends, 
keep interior of mattress fresh and sweet. 
gf. Open view of fabric pockets show coil 
springs. Of tempered steel, they newer sag. 
5. Sides andends are cushioned with new 
felted cotton the same as top and bottom. 
6. Durable cover made for hard wear. 


Generous rolledge dresses bed when made. 





One-third of your 
life is spent in bed 





























OR the first time, lovers of all 

that is rich and exquisite, now 
can obtain a Grand Piano of correct 
period design to harmonize with any 
choice setting. Jacobean, Spanish, 
Italian and a dozen other authentic 
period designs to choose from. Grands 
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of purest tone, correctly designed and 
richly finished—offered either with 
or without the famous Apollo re- 
producing action. Obtainable at the 
surprisingly low price of from $875 up. 
At all Wurlitzer stores and from leading dealers everywhere 
WURLITZER GRAND PIANO CO., De Kalb, Iil. 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND + CHICAGO 
120 W. 42nd St. 674 Main St. 1017 Euclid Ave. 329 S.Wabash Ave. 












Italian 
Period Design 


Spanish 
Period Design 
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bean Period Grand. | 


CINCINNATI + ST.LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO +« LOS ANGELES 
121 E. Fourth St. 1006 Olive St 250 Stockton St. 814 S. Broadway 
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BEAUTYREST 


$3QSO 


Stightly higher in the Rocky 


Mountain district and on 


Pacific Coast 


Everybody who sees it buys 


it +» for its restful luxury 


ore comfort, longer life, greater economy , 
in this super-mattress than you have ever known J and lowest nightly cost.» 


1. Gentle, yielding support is given by676 
small buoyant springs, in separate fabric 
pe chets. Each acts indepen dently ~— (ON- 
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Discard all your old ideas of comfort and relaxed, you rest as never before. Long after 


value in mattresses. Here is a revelation in an ordinary mattress packs down into a lumpy 


super-rest for you, no matter how well you have — ruin, the Beaw/yrest remains new. Lasting longer, 
ever slept. Here are savings bigger than any it costs less a night than any cheap mattress. 
2 pe ‘ Ze Deep, soft upholstery of feited cotton 


bedding bargain you have ever seen. The first cost, too, 1s surprisingly low. Only forms a luxurious cushion, giving added 
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the luxurious cushioning which you can enjoy ding factories could make possible its price of 
tonight in the new Beantyrest super-mattress. $39.50. K.vervbody can now afford this super- keep interior of mattress fresh and sweet. 
Between generous layers of new felted cotton, mattress: before, only the rich enjoyed it. J. Open view of fabric pockets show coil 
! Don’t waste another night without the rest springs. Of tempered steel, they never sag. 
the Beautyrest gives. See it at your merchant’s. 5. Sides andends are cushioned with new 
felted cotton the same as top and bottom. 


in a compartment of live air, 676 sensitive 
coil springs form a buoyant inner-cushion. It 
yields toyour hip and shoulder. Support, firm See also the new Simmons Graceline beds, un- 
yet gentle, meets the small of your back and equaled for beauty and value. The Simmons 6, Durable cover made for hard wear. 
waist. With spine straight and every muscle Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Generous roiledge dresses bed when made. 
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OR the first time, lovers of all 

that is rich and exquisite, now 
can obtain a Grand Piano of correct 
period design to harmonize with any 
choice setting. Jacobean, Spanish, 
Italian and a dozen other authentic 
period designs to choose from. Grands 
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of purest tone, correctly designed and 


richly finished—offered either with 

or without the famous Apollo re- 

producing action. Obtainable at the 

surprisingly low price of from $875 up. 
At all Wurlitzer stores and from leading dealers everywhere 


WURLITZER GRAND PIANO CO., De Kalb, Ill. 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND + CHICAGO 
120 W. 42nd St. 674 Main St. 1017 Euclid Ave. 329S.Wabash Ave. 
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17 NEW DUCO-PERIOD ing FURNITURE 


in which the de esign and materials no longe er outlast the Finish, 
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DuPont Duco marks the period 
of an ¢é nduring Furniture Finish | 
’ i 





Mars and blemishes that | 
shriek under the light... | 
cach tells the need for | 
furniture finished With DUCO | 








OW disheartening to see favorite 
pieces of furniture become marked and 
scratched, stained and shabby! How old and 
worn they look even under the lamp’s soft glow! 





Earlier pieces, finished in the old, imper- 
manent way, seem tawdry and unworthy of 
contrast with furniture of the Duco- Period. 
For Duco is an enduring finish... likea part 
of the furniture itself. With ordin: iry care, it 
always retains its original newness; its beauty 
, remains undimmed throughout the years | 


DLCOL 





Protected by Duco... the furniture you buy 
to-day lives on in its “original peauty ... 2 
cherished heirloom of many to-morrows, 














ov 
El N the future, be sure that the furniture Duco at dealers throughout the country F 
ih you buy carries the assuring tag, ““finished who display the products of more than sixty 
4 with Duco”, the enduring, softly lustrous manufacturers. Complete information regard- | 4 
i finish created and made on/y by du Pont. ing Duco will be sent upon a request ad- IF 
; Steam and boiling liquids cannot affect it; it dressed to any of the following: 3 
5 is absolutely waterproof; will not chip, crack FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., 
i or check. It does not print or get sticky. Chemical Products Division, Parlin, N. J., 
Its origin.l lustrous beauty remains. Everett, Mass., Chicago, Ill, or San 


eeeegees 


Just a camp cloth quickly revives Francisco, Cal. ; Flint Paint & Varnish 
it. . . See furniture finished with Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


CThere is only ONE Duco — DU PONT Duco | ©) 
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urniture 
befitting its Architectural “Dackg 


* 


S iene is a subtle suggestion of livableness in Old 
English rooms, their broadly arched fireplaces 
and dusky oaken walls seeming to echo the convivial 
spirit so intimately associated with Tudor days. 


Q Whilst the architectural treatment lent a sombre 
note of dignity to those old interiors, as portrayed 
in the sketch above, there lingered about them, 
withal, the satisfying feeling that they were created 
to be lived in. ~ For the frankly plain and rugged 
furniture of hand-hewn timbers, the odd bits of 
crudely fashioned pewter and similar details bespoke 
the open-handed hospitality dispensed ’midst such 
surroundings. GY YW GV VY YW YW 


( The very atmosphere of XVI Century English 
life may be re-created in the well-considered 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators. 


dwelling of today by recourse to those objects 
which in finish as well as form reflect the spirit of 
that period. ~& wy oN) oN) oN) 


( Should one’s pursuit of such things lead to these 
Galleries the truth will reveal itself that there still 
remain artists as well as artisans who refuse to be 
hurried in their faithful interpretation of that 
leisurely age when each craftsman strove for 
perfection rather than “production.” © GW & 


q@ Arranged in a series of harmonious ensembles, 
the exhibits here of furniture and decorative objects 
recall every Old World epoch worthy of perpetuity. 
Treasures of the past mingle in happy association 
with beautiful reproductions wrought by cabinet- 
makers who bestow upon each single piece the 
unmistakable touch of hand-workmanship. ~V~ ~& 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 482 and 49% Streets 





( ) \ © New Yorx Gausnis, INC. 
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SOMETIMES the left hind 
foot of a rabbit caught in a 
cemetery brings luck- but 
ALWAYS youll have better 
luck with HORSESHOES 
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Copyright 1925 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., 
Racine, Wis, 





VANITY FAIR 


The Adult, the Artist and the Circus 


(Continued from page 57) 


that this is as it should be. To the objec- 
tion that the three ring circus “creates 
such a confused impression,” I beg to 
reply: “Speaking of confused impres- 
sions—how about the downrush of a 
first-rate roller-coaster or the incom- 
parable yearning of the Parisian bal- 
ancoirs & vapeur, not to mention the 
solemn visit of a seventy-five centi- 
metre projectile and the frivolous 
propinquity of shrapnel?” For it is 
with thrilling experiences of a life- 
or-death order (including certain au- 
thentic “works of art”.—and most 
emphatically wot with going to the 
movies or putting out the cat—that 
the circus-show entirely belongs. 
Within “the big top,’? as nowhere 
else on earth, is to be found Actuality. 
Living players play with living. There 
are no tears produced by onion-oil 
and Mr. Nevin’s Rosary, no paste- 
board hovels and papier-maché pal- 
aces, no “cuts,” ‘“retakes,” or “N. 
G.’s”—and no curtain-calls after sui- 
cide. At positively every perform- 
ance Death Himself lurks, glides, 
struts, breathes, is. Lest any agony be 
missing, a mob of clowns tumbles 
loudly in and out of that inconceiva- 
bly sheer fabric of doom, whose 
beauty seems endangered by the spec- 
tator’s least heart-beat or whisper. As 
for the incredible and living designs, 
woven in this fabric by animal-train- 
ers, equestrians, acrobats—they are 
immune to forgetfulness in the same 
way that certain paintings, poems 
and musical compositions are immune. 
Although it was only once, and 
twenty-odd years ago, that my eyes 
had the extraordinary honour to be- 
hold a slight young man whose first 
name was DANGER DERIDING 
DEATH DEFYING DESPERATE 
DARE-DEVIL DIAVOLO LOOPS 
THE LOOP ON A BICYCLE (his 
last name being, if I am not mis- 
taken, Porthos: LEAPS THE GAP 
OVER FIVE ELEPHANTS), I 


have not forgotten this person and 
shall never forget him, simply be- 
cause he was a great artist—who, like 
Paul Cézanne, died the most fortunate 
and illustrious of deaths: died from the 
motif, and in the execution of his art, 

So, wrgentle reader, (as you and I 
value what we should be ashamed— 
after witnessing a few minor circus- 
marvels—to call our “lives,”) let us 
never be fooled into taking seriously 
that perfectly superficial distinction 
which is vulgarly drawn between the 
circus-show and “art” or “the arts.” 
Let us not forget that every authentic 
“work of art” is in and of itself alive 
and that, however “the arts” may 
differ among themselves, their com- 
mon function is the expression of that 
supreme alive-ness which is known as 
“beauty.” This being so, our three 
ring cricus is art—for to contend 
that the spectacle in question is not an 
authentic manifestationeof “beauty” 
is as childish, as to dismiss the circus 
on the ground that it is “childish,” is 
idiotic. 

In closing, the present writer wishes 
to state (1) that an extremely intimate 
connection exists between Con Col- 
leano’s forward somersault (from and 
to a wire in mid-air) and Homer’s 
Odyssey (2) that a sure method of 
understanding Igor Stravinsky’s con- 
trapuntal edifice, Le Sacré de Prin- 
temps, is to study the voluminous 
precision and fugal delicacy of Mr, 
Ringling’s ‘Ponderous pachyderms 
under the direction of the greatest of 
all animal trainers” (3) that El 
Greco, in painting, and “Ernest Clark, 
in his triple somersaulting double- 
twisting and reverse flights through 
space” give strikingly similar per- 
formances, and (4) that the fluent 
technique of seals and of sea-lions 
comprises certain untranslatable id- 
ioms, certain innate flexions, which 
astonishingly resemble the spiritual 
essence of poetry. 


Prescription for the Negro Theatre 


(Continued from page 92) 


meagrely tricked out in multi-hued 
feathers, would enact a fantastic, 
choregraphic comedy of passion. 

The scenes in this ideal revue should 
riotously contrast one with the other, 
now relying on a picturesque realism 
for their effect, now on a chromatic, 
colorful arrangement of rhythm and 
form. It is unfortunate that Leon 
Bakst was never invited to stage such 
a revue, but there are other designers 
—Miguel Covarrubias for one—who 
would seize such an _ opportunity 
gratefully. 

I have spoken above about the re- 
grettable imitation of white revues 
in the Negro musical shows already 
staged. To be perfectly fair, I should 
state that practically all the dancing 
and a good share of the musical 
rhythms now to be seen and felt on 
the white stage have been raped from 
the Negro. The white producer, how- 
ever, quite intelligently steals the best 
features of the Negro stage, while 
the Negro producer is content to take 
over the stalest features of the white 
stage. No white dancers, however, 


can hope to rival the Negro in those 
special dances which are peculiarly 
his own and which make even his 
poorest shows exciting whenever they 
occur, just as no Negro can ever hope 
to make a favorable impression with 
such a number as 4 pple-blossom Time 
in Normandy. Vf the Negro will stick 
to his own, embellishing it and dis- 
playing some originality in his treat- 
ment of it, I predict that he will be 
able to evolve with the talent at his 
disposal—where in the world else are 
there two dancers to compare in their 
specialties with Eddie Rector and Bill 
Robinson?—a type of entertainment 
which will be world-famous instead 
of the fad of a few people for a few 
moments. The ideal director will not 
harbour an exclusive taste for yellow 
gals and it will be easy for him to 
sacrifice liver-lips, burnt cork, senti- 
mental ballads warbled by anzmic 
tenors, bandannas, basses who sing 
Old Black Joe and Georgia Rose, in 
fact all the tiresome clichés that at 
present prevent the Negro revues from 
raising the roof. 
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CABRIOLET FRANKLIN 


Only Europe has heretofore produced anything com- 
parable to this New Franklin Cabriolet. Smart but 
dighified, compact but roomy, powerful but efficient, 
and styled in de Causse’s finest Continental manner 
—a perfect combination of custom design and ad- 
vanced engineering. The number being built is strictly 
limited. This, coupled with personal choice of in- 
terior trim and exterior finish, makes it the owner's 
_ individual car. Primarily for three passengers, exclusive 
‘of the chauffeur seat, it provides folding seats for the 
occasional two more. It has every Franklin perform- 
ance advantage. It is backed by the Franklin reputation. 
It is the newest and most authoritative expression of 
town car style. 































Also SEDAN * SPORTSEDAN - TOURING - COUPE 
SPORT RUNABOUT «+ ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 
ALL FULLY EQUIPPED AT THE CATALOG PRICE 


Those with unusual needs or the desire for unusual effects in any 
other type of car will be interested in the New Franklin Custom 
Body Department. It is under the personal direction of de Causse, 
international style authority and stylist of the New Franklin. Consult 
any Franklin dealer for full information. 
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A Clean Shave 


with a clean fragrance 


ipge rae men dislike the stale soapy odor 
of the average shaving soap. So Houbigant 
has made for them the Fougere Royale 
Shaving Preparations. 


These preparations have the cool, clean, out- 
doors fragrance of the Royal Fern—as refresh- 
ing as wind over water, as masculine as pipe 
smoke on a clear night... And they embody 
the excellence of quality which has character- 
ized Houbigant leadership for one hundred 
and fifty years. 

The complete refreshing shaveincludes Fougere 
Royale Shaving Stick, 75c or Cream, 50c; 
Talcum, $1.00; Eau Vevetale, $1.25; and 


Facial Soap, 50c. 
ICA 
| S 


Sw aR, 


16 W. 49th ST., NEW YORK 








VANITY FAIR 





PEERLESS 


The Peerless Equipoised Eight has a 90° L-head motor, 

3'4 x 5”, and three bearing, counterbalanced crankshaft 

with crank throws in two planes—a feature also used by 
Cadillac and Cunningham. Phaeton $2895 


America’s V-Eight Motor Cars 


Straight Eight Cars Shown on Pages 80 & 81 


CUNNINGHAM 


This special cabriolet 
is upholstered in tan 
broadcloth, with body 
and fenders in coach 
blue and_ chassis, 
wheels, and springs 
in vermillion. The 
90° motor is L-head, 
measuring 334 x 5”. 
Touring car $6300 





WILLS STE. 
CLAIRE 
Another 60° V-eight, 
with 3% x 4” mo- 
tor, three bearing 
counterbalanced 
crankshaft, and 
overhead valves and 
camshaft. Stand- 
ard roadster $2975 








LINCOLN 


With berline body 
by Judkins, done in 
two shades of grey 
and upholstered in 
Wiese broadcloth. 
The 3% x 5” mo- 
tor has a 60° V 
angle, five bearing 
crankshaft and is 
of L-head design 








CADILLAC 


The most beautiful and mechanically perfect of Cadil- 
lac models have just appeared, with new radiator and 


body lines, 
in the 3% x 5! 


new reac springs, and many improvements 
? L-head motor. The coach is now $2995 
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3 POOLEY“ 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPH 


The drawing room in my New Ycrk houseisonelongrcomwhichwas |f f } 
formerly two rooms connected by a hallway. This hallway has now been \} with 
panelled with bookshelves and b two of these bookcases there is a 
space which seems a logical place for this Radio-Phonograph cabinet. 
Placed here, one can hear music or whatever one desires, in bath ends of 
the drawing room. The dark and colorful massing of the books on each 
side of the walnut cabinet keeps it from 


Chinese Chippendale Style 
Model 1500-R-3 


The Pooley Radio-Phonograrh. Amerie 
can walnut or English brown mahog- 


being too dark a spot in this pale, peach ) 7 

colored room. be | wer? a yy) as” d ‘ 

is very symmetrical. number of o a mat 

rE p age \ / any, duotone, selected burl woods. 
rench prints of horses are placed rather —_ S A, Height 50”, width 30”, depth 18”, Equip. 





precisely on the walls between the mirror 
above the cabinet, and the pilasters which ped with Atwater Kent 5-tube Model 20 
Compact Set; built-in Pooley horn with 


flank it. 
Atwater Kent reproducing unit; Pooley 
Phonographin amplifying chamber, play- 


HEY charm the eye no less than the ear. If the ada He aap i > 
superlative can be accomplished, it has been 
done in the Pooley Radio-Phonograph equipped 
with Atwater Kent Radio. 
o @ 


A radio and phonograph combined in a lovely Chippendale cabinet—here 
is beauty and unrivalled entertainment. A superbly toned Pooley Phono- 
graph—a built-in Pooley floating horn whose mellow clarity is a revelation 
—a 5-tube Atwater Kent Receiver—are all here. Everything is hidden, in- 
cluding batteries and wires—yet everything instantly accessible. The cabi- 
net top is stationary. Truly a marriage of ingenuity and art. 

The Pooley Radio-Phonograph and five beautiful new Pooley Radio Cabi- 
nets, priced from $75 to $295, are shown and described in a booklet that 
is waiting for you. Send for it. 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1662 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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From Coast to Coast *| 








The STRAND 


While the increased cost 
of materials has advanced 
the prices of men’s hats 
generally, Browning King 
are maintaining both the 
price and quality of pre- 
vious seasons in the ex- 
clusive Strand hat. 


SEVEN DOLLARS 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

Liberty Bank Bldg., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Grand Ave. & llth St. 


Lafayette Sa. 











Introducing 
The LONDONER 
The Hat designed by 


Browning King in order 
to present a perfect coun- 
terpart of the English style 
of clothing as exemplified 
by the Browning King 


“Londoner” Suit. 
TEN DOLLARS 


The MOHAWK 


Comfortable and easy in ef- 
fect, this hat has un- 
usually smart lines and may 
be correctly worn on all but 
the more formal occasions. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


650 Minnesota Ave. 


MILWAUKEE 


2-12 Grand Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Nicollet at Eighth St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 
16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 


OMAHA 


Cor. 15th and Douglas Sts. 
IA 


PHILADELPHL! 


1524-6 Chestnut St. 


PITTSBURGH 


439-441 Wood St. 


PROVIDENCE 


Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
Ss 


ST. LOUI 


7th & St. Charles Sts. 


ST. PAUL 


Robert at Sixth St. 


SEATTLE 


2nd Ave. & University St. 


























VANITY FAIR 


Uneasy Lies The Head 


(Continued from page 55) 


now. Thought you might come down 
some time and visit us.” 

Silly! Why couldn’t he have said 
that in the first place? Although 
heaven knows I don’t want to go any- 
where with that sour old centaur, I 
meant to find out his name, after 
dinner, because it is simply beyond 
me how such a creature could be mas- 
ter of even one hound, let alone a 
pack, but it slipped my mind. 

A rather dull evening, on the whole, 
but not, I hope, without its fruitful 
consequences. I must not forget that 
Mary Brown-Cantillon is a fairly 
good friend of Mrs. Remsen Schuyler’s. 


September 12. 

Heavens! What have I done? I 
met Henry Wright at luncheon today 
at the Ritz. 

“Why on earth were you so hard 
on poor old Remmie Schuyler last 
night,” he asked me. 

“Hard on Remmie Schuyler?” I 
said, “what in the name of Heaven, 
do you mean?” 

“Well, he sat next to you at dinner 
—the man with the drooping mous- 
taches—and I heard you telling him 
how much you hated horses. He’s a 
great huntsman, you know.” 

Ye gods! Remsen Schuyler! And he 
practically asked me to come down to 
Meadowbrook to visit them. Well 
there’s no use in crying over spilt 
milk. I immediately called him up, 
of course, and finally got him at the 
Knickerbocker Club after the greatest 
trouble. “I’m afraid I wasn’t very 
gracious about that invitation to Mead- 
owbrook, Mr. Schuyler,” I said, when 
I had finally made him understand 
my name. Well, then he thought J 
was asking /im to go to Meadow- 
brook, and he said something vague 
about being there already, so finally 
we got all shat straightened out. 

“You remember,” I said, “at Mrs. 
Brown-Cantillon’s dinner, you asked 
me to come down sometime for the 
hunting. I’d simply love to come, if 
your invitation—and Mrs. Schuyler’s 
is still open!” “Oh! Certainly! Come 
down sometime!” he said heartily, and 
that was every bit that I could get 
out of him. 


September 18. 
Things have been rather quiet 
lately. Still no word from the Rem- 
sen Schuylers. But the thing that per- 
fectly infuriates me is that I learned 
that Mrs. S. is giving a large hunt 
breakfast at Meadowbrook on the 
19th, which is tomorrow, to which 
she has asked the Brown-Cantillons, 
but did not ask me. I consider this 
formally insulting. I thought about 
it a good deal as I lay awake last 
night, and it seems to me that a de- 
liberate slight of this kind is certainly 
insulting. 


A LETTER FROM MRS. REMSEN 
SCHUYLER, IN MEADOWBROOK, 
TO HER HUSBAND IN NEW YORK 
Dear R. 

Never mind about going to that 
place in Yonkers where I heard of the 
woman who had a vaseline candle- 
stick which is the mate to mine—you 
know the dolphin with the octagonal 


base. I have discovered the actual 
mate, and it is in the possession of a 
charming woman, a Mrs. Carver, who 
is staying with some friends down 
here, but although I have tried to beg, 
borrow, steal or buy it from her, she 
simply declines (in the sweetest way) 
to let it out of her sight. So different 
from that dreadful Mrs. Brenner, do 
you remember, who wanted to give 
me her entire house when she heard 
I was looking for a pink lustre cream- 
pitcher? I can’t tell you how it de- 
presses me to find people like that in 
possession of fine lustre pieces . . . 
it’s so like seeing a worm with eye- 
lashes, or something. 

I have asked Mrs. Carver and her 
husband (who is really very modest, 
decent and nice) to go with us to the 
opening of the Opera—I believe it’s 
the fifth of November, or-thereabouts, 
I am sure you will like them both. 

Don’t forget to tell Cook not to 
let you eat cucumbers. I shall be in 
town by the first of the week. 

‘ With love, 
Mary. 


November 1, 
Really, if Sally Carver doesn’t stop 
telephoning me, I shall go mad. I 
hate sentiment. She keeps going on 
about our being friends, lo, these long 
years, and how I pushed her through 
the cellar window in East Orange 
when we were children together. 
Really, when one’s life is so crowded, 
these things are not very interesting to 
recall. Vague rumors reach me that 
Sally is having some little able social 
success just now. I can’t imagine what 
kind of success it can be, but I suppose 
it means that she has gone to a night 
club and been asked to sit at the pro- 
fessional dancers’ table. 
Well, as the poet said, man wants 
but little here below! 


November 3. 
WELL! I heard something today 
that astonished me so that I simply 
cannot get my breath! The Remsen 
Schuylers are going to the opening 
night of the Metropolitan opera! And 
who are they taking with them but 
Sally Carver and her husband! Of all 
people! 1 can’t think how such a 
situation ever came about without my 
knowing anything about it. Naturally 
I scurried around when I heard it, and 
managed to get Mary Brown-Cantil- 
lon to ask George and me to go with 
her, as her box is right next to the 
Schuylers. And then I went on a little 
shopping-trip—but, until I see what 
success my little plan meets with, I 
must say nothing more about that. 


November 6. 

Well, the blow has fallen. To- 
morrow I sail for Europe, and the 
farther away I can get from society 
the better I shall be pleased, for I have 
concluded that people in the social 
world are nothing but just 7/1 bred 
people, and that they delight to see 
anyone in an uncomfortable situation. 
We went—George and I—to the 
opening of the opera last night with 
the Brown-Cantillons, just as we had 
planned, and, a few moments after 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne, 
the most famous of 
Radiolas.With thenew 
power Radiotron as its 
sixth tube, it achieves 
new volume of tone and 
finer tone quality than 

ever. 


AN RCA PRODUCT 

















Two great manufacturers 
—working independently 
and competitively—set out to 
find the radio receiver worthy 
to be combined with phono- 
graphs that have a world-wide 
fame to uphold. 


They had every known kind 
and variety of radio set to 
choose from. They had every 
facility for research, test and 
exhaustive study. And they 
had a firm determination to 
combine with the Brunswick 
phonograph and the Victrola 
only that radio set which 
proved to be the leader today, 
and which carried full prom- 
ise of holding that leadership 


‘through the years of tomor- 


row. 
Both chose the 
Radiola. 
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The law of averages is immu- 
table. Dental statistics prove 
that fourout of every fiveover 
40—and thousands younger, 
too—are marred by Pyorrhea. 
Do you want to escape? 


It takes healthy gums 
to keep healthy teeth 


If you neglect your gums—let them 
get in a “run-down” condition — you 
may soon be numbered among Pyor- 
rhea’s countless victims. 


Bleeding gums are Nature's first warn- 
ing. Then the gums begin to recede, 
lose that rich, healthy pink color. Poi- 
sons collect in pus pockets and often 
drain through the entire system, caus- 
ing indigestion, anaemia, rheumatism 
and other serious diseases of mid-life. 
In the final stages the teeth loosen and 
fall out. 


Take no chances—use Forhan’s 


If used in time and used consistently, 
Forhan’s will prevent Pyorrhea, or 
check its progress—something ordinary 
tooth pastes are powerless to do. It 
contains just the right proportion of 
Forhan’s Astringent (as used by the 
dental profession in the treatment 
of Pyorrhea). It is safe, efficient and 
pleasant-tasting. Even if you don't 
care to discontinue your favorite den- 
tifrice, at least start using Forhan’s 
once a day. 

Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; it checks 

Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 


for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan’s 


For the Gums. All druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
underthe water-line, 
so do your teeth un- 
der the gum-line 
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VANITY FAIR 


Radio vs. Theatre 


Is the ‘‘SShow Business’’ Going 
Up in The Air Altogether? 


By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


HE journals have been black, 
4L lately, with the dour prognostica- 
tions and philippics of theatrical man- 
agers, directed against the imminent 
usurpation of the theatre by the brazen 
and aggressive radio. But the jere- 
miads of these entrepreneurs need not 
be taken seriously. Calamity begets 
attention; the buoyant spirit goes to 
the grave unsung and unhung. Any 
theatrical manager knows that there 
is infinitely more publicity in weeping 
and gnashing of teeth than in trum- 
pets and shawms—about two columns 
per gnash as against a “stick” per 
shawm. Strumpets and sheiks are 
another matter; but that is a text for 
a gaudier pulpit than this. 

What are they howling at? Let us 
consider the comparative merits of the 
radio and the playhouse. In articula- 
tion they are about equal. While the 
radio never rises to the heights of 
limpid speech, the pinnacles of pure 
ether, of Mr. Sam Bernard or Miss 
Marie Dressler, neither, on the other 
hand, does it ever achieve the pre- 
ternatural vocal textures of Mrs. 
Fiske, or a bad case of unacclimated 
British adenoids, or Miss Marilynn 
Miller in song. In all other respects 
I find the radio the superior medium 
for the expression of the spoken 
drama. 

The patron of the aerial theatre, 
again unhampered by the profane and 
practical eye, will find in this freedom 
a release also from the caprices and 
perversities of managers in the matter 
of casting and investiture. He can 
choose his own players and his own 
mise en scéne. Even if the names of 
the players are announced, he can, 
except where he knows the actor by 
sight—and in a generation of radio- 
going, they will all be unknown— 
make his actors conform to his own 
conceptions of their appearance. His 
heroines may be as beautiful, his in- 
genues as inarticulate, his heroes as 
tailor-made, his villains as satanic as 
he likes. This would be of inesti- 
mable advantage in the case of a 
familiar classic or an adaptation of a 
popular novel. A man is so much more 
sympathetic towards a Juliet when he’s 
made her what she is today. 

Should the play be a so-called tri- 
angle drama, the auditor may leisurely 
imagine the evidence from his easy- 
chair and form his own hypotenuse. 

The radio also makes possible a 
specialization in amusement in thor- 
ough conformity with the usage of 
the age. It is the perfect complement 
of the movie. A man may, therefore, 
get an earful from one and an eyeful 
from the other without that trying 
division of sensory energy which the 
theatre demands, and which leads only 
to lowered efficiency in both depart- 
ments, 

The radio-fan would have at his 
command all the varied resources of 
the radio programme, which could 
easily be incorporated into the play 
proper. The atmospheric drama could, 
in fact, be a composite opus, contain- 
ing not only a plot, but the informa- 


tive and diverting elements of the 
whole elaborate radio repertoire, 
including sermons, bed-time stories, 
crop, weather and financial reports 
and music. The necessary dialogue 
could easily be written in. For in- 
stance: 

SMITHERS: When you consider that 
Kansas has had a tornado every day 
last week, that the wheat crop failed 
in Dakota, and that Montana zine js 
down to 2234, you must admit that 
God moves in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform. 

BLITHERs: Yes, but we always have 
music to console us. 

(Here we have a selection by the 
California Jazzbo Five.) 

SMITHERS: Well, I guess Pll turn in 
now. 

BLITHERs: But before you go, have 
you heard the story of Br’er Rabbit? 

(Here comes a bed-time story.) 

Now actors in the theatre couldn’t 
talk in that manner, or somebody 
would hit them. But the exasperated 
auditor, having no visible means of 
redress, would soon grow used to the 
irritation and gradually learn to like 
it. The public works like that. 

The different items in the radio 
repertoire might also be used individ- 
ually, to accentuate or relieve suspense. 
The catharsis might be indefinitely 
postponed, for instance, by a crashing 
interpolation of a series of market 
reports, while the listener writhed on 
the floor in an agony of expectancy. 
A tension too long sustained might be 
exquisitely lightened by a mot by Mr. 
Al Jolson or a paragraph in the life 
of an East Side temptress by Miss 
Fannie Brice, or a hoarse report of a 
six-inch rainfall in Alabama by the 
catarrhal sylphs of the air. 

The whole policy of the radio 
drama would be aimed at a blend of 
information and entertainment, in 
emulation, let us say, of Mr. Burton 
Holmes’ travelogues, or the church- 
services of the more radical metro- 
politan preachers. Let us select a 
theme. Blonde Esquimaux, for instance, 
are both fun and fact. Very good. 
An Arctic explorer, who has encoun- 
tered these frozen anomalies, returns 
to his home in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
It is summer, so he tells his tale in the 
yard. Hidden behind the woodshed are 
two fascinated listeners in the shape 
of a brace of wild and untrammelled 
small boys, who decide to go North 
and see for themselves if the eminent 
explorer is not “razzing the hicks.” 
This is the end of act one. 

Acts two and three would consist 
of the adventures, explorations and 
discoveries of the two urchins, nar- 
rated by themselves, with a liberal use 
of anall-male and deep-chested strophe 
and antistrophe to introduce Esqui- 
maux folk-songs, report barometric 
pressure, describe the scenery, and 
make themselves useful generally. 

This is, of course, a rough—a very 
rough—scenario. But I am convinced 
that an authentic play-doctor like 
Max Marcin or Willard Mack could 


work wonders with it. 
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“Bold, Brilliant Colors in the 
New Modernist Designs for 
Fall and Winter Neckwear”’ 


palm BEACH said it last February. Southampton and Bailey’s 
Beach repeated it emphatically during the summer. 


Fall and Winter wardrobes of ultra-smart men of the clubs and 
the Rialto now include an ample selection of these amazing and 
gorgeous modernist cravats. 


Berkley Knit’s lavish assortment of modernist designs in Bracken 
and other new colorings may be seen at the better stores. 


BERKLEY KNITTING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK, FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


FRALEY KNIT 


“The Tie of a Thousand Knots” 





© 1925 The Berkley Knitting Co. 
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Because the scalp is 
the bed of the hair... 


— requires this 


One thousand hairs to the 
square inch. A thousand fol- 
licles to be kept in health. 
Danger from dandruff. Dan- 
ger from germs. Danger from 
irritation. Danger from in- 
flammation that causes the 
follicles to create excessive oil. 
These are the facts about the 
scalp, and vital reasons for this 
special cleansing. 


To wash your hair and scalp 
with an unsuitable soap may 
mean eventually the loss of 
your hair. Strong soaps are 
injurious to the peculiarly sen- 
sitive structure of the hair. 
They irritate the scalp, cause 
dandruff and seborrhea. If in 
bar or soap jelly form, tiny 
particles stick to the hair and 
won't rinse off. 

That is why you need this 
new Shampoo which is made 
solely for the special needs of 
the scalp and hair. Glo-Co 
Shampoo would not injure the 
delicate texture of a rose-leaf. 
But it helps the scalp to func- 
tion healthily; and dirt, dust, 
dandruff and bacteria vanish at 
its lightest touch. 


Glo-Co Shampoo is a liquid, 
of course. That is the logical 


special cleansing 


form for a shampoo. But 
Glo-Co Shampoo is more than 
a liquid soap. In this marvel- 
ous Shampoo a way has been 
found, for the first time in his- 
tory, to use olive oil in sufficient 
quantity (in combination with 
other vegetable and medicinal 
oils) to have a pronounced 
effect on the scalp and hair. 
Glo-Co Shampoo is bland, 
mild and soothingly cleansing 
beyond anything you have ever 
used before. 

It does not rob the follicles 
of their life-giving oils, or the 
hair of its elasticity. Its thick, 
creamy lather is antiseptic as 
well as healing and cleansing. 
Try Glo-Co Shampoo. 50 
cents the bottle—enough for 
10 shampoos. Use Glo-Co 
Hair Dressing too—it keeps 
the hair in place. 

Glo-Co Shampoo and Glo- 
Co Hair Dressing are sold at 
drug and department stores 
and barber shops. Or send 10 
cents for samples of both. Fill 
in and mail coupon below. 


GLO-CO 


SHAMPOO 





6511 McKinrey Avenve, 
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The Crowd 


VANITY FAIR 


the Golf Champions 


(Continued from page 82) 


Wethered telling me that his first 
recollection of watching a professional 
match as a very eager little boy is 
that of being severely reproved by 
Mr. Croome for this heinous offence 
of running. Once one boy has run it 
is all up. Even if the boy could be 
captured and smacked it would be of 
no use. The germ of running has 
infested the crowd; run it will and 
posts arid rails and ropes (of which 
by the way there were plenty at Prest- 
wick) will not hold it. 

There is another respect in which 
a crowd is highly exasperating. How 
many times has one heard some per- 
spiring steward lifting up his voice 
with the sweetly reasonable words 
“You'll all see much better if you 
make a big circle” and how seldom 
have we seen him obeyed. There is 
always some one black-leg who dis- 
regards Union principles, because he 
thinks he can gain an advantage for 
himself, and then again it is all up. 
There are some putting greens which 
are in natural amphitheatres, so that 
it is obvious common sense to remain 
on the surrounding high ground. But 
will the spectators do so? Not a bit 
of it. Just one tiresome being sets 
the example of getting down on to 
the verge of the green itself and 
then, like so many insane sheep, we 
all rush down after him. “Players 
be d—d, I’ve come here to see.” We 
do not all say it quite so bluntly as 
did that Lanarkshire miner at Prest- 
wick, but I am afraid we are all a 
little inclined to act on his principle. 

There is one advantage in a big 
crowd, and that is that it cannot move 


if it wants to and the player’s eye 
is not suddenly distracted by a move- 
ment behind him. That is the trouble 
of the humbler golfer, at whom the 
spectators only cast a casual glance 
as he goes by. It is he who suffers 
from some very particular idiot who 
darts forward at the critical moment, 
The big crowd does at least stand 
still, 

Finally one ought not to rail too 
bitterly against crowds, if only be- 
cause they are so picturesque. ‘There 
is something wonderfully exciting in 
the tramp, tramp, of their feet as they 
start off with their favourite; won- 
derfully impressive in a big silent 
ring round the green. Shorn of this 
familiar setting, a great match at golf 
would lose much of its dramatic 
quality. The players would, I am 
sure, miss it themselves, for if the 
crowd can distract, it can also inspire. 
Some of the greatest golfers have al- 
ways loved a crowd, and I think the 
crowd has known it and loved them 
in turn. This does not mean that they 
are self-conscious, for nobody who is 
that will ever consistently do himself 
justice in the public eye; they can 
concentrate their attention on the hit- 
ting of the ball, but subconsciously 
they thrill with the feeling that peo- 
ple are looking at them. 

At any rate, whether we like it or 
not, the golfing crowd has come to 
stay. Up to a certain point it can be 
controlled; beyond that point it can- 
not and I suppose we must recognize 
that fact and try to choose our battle. 
fields with a proper mixture of senti- 
ment and practical wisdom, 


Another Year in the Theatres 


(Continued from page 45) 


be turned in on the new play at the 
Vanderbilt Theater by Zelda Sears en- 
titled 4 Lucky Break, despite the fact 
that a trio of songs very prettily sung 
by Mr. George MacFarlane and some 
soft-shoe dancing are interpolated 
with a view, no doubt, of cheering up 
proceedings already, I greatly fear, 
too cheerful. This comedy advances 
the well-known theory that all is for 
the best in the best of possible worlds. 
Thus an alleged millionaire, dogged 
by the obsession that he is loved for 
his worldly goods alone, pretends to 
disaster and complete depletion of his 
funds as a test of the affection of his 
friends. You can just imagine how 
happy he is made when he discovers, 
that, in absurd rotation, everybody 
rushed to shake him by the hand after 
the débdcle including the ushers. Mod- 
estly blushing at these seriatim demon- 
strations of loyalty and devotion, at 
the final curtain, he reassumes his 
role of Croesus and distributes boun- 
ties to one and all, which, of course, 
was just what everybody wanted. 
The Poor Little Man at the Princess 
is a specimen of the verse kind of 
drama so lofty in its avowed purpose 
of depicting the life, and especially 
the times, of St. Francis of Assisi that 
it lifts itself out of the theatre alto- 
gether and lands in a West Coast of 
England minister’s Sunday sermon. 


How so incredibly sophomoric a reci- 
tation achieved to the eminence, low 
as that eminence probably is, of a 
“professional” production will require 
some detailed explanation. Yet all 
suggestions that the actors, pretty near 
to the last man on the roster,were re- 
cruited from the dramatic school up- 
stairs were indignantly scoffed at. That 
takes away a good excuse. The Poor 
Little Man, it should be recorded, won 
the Lindsell Prize, whatever that is, 
and was written by Harry Lee previ- 
ous whereabouts unknown. June Days 
is a Shubert musical comedy adapted 
from Alice Duer Miller’s The Charm 
School, far below the mark the Shu- 
berts have set for themselves as the 
purveyors, preéminent in America, of 
this type of entertainment. In almost 
every department, there are little defi- 
ciencies which make June Days merely 
agreeable and pleasant. Without the 
engaging Elizabeth Hines and an 
amusing blackface, Jay C. Flippen, 
it probably wouldn’t be half of that. 

Let us hope that these melancholy 
tidings are not indicative of the gen- 
eral trend of the current theatrical 
season. The law of averages—if noth- 
ing else—should intervene to save a 
situation, which if prolonged, might 
be expected to have the city’s reviewers 
jumping off the Woolworth tower in 
battalions, 
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The Courtney 


America’s well-dressed University men 
have definitely set their seal of approval 
upon this straight-line model. The 
Courtney deftly combines casual comfort 
with authentic design and custom work- 
manship. 





Your request for our style brochure 
will be promptly honored 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER_N.Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Auction Bridge Take-Outs 


(Continued from page 77) 


If the partner bases his take-outs on 
the number of tricks he holds, the 
dealer is never in doubt. One of the 
strongest points in favor of this sys- 
tem is what might be called the “n- 
formatory pass.” If the no-trumper 
is left in, the partner has at least four 
tricks in his hand, or he has no five- 
card suit with which to deny that 
number. In either case the no-trumper 
remains undisturbed unless the adver- 
saries oppose it. 

If the fourth hand puts in a bid, 
the dealer can double if he thinks he 
can defeat the contract, or if he is 
willing to force his partner to bid. 
Otherwise he can pass, and let his 
partner show his hand, either by bid- 
ding, doubling, or passing. 

When the partner has normal as- 
sistance, four tricks or better, he 
should pass. Look at these two ex- 
amples: 


No. 1 No. 2 
962 9 AQt10 
#9542 #KJ97 
© 72 oAKOQO 
@AKQ82 @AQj 


In No. 1 the dealer bids no-trump. 
Second hand passes. So does the part- 
ner. Why should he bid two spades? 
He has four tricks, and in a suit in 
which his partner probably wants just 
this assistance. If he insists on spades, 
in spite of the possibility of the deal- 
er’s being weak in that suit, he can 
bid three, which is not a take-out but 
a shift. 

No. 2 is an example given by Mr. 
Work as a dealer’s no-trump bid. It 
is obvious that the partner will take 
it out, as he cannot possibly have four 
tricks unless he has all the missing 
aces and kings. If he bids two clubs, 
the dealer is well able to go back to 
no-trumps with a certainty of five 
clubs of any kind in dummy. If the 
take-out is in any other suit, eight 
cards between the two hands offer a 
nice prospect for game. 

When the dealer bids a major suit 
and the partner is short in it, but 
strong elsewhere, the usual practice is 
to go to no-trumps. When the dealer 
is strong enough to go no-trumps 
originally, why shift to a major suit 
just because you have five cards of it 
with two or three top honors? The 
analysis of a thousand deals seemed 
to show that so far as games went 
such take-outs were no better than 
leaving the no-trumper alone. 


ON SAVING POINTS 


Many writers seem to argue about 
the take-out solely from the point of 
the better chance to go game, ignor- 
ing the repeated and continual saving 
of points in hands that cannot go 
game, but that can be heavily penal- 
ized if not “rescued.” A game is 
normally worth 125 points. It has 
been shown that if the partner follows 
the rule of taking out no-trumpers 
every time he holds less than four 
tricks, he stands to save an average of 
61% tricks a deal. Two such deals 
are worth as much as a game. Saving 
games is just as important as winning 


games, and saving penalties is quite as 
important as either. 


THE GIST OF THE TAKE-OUT 


To sum up the whole matter, the 
theory of all take-outs should be the 
same. If the dealer bids a suit it has 
long been acknowledged to be the 
duty of the partner to deny that suit 
if he is short or weak in it, because 
the suit holding between the two 
hands is the key to the problem of 
finding the best contract. When the 
dealer bids no-trump, why should it 
not be equally the duty of the partner 
to deny no-trump strength if he has 
not the normal assistance in aces and 
kings? We do not take out a no- 
trumper with five clubs to the ace king 
queen. Why should we do it if the 
suit is spades or hearts? If the minor 
suit is very long and strong we bid it, 
and we bid minor suits at advanced 
scores, as take-outs. But we overcall 
such hands. The same opportunity is 
open under any system. The partner 
can bid three instead of two as a take- 
out if he is as good as that. 

If the partner holds more than 
normal assistance in a suit named by 
the dealer he lets the bid stand, no 
matter how strong or weak he is else- 
where. On the same principle, if the 
dealer bids no trump, and the partner 
has more than normal assistance in 
high cards, why not let the no- 
trumper alone, regardless of the rest 
of the hand? 


ANSWER TO THE SEPTEMBER 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXXV: 
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Hearts are irumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want all the tricks. This is 
how they get them: 

Z starts with the king of diamonds, 
Y playing the nine. Z then leads the 
three of spades, which Y trumps and 
leads a trump, picking up B’s, while 
Z discards the club jack. This gives 
Y two winning clubs to lead, forcing 
two discards from B. 

If A discards a diamond on the 
trump, Z makes two diamonds. If he 
discards spades, and B also discards 
a spade, so does Z. If B keeps the 
spades, the diamonds in Z’s hand are 
good. If B lets go the spades, Z will 
make a trick with the queen, and dis- 
card his small diamond. 

The original spade lead will not 
solve, because if Y trumps, draws the 
trump and leads two winning clubs, 
B can safely discard both his spades, 
A having discarded a aiamond. 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Complete Equipment 
for 


the Hunt 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tacmont cor. Boviston County Road 220 Bettevue Avenue 
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CORRECT 
IN FIT 


and smart in style 
because made the ex- 
clusive Van Heusen 
way. Wovenonacurve. 
Will not wrinkle, 
“crack”, or bulge. The 
correct collar for Fall. 















12 STYLES 
50 CENTS EACH 






Phillips-Jones, NewYork 











Patented 


Worlds fmartest (OLLAR 








ACOMSUULUECTUUST AULT 


Links $5.50 pair 
da ; X. 
xy y 


2062 4 Vest Buttons $5.50 


2063 3 Studs $4.00 


Centers are smoked-pearl: 


14 kt. rolled white gold plate 
borders. Complete set in 
beautiful gift case, $15 


For formal 

evening affairs 
fashion decrees the full dress 
suit. It is correct. And, on 
such occasions, correct jewelry 
is as important as the dress 
suit. That iswhysomanymen, 
when it comes to selecting 
their evening jewelry, choose 
Krementz. It iscorrect. Anex- 
clusive feature of Krementz is 
the easily inserted, sure-hold- 
ing bodkin-clutch on the back 
of the studs and vest buttons. 
Krementz full dress and tuxedo sets are 
obtainable at almost any fine store cater- 
ing to the well dressed man. Each set 


comes in a handsome gift box without 
extra charge. 
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10-Day Test FREE—MVail the Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded 
with a film coat. Make this remarkable test and find out. 














NVow/—A new way to 


lighten cloudy teeth 


—and without bleaching or harsh grit. The way foremost dentists 
now are urging for dazzling teeth and firm and healthy gums 


ULL teeth, “off-color” teeth; 

gums that are softening, lack- 
ing firmness—modern science has 
made important, new discoveries 
in Overcoming them. 

Now, in as little as ten days, you 
can work a transformation in your 
mouth,.can add immeasurably to 
your appearance and attractiveness. 

This offers you a test without 
charge ... the most remarkable, 
according to dental authorities, of 
all dental tests. In fairness to 
yourself, send the coupon. 


FILM—your enemy. How it in- 


vites tooth and gum troubles 


Dental science now traces scores 
of tooth and gum ttroubles, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to a germ- 
laden film that forms on your teeth. 

You can’t see it with your eyes, 
but run your tongue across your 
teeth and you will feel it ...a 
slippery, viscous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that 
is why your teeth look “off color” 


the worst 
enemy to teeth 


FZ 


: You can feel it with your tongue 


Name. 


FREE cw Papsodent 


and dingy. It clings to teeth, gets 
into crevices and stays. 

It lays your gums open to bac- 
terial attack. Germs by the mil- 
lions breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea 
and decay. 


Brushing won’t end it 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won’t fight film successfully. Feel 
for it now with your tongue. 
Note how your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being 
used. A dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent—different in formula, action 
and effect from any other known. 


It removes that film. And 
Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important 
things at once: Removes that film, 
then firms the gums. No harsh 
grit, judged dangerous to enamel. 
A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Why 
cling to old methods when world’s 
authorities urge a better way? 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 981 1104S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill,, U. S. A. 














Address. 


Only one tube to a family. 1872 





VANITY FAIR 


Variation on an Antique Theme 


(Continued from page 42) 


Jean: (Uneasily) Who? 

AMELIE: Can’t you imagine how 
beautifully he would sing it? How 
they would make him sing it again 

. and again? 

(Jean’s face, now touched with 
envy, twitches excitedly.) 

Jean: But, I say, what do you 
mean? I thought Martin wrote the 
song for ME! Why can’t I hear it? 
Why doesn’t somebody play it for me? 

AMELIE: (Springing up) All right 
—if you insist. 

(Amelie plays. Ah, that wonder- 
ful little song! Jean’s eyes sparkle. 
He begins to sing. Martin draws near 
and leans over the piano. The song 
burns to an end like a_ beautiful 
flame.) ‘ 

AMELIE: (Looking at Jean) Like 
it? 

Jean: (Glowing) But, really, it’s 
—why, it’s a most ravishing sone. 
(Turning, radiantly, to Martin.) 
That is a little lyrical chef d’oeuvre 
you have written, my dear Martin. 
I congratulate you—and congratulate 
myself, 

Martin: (Modestly) It is you who 
will have to make the song. 

Jean: (With complacence) Ah, 
that may be: we shall see. But you 
have waked a new mood in me... 
through you I shall thrill my public 
afresh. Always they demand that I 


be myself. (Ineffably) Myself first 

. then a thousand lovers, of whom 
they dream. (To Amelie) Once more, 
please, play the song. 

AMELIE: (Rising) Martin will 
play it for you. I must change my 
things. Have you forgotten... 
that this is my birthday? (She points 
to the flowers.) 

JEAN: (Absently, absorbed in the 
music which he hums) Your birth- 
day? . . . Ah, Martin, what chances 
for chic in this little allegro! . 
Your birthday! Is it, indeed! Tasca 

. tatatatatad-a-d-a . . . Well, we 
must celebrate. Yes, we’ll all dine 
together and dine like royalty. And 
Martin .. . (He throws an affec- 
tionate arm around his friend) you 
will have to dine with us. 

AMELIE: (Charmingly) The storm 
is over, isn’t it? 

Jean: (Blankly) Storm? What 
storm? Ah, I see. (He laughs in- 
dulgently) That wasn’t a storm. That 
was only a breeze, a little breeze 
which has blown open for me a gol- 
den and magical door. 

(With her eyes Amelie tells us that 
this is a happy day, for her. She goes 
out. Martin sits down at the piano 
and begins once more to play the 
little song. Jean sings it... con 
amore, as 

THE CurTAIN FALLs 


Uneasy Lies The Head 


(Continued from page 102) 


we had arrived, the Remsen Schuylers 
and the Carvers walked into the next 
box. I bowed distantly to Sally who 
leaned across the edge of the box and 
said, “I’ve been trying to get hold of 
you on the telephone for two days, 
darling. We had a little dinner for 
Mrs, Schuyler last night and I did so 
want you to come.” Idiot! 

Then Jimmy Carver came over to 
our box and kissed my hand. He really 
did it quite charmingly, but, as I told 
my husband when Jimmy had gone, a 
single evening with an Etiquette book 
would teach him that much, so that 
it doesn’t prove he is a gentleman in 
any sense of the word. George, when 
I said this, of course, continued to 
maintain his faultless lack of expres- 
sion. 

Well, I waited impatiently for the 
entracte. I have never pretended to 
enjoy opera, and it did seem that night 
as though more people had to sing 
while swords were being — stuck 
through them than seemed at all rea- 
sonable or in good taste. But at length 
the curtain fell, the lights went up, 
and the men in Mrs. Schuyler’s box 
went out to smoke. Then I was ready 
to play my little trump card which I 
had so prettily planned. I looked over 
the edge of our box and saw Remsen 
Schuyler talking to an old dowager in 
the orchestra directly below me. Then, 
choosing that moment, I drew from 


my cloak a perfect little gem of a 
pink lustre cream-pitcher which I had 
bought on my shopping expedition, 
and leaned over with it toward Mrs. 
Schuyler. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Schuyler,” I said, 
in a low, well-modulated voice, “you 
remember asking me, at a tea some 
time ago, how to get a pink lustre 
cream pitcher? Look! I have found 
a beauty for you!” 

I held the fragile little thing out- 
stretched in my hand, and then a ter- 
rible thing happened. Mrs. Schuyler 
turned quickly around at the sound of 
my voice, and with her aristocratic 
and rather thin arm, knocked the 
pitcher clean out of my hand into the 
audience below and directly on to her 
husband’s head who was still speaking 
to the old dowager. Then, with a 
slight pop, the poor pitcher shattered 
itself and lay in pink, unhappy frag- 
ments on Mr. Schuyler’s startled head. 
I heard Sally Carver take a sharp 
breath, but I did not care to look at 
her at the moment. My eyes were 
drawn, fascinated, by the disaster 
spread out below me. Then, as I 
watched Mr. Schuyler brush the frag- 
ments of lustre-ware from his head 
and neck, the thin voice of Mrs. 
Schuyler came, somehow to my ears. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Brenner,” she 
said courteously, “you are very, very 
kind.” 
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See America First! 


Some opinions representing 
nationally known clothes for men 


a] KUPPENHEIMER GOOD CLOTHES |» 
Quoting Mr. Ludwig Stein of The House of Kuppenheimer. 
“The legend, ‘American Styles for Americans’, will henceforth 
be the standard of every clothing manufacturer and retailer 
who knows the truth of style origination and development, 
of every man with spirit and enterprise who appreciates the 

necessity of preserving the integrity of our industry.” 


a] GRIFFON CLOTHES |» 
Quoting Mr. Morris F. Solomon, of L. Greif & Bro. 
“My investigation of domestic lines bears out my earlier 
opinion that foreign mills have no advantage in so far as 
styling may be concerned and from a price angle . . . . con- 
sidering import duties .... the American mills offer even 
better values than do any of the foreign manufacturers.” 


al MICHAELS-STERN CLOTHES bh 
Quoting Mr. Isaac Stern of Michaels, Stern & Co. 


“Michaels, Stern & Co. have always been, and are now, 
more than ever, firm believers in American goods for Ameri- 
cans. Then, too, there is no question but what American 
Fabrics—when import duties are taken into consideration— 
offer better values than those of Europe. I have always had 
a high estimate of the product of good American mills and 
my visit to England only strengthened this faith.” 


a| ADLER-ROCHESTER CLOTHES |v 
Quoting Mr. Mark Adler, of Levy Bros. & Adler. 


“Our entire range of York Cheviots and York Tweeds tailored 
into Adler-Rochester Clothes are Strong-Hewat Fabrics.” 


Strong-Hewat Fabrics, made in 
America, are excelled by none! 


STRONG-HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 
foc hatin, / 


PRESIDENT 


STRONG-HEWAT & CO. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 
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ADLER: R@HESTER. 
Clothes 


Known everywhere 


as one of the best of the fine makes 


O A MAN of discrimination in matters 
of dress, the fact that a suit bears the 
Adler-Rochester label, or. was tailored by 








Adler-Rochester to the specifications of his 
outfitter, is of the utmost importance. 


For it permits him to judge the suit solely 
on the basis of his personal tastes and re- 
quirements, Quality is established. The 
purchaser is free from all concern as to cor- | 
rectness of drape, faultlessness of workman- 

ship, and honesty, weave and color of fabric. 


ADLER-ROCHESTER CLOTHES 


Made by 








LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER, Ine. 
Rochester 


Montreal New York 


Los Angeles 
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The Mac Gregor 


HE Mac Gregor adds to the comfortable 
service of a really fine golf shoe, a style ap- 
peal rare even in street shoes. 


English type semi-brogue, Kilty ton- 
gue with strap. Interchangeable steel 
spikes and studs. 


You'll enjoy the firm stance that this 
oxford ensures—you'll appreciate equally 
the extra service and relaxed ease that it’s 
oak tanned leather soles bring to your 
feet. 


FRENCH, SHRINER & URNER 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
350 Madison Ave. 106 Michigan Ave. (S.) Union Trust Bidg. 
153 Broadway 16 S. Dearborn St. ST. PAUL 


131 West 42nd St. PHILADELPHIA 


339 Robert St. 
365 Broadway eee 
126% Broadway 115 S. 12th St. MINNEAPOLIS 
1843 Broadway BROOKLYN a 


367 Fulton St. 
KANSAS CITY 
1018 Walnut St. 


SEATTLE 


DETROIT ———— 
Olympic Hotel 


Book-Cadillac Hotel 


Agencies in other principal cities 




















‘Ylothing tahes the place of 
LEATHER 














LONGWORTH 


THE PRACTICAL DRESS 
OVERCOAT FOR WINTER 


Designed for dress wear, yet not too formal for 
street and business, the Loncwortu will strike a 
responsive chord in men of discerning taste. 
Shoulders wide, gracefully sweeping to slight sil- 
houette at the waist, with collar of velvet, the dis- 
tinctive appearance of the LoncwortTH portrays 
Scheyer design and craftsmanship throughout. 


The LoncwortTh is tailored in the more modest 
fabrics —blacks, blues, Oxfords and Cambridge 
grays of Vicuna, Unfinished Worsted and Whitney 
Chinchilla. 


The better dealers are now showing this coat. 


Scheyer ‘Tailored 


SCHEYER, INC. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Roadster with its 

convertible top pos- 
~ sesses all the virtues 
of both the coupe 
and open roadster. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 
Ford Motor Company 
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CA: that you can possibly demand of a 


roof is here—beauty, harmony with your 
surroundings, absolute fire protection and 
freedom from upkeep cost. 


For booklet showing various color com- 
binations of Asbestos Shingles, write to 
Johns- Manville Inc., 292 Madison Avenue 
at 4Ist Street, New York City. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 










INSULATION 
BRAKE LINTNOS 

ROOT INGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
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For a perfect playing 
surface for all clay ten- 
nis courts—use Solvay 
Flake Calcium Chloride. 
Endorsed by champions! 


BONDS-ACCEPTANCES 
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lead this booklet 


and know how Roads are 
made dustless and smooth— 


The new Solvay booklet will prove interesting 
reading for everyone interested in the prob- 
lem of better roads—of dustless roads and 
driveways at minimum expense. 





Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride the 
natural dust layer and surface binder for 
State, County and Town roads as well as for 
private estates and country clubs. 
should know the why and wherefore of this 
modern road treatment. 
will not track or stain. 

Write today for booklet No. 1557. 


SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


The Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, New York 
Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Dept., 40 Rector St., New York 


Easy to apply— 





Offices in more than 50 leading 
the World 














FP cies of mind 


ial . through COUPONS 












HE people who are financially 
able to enjoy ease and comfort are 


usually those who have been careful in 
making investments—careful to include 
in their holdings a diversified group of 
well-secured bonds. From our broad 
lists of such bonds you can select issues 
of various types, yields and maturities. 
Each issue carries our recommendation 


as a desirable investment in its Class. 








THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic — a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY KALAMAZOO, MICH. 











askel & Kaskel 


RECOM 


MEN D 


Comfortable Lounging Gowns of soft, 
lightweight woolen taffeta 





A Stout Pigskin Belt 
—with “Mystery” Braid. 
The saddlers who made these 
belts for us have not revealed 
the secret of the endless one- 
piece braided pigskin. The 
life-time nature of the heavy 
leather used, however, admits 
of no speculation. In natural 
tan, also black. Price $6.00 









E have imported 

these in a number 
of new print-patterns 
exclusively our own, 
in colors of conserva- 
tive gayety. These 
gowns are thoroughly 
practical both for 
home use and travel- 
ing. Priced at $27.50 





sweater Jackets with 
Golf Flose to match, 
of soft cashmeren. 


V-neck, button front, of 
English make—exclu- 
sively for Kaskel & Kaskel. 
Both jacket and hose are 
extraordinarily durable,and 
are of ideal weight for Fall. 
In grey, tan and heather. 
Jacket . . . $35.00 
Hose... . $11.50 


Orders by mail receive careful attention, Our representatives visit 
the principal cities of the country. Dates upon request. 


Kaskel & 


Kaskel 


Established 1867 
NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 


CHICAGO: 
Palm Beach 


304 Michigan Avenue, South 


French Lick 





VANITY FAIR 


The “Brides in the Bath’ Murders 


(Continued from page 72) 


was told, her sensations must have been 
indescribable. 

It was Smith’s custom, when hard 
up—and that was his usual state, for 
he never worked—to wander from 
this town to that, ostensibly as “a 
dealer in antiques.” One of the worst 
deeds of this wicked man was to bring 
a reproach upon a business hitherto 
associated with nothing impure, by 
representing himself as a buyer and 
seller of antiquities and objects of art. 
In his wanderings, having left Miss 
Pegler somewhere or other, he met, 
and quickly wooed and won Miss 
Beatrice Mundy. This was a respect- 
able lady, thirty-three years of age, 
and the heiress to £2500 by the will 
of her late father, a bank manager. 
Smith, as “Henry Williams,” married 
her, inquired about her money, and 
found to his distress that it was so 
tied up that he could not lay his hands 
upon it. The sum of £138 was avail- 
able, however. He seized that and 
departed, leaving behind, as a gratui- 
tous insult, a letter in which he 
charged the innocent woman with be- 
ing diseased—the result of prof- 
ligacy! 

By a strange but real coincidence 
some months later he met Miss Mundy 
at Weston-super-Mare. Despite every- 
thing, she instantly agreed to rejoin 
him. This time he resolved to get all 
of her money. It could be done only 
if she died, having willed her fortune 
to him. The deluded woman readily 
consented to a will; Smith, at the 
same time making his own will in 
her favor. His was quite worthless, 
as he hadn’t a penny. The wills were 
signed July 8, 1912. On July 9, 
Smith went to a shop in Herne Bay, 
where he and Miss Mundy were liv- 
ing, and bargained for a bath tub. He 
beat the dealer down from £2 to £1, 
1F., 6d. On July 10, he took his 
“wife” to a doctor, saying that she 
had had a fit. Miss Mundy remem- 
bered nothing of any fit; she had 
merely complained of a headache. 
The doctor was called twice on July 
12, although there seemed to be noth- 
ing much the matter with the lady. 
On Saturday, July 13, the doctor was 
sent for again: Smith under his as- 
sumed name, Williams had found his 
wife dead in her bath, A policeman, 
and a woman neighbor were also 
called; Smith led them upstairs and 
exhibited, to their astonishment and 
horror, the naked body of the dead 
woman, lying on the bath-room floor, 
Owing to the shrewdness exercised 
in the preliminary visits to the doctor, 
the coroner’s jury found that the 
death was accidental: an epileptic fit 
followed by drowning. Smith buried 
his wife in a cheap grave and com- 
menced proceedings to obtain probate 
of the will. After some difficulties, 
he secured over £2000, Later in the 
summer he rejoined Miss Pegler, tell- 
ing her that he had made £1000 on 
the sale of a Chinese image. 

During the next expedition, in the 
latter part of 1913, he met a nurse 
Miss Alice Burnham at South-sea. 
She was a plump young woman of 
twenty-five, with a father who had 
sufficient perspicacity to distrust Smith 
at sight. It should be said, by the way, 
that Smith’s easy conquests over 


women were equalled by the dislike 
he seems to have aroused in most men, 
Miss Burnham and Smith visited her 
home at Aston Clinton and her father 
afterwards described his prospective 
son-in-law as a man of very evil 
appearance; in fact Mr. Burnham 
“could not sleep while Smith was in 
the house.” Mr. Burnham’s insomnia 
did not interfere with his daughter’s 
romantic intentions, and she was mar- 
ried to “George Joseph Smith, 40, 
bachelor, of independent means” at 
Portsmouth on November 4. The 
name and age of the groom were cor- 
rectly given. Miss Burnham’s funds, 
from all sources were exactly £132 
and Smith soon had these in his care. 
On December 4 he insured her life 
for £500. Four days later she made 
her will,—in favor of the man whom 
she honestly supposed to be her hus- 
band. 

In two days they were at Black- 
pool, seeking lodgings,—lodgings 
with a bath. They rejected rooms in 
one house, because a tub was lacking. 
After they had found quarters, they 
called upon a doctor; Miss Burnham 
said she had a headache. The next 
day she called for a bath, which was 
prepared for her. While she was up- 
stairs, the landlady, like the one in 
“Tess,” looked at the ceiling and 
saw a stain, not of blood, but of 
water. The tub, for some reason, had 
overflowed. Smith went out on an 
errand: to buy two eggs for break- 
fast. When he returned he talked 
with the landlady for a few minutes, 
and then went upstairs. He was soon 
calling. for a doctor, for the same 
one who had seen his wife yesterday. 
Mrs. Smith was dead—most_ unac- 
countably drowned in her bath. Soon 
after the inquest, Smith departed from 
Blackpool, leaving his address on a 
post-card with the landlady. 

Smith returned to Miss Pegler at 
Bristol; he had been, he told her, 
trading in Spain, where he had done 
fairly well. So he had; in a few 
weeks the insurance was paid, and it 
amounted to £506. 

In September of the next year, 
1914, occurred the marriage with 
Alice Reavil, who escaped without 
any bathing incident. Three months 
later Smith married at Bath—with 
rare irony—Margaret Elizabeth Lofty, 
whose occupation was that of com- 
panion to elderly ladies. She was a 
clergyman’s daughter, and a spinster 
of thirty-eight. The bridegroom ap- 
peared as “John Lloyd, land agent”. 
Miss Lofty had but £19 in cash; and 
her thoughtful fiancé had her insured 
for £700, before the wedding. They 
repaired immediately to Highgate, 
and Smith engaged rooms,—after a 
fuss at one house where they did not 
like his manner as he asked about the 
bath. Then followed the usual pro- 
cedure: the visit to a doctor, a will 
made in the husband’s favor, a hot 
bath, requested by the wife at 7:30 
p. m., and at 8:15 a police constable 
called in to view the naked body of 
a drowned woman. 

Another “phenomenal coincidence”, 
but it was one too many. Mr. Burn- 
ham, as well as another man who had 
met Smith at the time of an earlier 

(Continued on page 116) 
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SPONSORED 


The Dragoon Guards! 
- « « dn officers’ mess 
when tales are told 
with the pipesmoke 
you won't wonder 
where Kipling found 


so much material, 


ROM England to you 

... via Hargraft & Sons 
...come Ben Wade pipes. 
From England, because it 
is there that pipe making 
has become an art. The Ben 
Wade family for four gener- 
ations have been carving 
beautiful pipes. The fruit 
of their experience is appar- 
ent in every suave, graceful 
line, in the tapering stems, 
and flat wide bits, the rich 
grain of the gleaming briar. 
And the Ben Wade secret, 


Since 1860 


This sign identifies 


BY 









patented process of polish- 
ing the inside of the bowl 
to smooth, flawless perfec- 
tion instead of staining it 
with varnish for you to 
smoke out later, makes 
every Ben Wade a sweet 
old pipe, “broken in” from 
the first day on. Don’t 
claim that you can’t smoke 
pipes until you’ve tried a 
Ben Wade. Ask your best 
tobacconist. If he is not 
stocked, write to Hargraft 
& Sons for catalog. 


Leeds, Eng. 


-HARGRAFT & 


UILDING CHIC 


all Hargraft dealers 


HARGRAFT 





bereavement, saw a newspaper account 
of this distressing death of a bride in 
her bath. They communicated with 
Scotland Yard, and an investigation 
began which carried the detectives 
into more than forty towns of En- 
gland, and led to the interview of 159 
witnesses; of whom 112 were called 
at the trial. Smith was identified 
with “Williams” and “Lloyd.” He 
soon ceased to deny the many mar- 
riages and the deaths: he always in- 
sisted that the deaths were accidental. 
He was tried, in June 1915, at the 
Old Bailey, for the murder of Miss 
Mundy. 

The trial of Professor Webster in- 
dicated how accurately circumstantitl 
evidence may lead to the discovery of 
truth, and the Smith trial illustrated 
its value. Nobody had seen Smith kill 
any of the three women. He took care 
to seem to absent himself. But the long 
string of coincidences fell upon him 
with crushing force. There were no 
less than thirteen points of similarity 
in the three deaths; of these, the wills, 
the insurance policies, the inquiries 
about the baths, the visits to a doctor, 
the ostentatious absence just after the 
time of death, and the fact that the 
brides were more profitable to Smith 
if dead than alive, were the most 
remarkable. 

If Smith had one good quality, one 
amiable trait, or even one agreeable 
human failing, it does not appear. He 
was abominably close-fisted; his idea 
of a wedding journey was to take his 
bride to a free picture gallery, or to 
some shilling treat. He could cheat 
his victims, and anybody else, out of 
pounds or out of pence, with equal 
deliberation. And when he had killed 
Miss Mundy, and thereby come into 
£2000, he returned the tub, over which 
he had haggled with the dealer, and 
refused to pay for it at all. 

It is still unknown how the mur- 
ders were accomplished. The sim- 
plest explanation is that he sud- 
denly seized his victim by the feet and 
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The “Brides in the Bath’? Murders 


(Continued from page 114) 


lowered her head beneath the water, 

Sir Edward Marshall Hall, the 
famous barrister, who defended Smith, 
thinks that the murderer hypnotized 
his wives in advance. This, he be- 
lieves, explains the curious fact that 
the bath-room doors were invariably 
left unlocked,—and in strange houses, 
It has been suggested that as a result of 
hypnotic suggestion, Smith did not 
even have to enter the bath-rooms; 
that the brides drowned themselves! 
Drugs have also been offered as an ex. 
planation, and “poisonous vapor” in 
the water. There is certainly some. 
thing odd in the dazed condition noted 
in the brides by one or two of the 
doctors who interviewed them. Smith 
was heard to prompt them in their 
replies, and in their inquiries of their 
prospective landladies whether there 
were a bath in the lodgings. 

One of the most bizarre theories is 
that Smith had a mania, an impulse, 
which could not be denied, once he 
saw a woman in a tub. He simply 
must drown her. This notion is based 
on the fact that he warned Miss Peg- 
ler, just before the murder of Miss 
Lofty, against bath-tubs! “I should 
advise you to be careful of those 
things,” he said, “as it is known that 
women often lose their lives through 
weak hearts and fainting in a bath.” 
Certainly, it is impossible to say what 
are all the fantastic impulses of sexual 
psychopathy, but there was too much 
careful planning, too much calcula- 
tion of pounds, shillings and pence, to 
let an English jury be hoodwinked 
into thinking that Smith was not re- 
sponsible for his acts. 

When his last morning came—a day 
in August—he was in complete col- 
lapse. The executioners led him from 
his cell across the prison yard. Out- 
side the wall, a crowd had collected— 
many of them women,—and the loud 
chatter of women’s voices reached the 
inside of the prison, drowning the 
tones of the chaplain as he recited the 
service for the Burial of the Dead. 


The Persistence of Prussianism 


(Continued from page 48) 


may be defined as the strengthening of 
civilian pursuits. Even the noblest and 
most beautiful ideals and idyls of the 
days of chivalry are as superfluous, to 
a broker who deals in securities on the 
stock exchange, as a mediaeval suit 
of armor. If a man who sells cotton 
or coffee, or deals in grain, silk stock- 
ings, or oil, must consider that for a 
certain number of days in the year a 
sword dangled from his side and that 
he was therefore responsible every 


minute for every deed and misdeed 
to a band.of sword-bearers, a state 
of affairs would naturally arise in 
which only the result, the outward 
effect, not the underlying principle 
of an action, would seem to be of 
any consequence. Such a condition 
in Germany easily degenerated into 
a hypocrisy strong enough to stifle all 
moral sentiments; and this hypocrisy 
was fundamental to the “strong-arm” 
Prussian morality. 
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Exclusive but NOT Expensive 


\ For men who want shirts of character, far above the 
common-place--DRESMORE is the buy-word this Fall. 
It’s many a long day since patterns so new and novel have 

\ been seen outside the realm of custom-shirts. 


x $3.00 and $3.50 


‘ ' Beautiful pastel shades—delicate filigree designs. Matched 
. collars in the moment’s mode. And that flawless tailoring, that 
ultra-fine fit and finish, which only 40 years of fine-shirt making 
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\ ioe Ask to see the newest Whitney DRESMORE styles at i 


en men’s wear stores and departments. They're revelations in 
\ super-worth. Illustrated folder on request. 


WACHUSETT SHIRT COMPANY 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shirts and Pajamas since 1885 
Leominster, Mass. 


Creators of the famous Whitney Playmore 
Sport Shirt and Junior Playmore For Boys. 


DRESMORE Madras : 


in a variety of pastel 
colors, with over-stripes 





and checks. Attached collar 


i 
—or separate collar to match, Mis ies me et diciinis wtf 


$3.00 





i} can guarantee. f 













DRESMORE Broadcloth 
in a variety of stripes, checks 
and over-patterns. With 
either attached collar—or 
separate collar to match, 


$3.50 








Old STEINWAY HALL 


For half a century, old Steinway Hall was one 
of the musical centers of New York. Hundreds 
of celebrities in the world of music have been 
welcomed at old Steinway Hall, both as artists 


_ ite Sn and as friends of the Steinway family. 


© ©he lnstrument of the Immortals 
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—_ through a file 


of musical programs, old 
or new. Or read the 
announcements of musi- 
cal events in the metro- 
politan newspapers dur- 
ing the concert season. 
. . . You will begin to 
realize the astonishing 
majority of pianists, 
singers, directors and 
violinists who own and 
use the Steinway piano. 
And in this group of 
those who prefer the 
Steinway you will find 
the most notable figures, 
not only among the 
pianists, but in the 
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entire world of music. 
Paderewski, Rachman- 





Kreisler, Heifetz, Zimba- 

list . . . Geraldine Farrar, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Go- 
gorza . . . Stravinsky, Damrosch, 
Stokowski. . . . The list is endless. 
For the Steinway piano is regarded 
by the foremost musicians as quite 
necessary to the proper interpre- 
tation of music, as indispensable 
as the score itself. 
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Percy GRAINGER 
uses the Steinway exclusively 


The Steinway pianos used by 
these celebrated men and women 
are made in various styles and sizes 
to fit all homes and incomes, and to 
suit the acoustic conditions of the 
small apartment or the country 
home. Each embodies all the 
Steinway principles and methods. 


New STEINWAY HALL 


New Steinway Hall is one of the handsomest 
buildings on a street noted for finely designed 
business structures. As a@ center of music, 
it will extend the Steinway tradition of encour- 
agement to the new generations of makers and 
masters of music, 
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Each has the golden 
singing tone, and the del- 
icate, quick response to 
the hand and spirit that 
have long distinguished 
the Instrument of the 
Immortals. 

And though the Stein- 
way is the inevitable 
choice of the master 
pianists and the great 
musicians, it is never 
beyond your reach. It 
has always been sold 
at the lowest possible 
price, and upon the most 
convenient terms. Some 
} | oneofthe various models 

| | may be yours, easily and 
erent atonce. And afterward 








will never 
7 want, and you need never 


buy, another piano. 
PEPER PPTSTS 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community 
or near you through whom you may purchase a 
new Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, 
and the balance will be extended over a period 
of two years. 

*Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 
. Plus 
Prices: $875 and up sranspatason 
Steinway & Sons, Steinw’ay Hall 
109 W. 57th Street New York 
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Good style in 
bad weather 


When skies are grey, when sleet 
or rain threatens or pours, then 
Sawyer’s Frog Brand Oiled Slickers 
make their welcome appearance. 
The Maid or Matron clad in a 
Frog Brand Slicker during inclem- 
ent wéather is sensibly and well- 
dressed. Frog Brand Slickers are 
the modern waterproof garments. 
In four colors—RED, BLUE, 
GREEN, and CORAL shades. They 
are stylish, look well, feel well, 
and wear well—and they save 
good clothing. 

Most dealers have them, if yours 
has not, send us 
his name and we 
will see that you 
are supplied. 






EAST CAMBRIDGE 
MASS. 


H. M. SAWYER & SON 
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Park 8. _— Hat 


A new shade of gray,*8.00. The prevailing style of 
university and sportsmen here and abroad. 
Can be turned up when desired 


BOOKLET 1925 SENT ON REQUEST 


ER.[RIPIER & [. 


Madison Avenue at Forty. sixth Street - New York 
































Your Skin: Satin-Soft 
and Ever Youthful 


The delightful consequence of 
regularly using this famous 
glycerine-laden soap. 


UTI)" Ghycerins Soap 


Depended upon since 1860 as 
a “first aid toward a beautiful 
skin”, And just the right pro- 
portion of glycerine, long known 
as an emollient, makes it as 


soothing as it is effectual. 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne—Its mild 
astringent action is highly beneficial. 
An effective base for cosmetics. A 
favorite since 1792. 


No. 4711 Bath Salts — Refreshing 
and exhilarating. Indispensable for 
softening the water. Nine exquisite 
perfumes. 


Made in U.S. A. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street New York 


























Winat 
Bridge! 


Here’s a book that will do wonders for your 
game—the most comprehensive volume on 
Bridge ever published! Endorsed by Experts 
everywhere, and entertainingly written by the 
international authority and World’s leading 
teacher, E. V. Shepard of Shepard’s Studios of 
London and New York. 


You can learn to win consistently and decisive- 
ly. “Auction To Win” is another Reynolds 
book. Get your copy today at good bookstores, 
$2, or buy this book direct from us. Just mail 
the coupon. 


Reynolds Publishing Company 
250 Park Ave., New York City. 


I enclose $2. Send me “Auction To Win” by return mail. 
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Simmons 


Every day—for years, per- 
haps—you have been wear- 
ing the same watch chain. 
In the meantime, new suits 
have been bought and dis- 
carded—threadbare. 

You can’t blame the watch 
chain today if it’ appears 
battered and worn and out 
of style. The sensible thing 
is to give the old chain a 
rest. 

Replace it with a Sim- 
mons Chain. Here is the 
style and refinement your 
good taste demands. Here 
are durability and never- 
failing strength. By a spe- 
cial process, gold, green 
gold or Platinumgold is 
drawn over stout base metal 
in the making of every 
Simmons Chain. 

Your jeweler has Sim- 
mons Chains to agree with 
your best appearance and 
your occupation. He be- 
lieves in them. ‘They are 
reasonably priced — $4 to 
$15. R. F. Simmons Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass, 


In the panel below, the 
link is twice enlarged. 











THIS SUBSTANTIAL SHELL OF GOLD 
is drawn over a core of base metal in the 
making of every Simmons Chain. From the 
original ingot (illustrated half actual size), 
until the smallest link has been wrought 
out, the ratio of gold to base metal is 
constant. 
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All your waking, 
working hours 

















THE HAMILTON 


A he oy breasted topcoat 
suitable for all ocassions. 








N Maenson Exclusia 
Clothes for Men you will 

‘find the quality and dis- 
tinction so characteristic of 
English clothing of the better 
gtade. If your local shop cannot 
supply you, address the American 


Representative. 


A booklet illustrating a number 
of representative models will be 
ad Sent to you, on request, 
ry our American Representative. 


JosepH May < Sons, Lrp. 


of Leeds. England 





Merchants in unrepresented localities are invited to communicate 
with the American Representative, Edgar B. Walters Organi- 
zation, Inc., 2 East 23rd Street, Corner Broadway, New York 
































VANITY FAIR 


In Defence of Hypocrisy 


(Continued from page 53) 


these were the products of realism in 
international politics. And it is not 
only the international politicians who 
have abandoned hypocrisy; class poli- 
tics have become just as realistic. 

In private life the decay of hypoc- 
risy is chiefly remarkable in the spheres 
of sexual morality and education. In 
regard to the blushful mysteries of 
sex, the nineteenth century attitude was 
certainly grotesque and harmful. But 
it may be doubted whether the ex- 
treme and cynical frankness which 
characterizes the leisured society of 
our contemporary capitals is really a 
great improvement. The morality of 
Casanova is preferable, perhaps, to the 
morality of Mrs. Grundy. But the 
morality of the Brownings is probably 
better still. 

The decay of hypocrisy in education 
is destined, perhaps, to have the most 
far reaching effects of all. For the 
moral ideas of a whole life time are 
formed in childhood. In the good old 
days of sniffling piety it was easy for 
parents to assure their children that 
the actions which annoyed the grown- 
ups also annoyed God; that stealing 
chocolates or unripe gooseberries was 
a frightful crime; that little liars 
were doomed to be grilled throughout 
eternity on infernal gridirons. It was 
easy for them to pretend, when they 
were irritated, that they were really 
only shocked and sad. It was easy for 
them, as they belaboured their chil- 
dren’s posteriors, to weep crocodile 
tears and assure the victims that ‘it 
hurts me more than it hurts you.’ It 
was easy and they did it. Their chil- 
dren grew up, in consequence, with a 
strong moral sense. 

But nowadays the case is altered. 
We find it all but impossible to play 
the high moral knockabout with our 
children. When we are annoyed we 
frankly show our annoyance; we do 
not put on a mask of grief and tell the 
child how sad it is that he should be 
making God sad. Parents, in these 
days, have descended from Olympus 
and live with their children as ordi- 
nary mortals. The spectacle is more 
pleasing perhaps than the old-fash- 
ioned spectacle of parents moving 
among their children in the guise of 
infallible vice-regents of Jehovah. It 
remains to be seen, however, what the 
effect of the changed relationship be- 
tween parents and children will be 
upon the coming generations. The old 
system developed a certain sense of 
awe and reverence in the young, a 
deep respect for moral precepts which 
their parents had invested with divine 
sanctions. Our frank, unhypocritical 
way of bringing up children is not 
calculated to induce this reverential 
attitude. It seems to me quite possible 
that the time will come when we shall 
regret the Pecksniffan method of 
bringing up children. 

But the decay which I personally 
most deplore is the decay of the hypoc- 
risy of the spirit, of what is known as 
intellectual snobbery. For this is a 
thing which touches my _ interests. 
Politicians, unless they go so far as to 
precipitate wars or revolutions, can 
do a writer little harm. Sexual ‘real- 
ists” may openly dally and boast of 
their dalliance; it is so much copy. 


Parents may live as equals with their 
children; the scene is charming. But 
when philistinism grows rebellious and 
is reluctant to pay the tribute it owes 
to taste, then it is time for the writer 
—for every man who earns his liveli- 
hood by the exploitation of his mind— 
to protest. For the rebellion of the 
Philistines—and out of every hundred 
readers more than ninety-five are 
Philistines who read out of snobbery— 
robs him of his daily bread. It is a 
subject concerning which he has every 
right to feel morally indignant. ; 

The works of the spirit have always 
possessed, even among those who are 
incapable of appreciating or under- 
standing them, a colossal prestige, 
The possession of works of art, for 
example, brings with it an enhance- 
ment of social credit. The fashionable 
lady feels it necessary to keep her 
reading as up-to-date as her wardrobe, 
The tribute to mind is even paid, some- 
times, in hard cash; practical business 
men have actually gone so far as to 
give money for the founding of pro- 
fessorships of astronomy, mathematics 
and archaeology. The phenomenon is 
really extraordinary. 

But there are signs—most sinister 
signs, so far as I am concerned—that 
this state of things is changing. Peo- 
ple, especially young people, are be- 
ginning to refuse to pay their tribute 
to mind. The prestige of low living 
and high thinking has decayed. Youth 
prefers high living and low or no 
thinking. When I was a very young 
man, just emerging from the uni- 
versity egg, I hardly knew a single 
contemporary of either sex who did 
not dabble in some kind of literature, 
art or philosophy. True, the litera- 
ture, the art was mostly bad; the 
philosophy jejune. But the intentions 
of these young dilettanti, earnest for 
at least half an hour out of the twenty- 
four, were excellent. So at least I 
like to think. But perhaps we are all 
of us inclined to exalt unduly the im- 
portance of our own _ professions. 
Nowadays, so far as I can see, the 
younger generation seems to have not 
the slightest aspirations towards what 
is richly known as the ‘higher life.’ 
I have been unable to find among its 
members any interest higher than an 
interest in dancing, love-making, golf 
and other indoor and outdoor sports 
of the same nature. 

Even the artists themselves are busily 
engaged in disparaging and ridiculing 
their art. The whole ‘modern’ move- 
ment in France and elsewhere is noth- 
ing but a laughing denial of all 
seriousness, all reflective subtlety, all 
patience and industry. That is why— 
least frivolous of men—TI find it all so 
dreadfully boring and uninteresting. 
And asa professional writer, I deplore 
it. By their mockery, young writers 
and artists are robbing their occupa- 
tions of their prestige. They are as- 
suring the public that love and golf 
are more amusing pastimes than the 
reading of thick books. In the end the 
public will take their frivolity seri- 
ously and buy no more books. Hands 
off the goose that lays the golden 
eggs! That’s what I say—even though 
the golden eggs are only rolled gold 
and twelve carat at that. 
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TO THE CONFIRMED DINER-OUT 


In weight, in weave, in quality, waistcoats of Catoir silk are the 
best that money can buy. When you contemplate the purchase 
of a waistcoat for dress or dinner wear, remember that Catoir 
silks are limited in production and exclusively shown in shops 


of the highest character. 


CATO! 








FLANUL 
FELTS 


WINTER WEIGHT 


Northern Light Mixtures 
Oyster Mixed Oatmeal Mixed 
Silver Mixed Biscuit Mixed 
Grey Mixed Sunburn Mixed 

Grey Green Mixed 


Made of fine quality Hatters 
Furs to resemble flannel in 
appearance and _ softness. 


Price $7.00. 


Shown in all seven shades by 


B. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 


EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HILL & LOPER Co. 
DANBURY,CONN. 
MAKERS 
FLANUL FELTS introduced by 
D. L. DAVIS 


NECKWEAR TO MATCH BY JAMES MCCURRACH, 
302 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


SUITINGS & OVERCOATINGS TO MATCH 
BY STRONG-HEWAT & CO., 25 MADISON 
AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


| Sele Manufacturers 
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| of Sunfast Colors 





Relieve the Pain ~ ~ 












Appointment | 
toH.M. King 
GeorgeV. 








Appointment 
to H.R. H. 
the Prince 
of Wales 





















SUNNINGDALE 


UTHENTIC styles in apparel for every occasion— 
A dress, business, sports—hand-tailored in Lon- 
don or in our New York shop by British craftsmen. 


An unusual range of superior materials. 
Send for Portfolio of Exclusive English Styles 


Bernard Weatherill 


557 FIFTH AVENUE *« NEW YORK ‘** 


Sole Agents for Bernard Weatherill Ltd. of London—Royal Warrant Holders 


Prevent Infection 


For cuts, bruises and the many every- 
day injuries, apply a few drops of the 
safe, powerful, antiseptic liniment— 
——— It promptly relieves 
the pain and reduces the swelling. It 
cleanses the wound and guards 
against infection. 


Absorbine, Jr. is at once soothing 
and healing to burns, rash, and most 
skin eruptions, It also takes the stiff- 
ness and soreness from over tired 
muscles. Absorbine, Jr. is mostagree- 
able to use, leaves no stain, and gives 
ready relief in many kinds cf emer- 
gencies. Have the magic bottle in the 
medicine cabinet at all times. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
" Sead fer free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 
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MTISED Tic LiniM 


A safe antiseptic 
An effective linit 











*‘When tools slip,” says 
a handy man about the 
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house, “I always rely up- 
on Absorbine, Jr.” 














cA “fairy Confection! 


FROM AN Earthly “fairyland - - - 


ft “Vale of Cashmere” was especially blessed 
by nature. Sunshine! Soil! Water! A trin- 
ity of elements in the proper proportions to pro- 
duce apples of unequalled excellence. Chummy 
apple trees in nocshalled array, floor the valley, 
border the streams, and grace the slopes and hills. 
In blossom time, the vale is a sea of feathery 
blossoms of pink, white and soft lavender. The 
air is heavy with their intoxicating fragrance. 
This is the home of Aplets—the jelled essence 
of the apples that grow here. That the product 
should reflect the charm of the country from 
which it comes, is natural: Aplets are a fairy 
confection from an earthly fairyland. So fascin- 
ating have folks found them, that their voiced 
and written praise has placed them on sale in a 
surprisingly large number of the Nation’s cities. 
They come in dollar, and in larger and smaller 
packages. If there is no near-at-hand dealer to 
serve you, include the name of your favorite candy 
counter and we will handle your order direct. 
* * * T TRERTY ORCHARDS Co., Cashmere, Wn. 


€A€PLETS 


“The Confection of the Fairies” 





quently contract an unfortunate 
mental habit; they expect to find an 
artist always the same and his works 
all alike. They fully count on being 
* to recognize his pictures at the 





Derain’s experimenting with new 
clayey ingredients used with oil. 
has produced a muddy tone, which 
is very often found in his art work 





VANITY FAIR 





the leader of the young French modernists, 

whose own style started with impressionism, was later in- 

fluenced by Picasso, and has now matured into warm harmonies 
which have supplanted his earlier brilliant color contrasts 


André Derain 


Leader of Young French Modernists 


By BEN SUSSAN 


first glance. But art is not manufac. 
tured in standardized series. The art- 
ist’s individuality as expressed in his 
work is a subtle thing—a compound 
of varying proportions in his art. 
(Continued on page 128) 





Vivid contrasts applied by a vigor- 
ous and youthfully impatient hand 





In this work we have a good ex- 
ample of the severe palette which 
Derain is now imposing on him- 
self. Metallic greys predominate 
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FORTNUM & MASON, LTDe 
Piccadilly, London 
‘ < Founded 
London, 1710 
By Appointment New York, 1924 









Men’s Personality 


Fortmason Town Shoe Or, that which constitutes 

A smart, light shoe for town = i oy ss / 
wear in Fortmason calf, tan- 

willow or black. Also in horse- : 

hide. English hand-lasted and New Sports Shirt 
hand-sewed. All sizes and Business Man wears it 
widths, Priced at on the Links or for 


$17.00 Sports Wear, The Young Man 
Fortmason Famous Footwear Will Want to wear it nearly 
combines perfect style, coim- all the time --- 


fort and service. For every ; . 
Log ray ree ie on fale a ini _for Home Office 
Onc RIN Ar. onorgs Aen Five-Fifty and Motor Car 
bespoke fitter in attendance. NTIL you use SMO- 
U KIT you cannot imagine 


Send for sample of Fort- 
so much comfort and 





mason leather and complete 
price list of fine British 
footwear for all occasions 


FORT MASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. 
i 720-c Madison Avenue New York City 


convenience in so small and at- 





tractive anarticle. Hereare eight 














to ten cigars, a package of ciga- 











rettes, a box of matches and a 





cleanly removable ash tray— 
skillfully arranged to occupy less 
thin 6 x 3!4 inches. Simply 
pull forward the covers and 
everything is ready to use. 


SMO-KIT is finely made entire- 
ly of metal, handsomely finished 
in black, maroon or green crys- 
tal enamel with decorative 
bands in nickel silvered effect. 
Its attractiveness matches its 


convenience. 





















ARE YOUR LETTERS 
WELL GROOMED? 
APER forms the back- 


ground of your written 
thoughts. Your pen is your 
voice, your stationery is you. 
That is why so many thinking 
men choose Old Hampshire 
Bond, for its sturdy texture 
and its certain tone of well 
groomed quality. 
Old Hampshire Bond comes in corzvect 
sizes for social, professional and semi- 
business use, Five 2-cent stamps bring 
asample package to your desk. 

HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
Fine Stationery Department B 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Home and Office « | 

SMO-KIT 
$3.50 

West of Rocky 


Mountains 50 cents 


On Sale in 
Good Stores 
Everywhere 


tin. 


Dealers: If you are not now handling SMO-KIT, 
write us for nearest point of supply. 


OER MRR | Averican Brass Noveity Ca 
Od Hampshire Siationery justa few cents make Grand Haven 


Michigan Hf, 
LQ 





Made in three distinctive finishes 
BOND VELLUM LAWN 




















Sportocasin 









“<T he Squire” 


Imported Brown V eal with 
Natural Veal Foxing— 
Io inch height 











ypifying the Boot 
Mode for Fall Wear 





There is distinction and unbelievable com- 
fort for the man or woman who chooses 
Sportocasin Boots as part of the fall ward- 
robe. 


Every sportsman knows that genuine Moccasins are the 
lightest—softest—most flexible—and consequently the 
most comfortable—type of footwear made. That is 
why they are so frequently imitated. 


Sportocasin Boots are genuine Moccasins—but there has 
been added the perfection of fit and the Metropolitan 
good looks required by smart men and women. 


Sportocasins are made in oxford, bal and boot 
heights; priced $11 to $25, according to style 
and height. 


Our interesting booklet “From Tepee to Tee” and a 
description of our leading cosmopolitan models, sent 
on request. Write to Department V. 





THE SPORTOCASIN COMPANY 
Yarmouth, Maine 


























VANITY FAIR 


«“Characteristically English” 


(Continued from page 41) 


His brother, a major-general, gave 
evidence. This is a summary of what 
the brother said: 

“They were both members of the 
. . . Club, and were there together 
on Tuesday afternoon. At a quarter 
past four he saw his brother apparently 
dozing over a newspaper, and, a little 
later, Admiral A... had said to 
him, ‘I think you know that gentle- 
man,’ indicating his brother. He re- 
plied, ‘Yes, he is my brother,’ and the 
Admiral had then said, ‘I’m afraid he 
i$ dead.’ ” 

That seems to me to be ‘‘character- 
istically English”, PerhapsIam wrong, 
but I greatly doubt whether such an 
incident could have happened, in just 
that way in any other country in the 
world. Do not imagine that I think 
there is any superior virtue in it or 
that I am implying that there is some- 
thing inferior in people who, in such 
circumstances, would instantly have 
created a scene of intense excitement 
or have burst into emotional oratory. 
All that I claim for the incident is that 
it clearly illustrates what is meant 
when American people say that such 
and such a thing is “characteristically 
English”. 

The American lady in the London 
hotel who found Englishmen so un- 
responsive would, I imagine, be ap- 
palled—or at least puzzled—by the 
behavior of the major-general and the 
admiral when they came to discuss 
so big a thing as the sudden death of 
the soldier’s brother. She might imag- 
ine that they were cold and unfeeling 
to the point almost of being inhuman, 


but she would be wrong if she were 
to do so. It just happens that English. 
men express themselves in that way, 
and that Americans and Frenchmen 
and Germans and Italians express 
themselves in other ways. 

And now notice another thing, 
which is that a seemingly ludicrous 
and incredible story will sometimes be 
proved by fact to be hardly an ex. 
aggeration. There is a widely known 
legend that members of the London 
Athenaeum Club are taciturn. It is not 
the custom, according to this legend, 
for a new member of the Athenaeum 
to speak to older members until he has 
enjoyed the privileges of the Club for 
at least five years. He may then, in 
a deferential manner, say “Good 
morning!” to them. One must not 
speak at all unless signs are given 
that conversation will not be con- 
sidered distasteful! . . . These are all 
part of the legend of the Athenaeum 
Club. 

At all events, the belief in the 
taciturnity and aloofness of its mem- 
bers is so widely spread that a story 
is often told of a member who called 
a waiter to him one day and said, 
indicating another member, “You 
might remove this gentleman: he’s 
been dead for two days!” 

That is a ridiculous story, is it not? 
And yet how nearly it approaches to 
actuality when we compare it with 
the true story of the artillery colonel 
who suddenly died in another Lon- 
don club. 

There is something in every nation 
which can be called “characteristic.” 


The Mysterious Mr. Chokay 


(Continued from page 59) 


sings, dances—but does not live. I 
don’t dare speak of him, I don’t even 
dare to mention his name. It is just 
as if he were my lover and it makes 
my husband furious. He would drown 
him in a tea-cup. He scoffs at him, 
insults him. You may think it funny 
—but my husband is actually jealous 
of Chokay.” 

I consoled her as best I could. As 
she was leaving me she said: 

“The strangest thing of all is thit 
I get terribly angry when he abuses 
Chokay. It hurts me awfully to hear 
him poked fun of.” 

I looked at her a moment in as- 
tonishment. This woman has an 
affinity for Chokay, I thought. She 
loves him. That is certain. Only 
Chokay doesn’t exist. 

The disaster was just around the 
corner, for Iam convinced that what- 
ever a human being adores is al- 
ready half alive. It is the story, isn’t 
it, of Pygmalion and Galatea? 


IV 


There are only a few words more 
—then the end of the story. For con- 
noisseurs—experts in amour—the end 
of the story is superfluous, for they 
know it already. But, because there 
are others, I will relate it. One day, 
not so very much later, a premoni- 
tion came upon my friend in his office. 
He put on his coat and went home. 
His wife was not there. In his rage, 
he tore about the place—and dis- 
covered an address underneath the 


blotter on her writing desk. He called 
a taxi and drove madly to the address, 
He paced up and down for ten min- 
utes in front of the door of the house 
and then—his wife appeared. Ilonka 
screamed—for the first time in her 
life. In a panic, she eluded her hus- 
band and managed to hail a passing 
cab. Believe it or not, she told the 
driver to go to her mother’s. My 
friend waited another hour and a 
half, and then a young man emerged 
who did not seem to be like Chokay 
at all. He was neither fair nor tall; 
he did not wear creased trousers, a 
morning coat, or a turned-up panama 
hat. But the husband spirit (which is 
infallible) sensed the culprit in this 
man, and he promptly knocked him 
down. 

Immediately visiting cards were 
exchanged, and it turned out that 
Chokay’s real name was Keller. 


V 


Some years after the divorce, while 
returning home on a summer evening 
with my friend, he confided to me 
that Ilonka had not been guilty from 
the first. It was proved at the trial 
that the scene on the sidewalk was 
the epilogue of a first-meeting. 

“Strangest of all” added my 
friend, “Keller did not bear the 
slightest resemblance to Chokay. He 
was an ordinary looking fellow, slop- 
pily dressed and with a face devoid of 
intelligence. He might have been a 
shoe salesman... .” 
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“Golters AU 


Wherever you see the hills or 
- brown knolls rolling away in 
the hazy autumn sunlight, 
wherever they play “fu’ weel 
the short game or the lang,” 
there you find the comfort, 
distinction and thorough- 
bred elegance that personify 
Dartmoor Sports Clothes. 


In sports, specialty 
and clothing shops 


DARGOWOOR 
Coat Company 


13-21 E. 22nd St. New York 





TEETH cee cesta CHACeA eT UAT CGTOT TEAL CTHUGT EETLUTPUHOAT ERT CETL OATEGT LOTT CEE HULL ET WU TUNUDUEUUNDEIESEAEUET 


Tappen& Piersom 
Satlors 


TAPPEN aud PIERSON have 





the honour of advising you 





that their Importations 7” 
Woolens for Fall and Winter 


now await your inspection. 


COUTEACTTOTETT TEE 


542-544 Fifth Avenue 


CORNER OF 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A Soft-Surface 
HOMESPUN 






‘Feel’ it— 


Judge for your- 
self from the 
samples we'll 
send you with- 
out obligation. 


— fine old, long- 
wearing homespun, but soft 
not scratchy. Made in many 
beautiful color patterns, in three 
weights and three weaves. A 
fabric for garments of enduring 
character and good taste — for 
men, women and children. 


Write for Fall and Winter 
Samples 
Specify if you have color or weight 
preferences. For golf, riding, sport 
clothes, business suits. TR YON Home- 
spun stays tailored, wears ‘‘ like iron.” 
rite now for samples of the homespun 
with the soft “* feel” 


Tryon Hand Weavers, Dept. B 
TRYON, N. Carolina 


TRYON HoMESPUNS 





Hand- 
Loomed 
in the 






















Sterling 
styles and in undergarments 
all knit fabrics are also made for 
of the highest quality the smartly dressed woman 
Sterling underwear is created for those who are consider- 
ate of their comfort and personal appearance and to whom 
price is not the dominant factor. If you are unable to ob- 
tain Sterling underwear from your dealer, write us. 
Stertinc Knit Goops Company - CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Sterling 


In all 











Requests for our 
English Boots 
& Golf Shoes 


—are coming in from 
all over the United 
States, Canada and 
Mexico. 


‘Ladies $22.50 | 
Gentlemen 
$30 


(by parcel post, 
prepaid) 









Imported by “Louis Mark” 


HE exclusive design 
is built into the 
boot by Frederick 
Cook, Ltd., in North- 


amptonshire, England. 





Golf Shoes 
also fashioned 


by Cook 


HEY are of Scotch 
grain, instantly re- 
cognizable as the 


“Lobby” brand— 


"1 


Sent anywhere in North 
America upon mention of your 
size accompanied by check or 
money order. 


(In ordering either boots or golf 
shoes, allow a half size extra.) 


Address all inquiries to 


“LOUIS MARK” 
143 South Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 
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414-foot fast Day Cruiser Julie-M, designed and built 
by Consolidated for Mr. R. M. Smith, New York City 


Julie M—smart new Day 
Cruiser equipped with 


Engines 


\ \ THAT the Day Cruiser owner desires 
above all in his boat is that it be ready 
for immediate service when required. 


Speedway Engines are a large factor in 
the success of many smart Day Cruisers 
of Consolidated and other designs. 


In the case of Julie-M, two Model MR 
Speedways give a cruising speed of 26 
miles per hour—which means access to 
many points of interest in a day’s sail. 


Our engine experts will be pleased to 
go over your problem in detail and show 
how the right Speedway installation can 
add to the efficiency of any boat. 
CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 


Speedway Engine Sales Department 
A. G. GRIESE, Inc. - 331 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Speedway Engine Model MR-6, developing 180 H. P., 
ideal motor for cruisers of medium length. Two of these 
engines installed in the Julie-M give 26 miles per hour. 
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Enter: American-Made Music 


(Continued from page 71) 


has been growing steadily since the 
war, till now it completely outtops 
all other forms of musical entertain- 
ment in popular prestige. The solo 
artist has seen the peak of his popu- 
larity. It is the conductor who is 
nowadays the subject of anecdotal 
comment in drawing rooms and news- 
papers. When performers of the rank 
of Gabrilowitsch, Ganz, Von Dohn- 
anyi and Casella desert the key-board 
for the baton, the trend of the times 
is evident. Even the exclusive League 
of Composers, long the refuge of im- 
personal chamber-music, has turned 
over two of its three concerts to Kous- 
sevitzky and Stokowski, leaving even 
the choice of pieces to these con- 
ductors. 

The taste of the moment in orches- 
tral concert music would seem, from 
the pieces announced, to be largely for 
high-brow jazz. This fad, however, 
is already passé among the musically 
advanced. It has been current during 
two seasons now. Nearly every Amer- 
ican composer who pretends to -keep 
up with the times has tried his hand 
at it. The present year will see the 
final fruition of that effort. The 
harvest will then be gathered into 
the academic silos for fermentation 
into class-room fodder. 

A year ago every up-to-date com- 
poser in the land was engaged upon 
some sort of jazz piece. Today they 
are looking for a more fecund muse. 
By the end of the season, high brow 
jazz will probably be as dead as mah- 
jong. 

The reason for this is dual. The 
jazz of the dance-hall was already 
crystallized before the studio took 
it up. It has proved unmalleable. 
But more important still, that very 
jazz itself is a thing of the past. 
Its most famous practitioner, Paul 
Whiteman, has transformed it into 
something utterly different from its 
earlier implications. He has refined 
it, smoothed its harshness, taught ele- 
gance to its rhythms, blended its 
jarring polyphonies into an ensemble 
of mellow harmonic unity. He has 
suppressed what was striking and 
original in it and taught it the man- 
ners of Vienna. Latter-day jazz is 
scarcely different either in spirit or in 
style from the mid-century dazce- 
music of Strauss and Waldteufel. The 
popular taste has responded; and the 
cult of Victorianism, which has in late 
years added such piquancy to house- 
hold adornment, has gained another 
devotee among the applied arts. 

The success of light opera last 
season drops a significant hint to com- 


European 


posers who seck a popular muse. Here 
is one in the best public favor. She is 
far easier to handle than that tense and 
nervous monomaniac, the Jazz Baby. 

It is not unlikely, in fact, that the 
works of Victor Herbert and Regi- 
nald de Koven have already been 
hauled down from the library shelves 
to serve as models for shows that we 
shall see before the end of the season. 

It is even more likely that the 
French fashion for Offenbach may 
prove a fecund sugestion to composers, 
The more frivolous aspects of the 
nineteenth century have for so long 
been overshadowed by the great som- 
bre figures of music like Beethoven, 
and Brahms, Schumann and Wagner, 
that it is a pleasant relief once more 
to avow a taste for the fragile, the 
piquant, and the baroque. Each new 
season in Paris rediscovers to those 
who have lately despised them, brings 
back to respectable fame, such truly 
charming composers as Rossini and 
Verdi. The Gounod revival of year 
before last was a sensational success, 
and Darius Milhaud has even gone 
so far as to avow publicly his admira- 
tion for Mendelssohn. 

The composer of the Tales from 
Hoffman has for several years now 
been the subject of a growing critical 
interest and a genuine public en- 
thusiasm. Wagner’s heaven-storming 
heroes are classic; but they are neither 
gracious nor well-behaved. And _ his 
music simply erases the barriers of 
personality. It is like a great sponge, 
absorbing everybody’s emotions and 
dripping on everybody’s head. The 
modern world is looking for an 
operatic style that shall keep its dis- 
tance, something detached, conven- 
tional, and deliberately pleasing. 

That is the reason for our interest 
in Offenbach and similar skillful 
workmen for the lyric stage. The 
comic, or light opera offers us a 
tasty diversion within the limits of 
that emotional detachment which is a 
psychological necessity in our epoch. 
With the intellectual world now defi- 
nitely attracted toward it and the pub- 
lic, as was shown in New York last 
season, unquestionably enthusiastic, it 
would seem more than probable that 
this graceful form of musical enter- 
tainment is actually due for a serious 
and thorough-going revival. 

That, however, will be another 
season. At present we are in for a 
year of strenuous nationalism. Local 
composers are everywhere to be petted 
and fed, especially if they will prom- 
ise to give their work a pretense of 
local flavor. 


Motoring 


(Continued from page 86) 


equipped hotels are essential to your 
well-being for the lack of these is a 
permanent feature of the landscape. 
In return for this however, you will 
have the supreme joy of driving over 
roads which are nearly as innocent of 
other cars as were the by-roads of 
Europe fifteen years ago. 

Italy, especially the North, has 
made tremendous strides since the War 


as a serious competitor of France, 
Austria and Switzerland for the pa- 
tronage of road-farers. Roads have 
been greatly improved and it is no 
longer true as it was before the War 
that you had to suffer in order to see 
Italy in a car, and that it was wiser 
to leave your car on the other side of 
the frontier and do your sightseeing 
as best you could by train. 
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FINE SHOES ~xfol- SINCE 1857 








to men who 


to favor. 


Of rich brown 


spikes, for golf. 


ANDREW ALEXANDER 


548 Firrh Avenug, New York 
Above 45th Street 


Presents *“The Scotia” 


SHOE which heralds, 
lead 
fashion, the Blucher’s return 


Scotch 
grain, with plain toe. The 
essence of comfort for walk- 
ing; or, by merely adding 


Mail orders promptly executed 
Choice selection of Golf Stockings and Half-hose 





in 


























Grey krimmer is chic for such a 
sports coat as this one, which is lined 
with plaid kasha and makes a smart 
ensemble worn with a frock of the 
same; from Bergdorf Goodman 


A coat of brown pony skin is tailored 

like a man’s top-coat. Its notched 

collar of natural beaver runs true 

to the regular masculine form; 
from Bergdorf Goodman 


Women in the Pursuit of Sport 


HY are the old days always 

the good old days? Who is 
there left who regrets the lady who 
was a lady, God bless her!—whose 
skirts were measured by the yard and 
praise of whose charms grew more 
fulsome with each round of the port? 
The ladylike lady has had her era. Let 
us hear no more of her passing. The 
more a lady is like a gentleman, these 
days, the more successful she will be, 
especially when she goes out-of-doors. 
She is not the one to go gently can- 
tering along leafy lanes or to con- 
tribute only pleas for the poor, pretty 
fox to the joys of the hunt. She is 
in at the finish at every event. If 
there are toasts to be drunk, she will 
be among the toasters, not relegated 
to a passive rdle. The modern spirit, 
one hastens to affirm. Yes, but not 
alcne! The modern costume has done 
its own part in producing the modern 
woman who meets man on his own 
ground, and often oversteps it, as 
she has done this season in selecting 
her sporting wardrobe. 

For, when the well-dressed woman 
goes forth to meet the elements, to- 
day, she is prepared for the worst. 
She has borrowed from her gentleman 
friend all the smartest masculine 
weaves of woollens and selects them 
in garments fitted for comfort, ease, 
and protection. If her costume is not 
of a woollen in mannish weave, it 
will be of leather, or, if she follows 


one of the newest decrees of the au- 
tumn mode, she will combine a jacket 
of kid, trim and masculine in line, 
with a brief, straight skirt of tweed 
that matches the jacket in colour. 
Then, there is always present with 
the sportswoman the matter of the 
sweater. Sports modes may come and 
go, but some version of the sweater 
goes on forever. And how far it has 
gone on since the time when a sweater, 
a skirt, and a nice, fresh blouse con- 
stituted a sports costume of chic— 
any sweater and skirt, indeed, so they 
had a general affinity of colour. The 
metamorphoses of the sweater has 
resulted in its acquiring a decided 
costume feeling. It is now an entity 
in the sports wardrobe, a complete 
costume, with its skirt selected to 
match or perfectly harmonize with it. 
The turtle-neck that held the height 
of chic among sweaters has recently 
been cut in two parts to make a new 
whole, cut down the front,.in fact, 
to fashion a collar of Eton type, 
such as that on the sweater of the 
sportswoman who has just vaulted 
over the fence, in the sketch on the 
top of page 79. 

Will this sportswoman, one won- 
ders, go muffled in furs? The answer 
is—she will not. One has but to ob- 
serve the coat of brown pony skin at 
the top of this page, at the right, 
cut as exactly like a man’s coat as a 
furrier can achieve. 
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French handkerchiefs of silk 
or linen, sent on approval, 
from $2.50, can be mono- 
gramed. Orders which re- 
quire monogram, for Christ- 
mas, should be placed now 
for delivery later to you or 
to the recipient beautifully 
wrapped. 
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| reece fabrics from England, 
Scotland and France; correct cut- 
ting to the latest accepted style of the 
Avenue and careful fashioning by 
hand in our own workrooms have made 
our shirts the choice of well dressed 
yet conservative men all over the coun- 
try. 
And they find that their own individ- 
ual requirements are invariably carried 
out since each shirt is made to order. 
Price $7.00 upward. Send for sam- 
ples with self-measurement chart. Or 
if you prefer our representative in your 
city will call. 

Cravats of finest materials $3. upward on 


approval. 


Son & Sons 


Importers-Shirtmakers-Tailors 
587 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
and Ritz Hotel, Miami, Florida 
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Send for Illustrated Catalt 
many things of interest to 


MM 


plain, old-fashioned | 
them to be the best it 









P. B. THOMPSON 
G. M. MILLER 


MM og sein Co. 
6 East 45th Street, New York 
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‘LIVING IN A TRUNK 


is ayy — the student does 
when at If it is a Hartmann 
Student Special, there is room for 
everything—everything in its place. 
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This Trunk was designed for students’ use. 

It has as many conveniences as it could pos- 
sibly hold—cushion top, three large drawers 
and hat drawer, shoe box, laundry bag; } 
complete set of hangers, and safety —— 
bar. Lined attractively with a 39°° 


good looking blue fabric. 
Mail Orders Filled 
9 
GROPPER’S; 
FINE LUGGAGE 
337 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Bet. 43-44 St. (Hotel Biltmore) 
k 28-30 West 34th St.,N. Y.C. J 


Bet. sth Ave. and Broadway 
Charge accounts opened 
cv cv 











Real Comfort and Wear! 


Nothing is more comfortable for 
informal wear than the polo shirt. 
But it must be correctly cut from 
fine material if it is to be long 
wearing and smart. 

Ours are especially tailored to 
our order from the finest white 
cheviot finished entirely by hand. 
Ready-to-wear $3.50 each post- 
paid; six for $18. Please mention 
collar size and sleeve length. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 








For The Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 83) 


according to the standard 
of the most conservative 
and best known tailors, 
should be followed through 
in every detail of the well 
dressed man’s wardrobe. 
At present the weakest 
point in this man’s ward- 
robe are the shoes for it 
is far easier to buy a suit 
of smart yet conservative 
cut than to find the classi- 
cally cut shoes depicted in 
these pages. Since so many 
of the popular bootmakers 
have taken liberties with 
the classical lines of well- 
cut shoes and distorted 
their appearance, Vanity 
Fair wishes to call your 
attention to the proper 
lines for the shoe models 
shown on these pages for 
they are practically the only 
shoes for ordinary town 
and country wear, aside 
from sport shoes and buck- 
skin shoes, that the well- 
dressed man should have in 
his bootcloset. There are 
oxfords in brown and black for fair 
weather wear in town, semi-brogues 
which are proper to wear with the 
less formal type of suit made of 
homespun and rough woollens, for 
traveling and country wear, and full- 
brogues for rougher wear in the 
country and wet weather in town. 
Black shoes have heretofore been ex- 
tremely popular with the man of 
taste for winter town wear and, of 
course, will still be worn. 

The white starched collar comes 
into its own for early autumn wear 
and no matter how partial a man may 
be to the soft sport shirt, with a soft 
collar attached, it should be regarded 
only as a shirt for hot weather wear 
and the man of affairs who wishes to 
appear as the well-dressed business 
man must discard soft collars for the 
starched collar during the next six 
months. The men on the New York 
Stock Exchange and in Wall Street 


Tripler, 


shape 


collar 





of New 
York shows a new 


which comes down 
low under the chin 
and has long points. 
The starched white 
will again 
come into its own 
for the autumn days 
in town 


follow this rule and they 
are, generally speaking a 
very well turned out set 
of men. 

Plain socks, like plain 
neckwear, are the order of 
the day for the coming 
winter. The small self 
pattern materials in neck- 
ties, and socks which have 
a mixture of colour or a 
very indistinct pattern, are 
now much smarter than 
those with bold and defi- 
nite designs that are more 
noticeable and often more 
attractive at first glance. 
But for this season, more 
than ever before, it is 
essential to leave strik- 
ing accessories behind un- 
til the advent of the next 
spring. The one possible 
exception to this rule is 
the case of red neckties 
which, whether of a bright 
or somber shade, will be 
very smart this winter. 

Until late autumn it is 
quite permissible to con- 
tinue wearing the lighter shades in 
hats but no matter how colourful a 
season may be the light greys and tans 
cannot persist in winter headgear and 
therefore, with the first cold weather 
the darker browns and greys should 
be the only felt hats that the well 
dressed man wears with the exception 
of the bowler. 

London tells us that white shirts 
are all the thing but for the American 
business man it seems impractical to 
recommend white shirts for business 
wear since they are too easily soiled 
and a man finds that his shirt looks 
hopelessly dirty before the day is half 
over. Therefore the best rule when 
choosing shirts, especially in the light 
of fashions for the coming season, is 
to pick out materials in plain colours 
and small inconspicuous figures that 
will harmonize with any suit or neck- 
tie. In this respect a man cannot have 
too many solid grey -and tan shirts. 


collar 
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© BEN BERNIE 
>: AND HIS ORCHESTRAS 


POSES PO OSS OS 
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Ben Bernie wishes to an- 

nounce that his orchestras 

are available for dances and 
entertainments. 


Definite dates for the forth- 
coming season may now 

secured through his mana- 
ger Herman Bernie, at 1579 
Broadway, New York City, 
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Telephone: Lackawanna  « 
5886. 4 
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The Trent—a full-cut—double- 


breasted three-buttoned model, 
smartly tailored—and the BrisToL 
—atwo-buttoned sack—distinctive 


yet Conservative $45 " $65 


in every detail 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


562 Fifth Avenue, } New ork 


ntrance on 46 th 





























In ordering please mention collar size and 
sleeve length. Prices postpaid; white 
Scotch Cheviot $4.50; Imported striped 
madras $5. $50; white Irish linen $6.50; 
English twill broadcloth in white, silver, 
light blue, grey or tan $6.50. Pin, gold 
filled $1.50; solid 18 carat gold $3.50 





This Smartest Shirt for Fall 


—must be tailored by hand to effect a 
perfect fit and trim appearance. It is a 
special model with soft collar attached 
to fasten with a plain gold pin. 


This model has already been seen at the 
Ritz, the Racquette Club and other 
places where well-dressed men gather. 


Special features are—the smart com- 
fortable cut of the collar, the back pleat 
for ease, and the new slightly narrower 
turn-back cuffs. This shirt cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. It may be had 
ready to wear in the finest custom 
shirtings. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Established 1899 


15 East 40th St., New York 
Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 














“DE LUXE” MONOGRAMMED 
PLAYING CARDS 





WITH YOUR 
MONOGRAM 
including handsome 


leatherette gift case and 
pad of bridge scorers. 


TWO DECKS 32 


Finest quality gold edge enamel 
cards bearing your initials, at a 
cost slightly above what you 
would pay for two decks of un- 
marked card: 

Write initials in the rotation desired 

Makes an ideal gift. 
Order by mail, sent Enclose Check 


EXCLUSIVE, YET INEXPENSIVE 





postpaid within a or Money order 
week 
500 FIFTH AVE. 





Fifth Avenue Stationers Inc. 
City patrons are invited to visit our Showroom 500 Fifth Ave. (N. W. Cor. 42nd St.) 


MEN & WOMEN prominent in all walks of 
life prefer (OTH AVENUE?" stationery be- 
cause its superior quality. 


MONOGRAM or NAME and ADDRESS 


LIKE DIE, ENGRAVING 
LUSTROUS RAISED LETTERS (pnreo) 


In Black, Blue, Jade Green or Gold 
(Gold 50c add’!) 
Sxqumerr Pag ree PAPER, 


ize 634x5% 
Sumk a nally white, buff, blue 


100 FOLDED SHEETS, 100 envelopes, 2 
lettered ac 
“DE ee TUXEDO LINEN. 

AL Size 8x6% 
we... pny white, buff, blue e 


100 FOLDED sheets, 100 envelopes, lettered 


MONARCH Size FOR MEN OF AFFAIRS 
White or Grey Strathmore Bond 

150 Sheets, 1034 x7%, 100 Envelopes, 732 x4 
100 Sheets and 100 Envelopes, lettered, and 50 
plain sheets. 

Lettering entire 150 SHEETS add 25c. 
Write monogram or address plainly. 
Orders will be packed in attractive gift boxes 
FREE upon request. 
USABLE PACKAGE tissue lined envelopes and 
linen paper, five beautiful shades, also specimens 
of embossing sent upon receipt of 15 cents. 


Dept. V, New York 
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FURNISHERS ages 


& DECORATORS BA ie 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V. 
By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. ashington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 

Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 


designs. 
GILL & REIGATE, trp. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 


& 7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 








HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Lta. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 


Breeches Makers, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
C. P. de R. Weeden, 
E. E. Biedermann, 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “HORSIFIED,”’ PICCY. 
LONDON 























10, Place Vendome 











Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


(Continued from page 84) 


in putting it on. Incidentaliy it makes 
the tie last much longer as each end 
can be used alternately for outside. 

When bow ties are worn they are 
not quite so broad as usual and the 
smartest men are now slowly but 
surely giving up the very wide one 
end pattern and returning to the old 
fashioned four end bow tie with all 
the ends more or less the same width 
and when this tie is tied it has little 
or no waist. It looks very smart on 
a certain type of man who can afford 
to recall the past. Silk and foulards 
are by far the most popular materials 
and the best and most exclusive pat- 
terns for ties can still be best obtained 
at the old established shops in the 
West End. The Burlington Arcade 
and the Piccadilly Arcade for example 
may be relied upon between them to 
produce the best ties, indeed the best 
perquisites for the well dressed man. 
Hawes and Curtis in the Piccadilly 
Arcade seem to have a never ending 
flow of new patterns which are always 
in good taste and show much origi- 
nality in design. 

Almost the same rules apply to 
socks as to ties, plain colours are by 
far the smartest and grey or fawn 
are the two predominating shades. 
The very latest socks instead of hav- 
ing clocks up the side have one ring 
or possibly two, of embroidery round 
the top and this is all the ornamenta- 
tion there should be. This vogue was 
predicted by Vavity Fair some time 
ago. In some of the more exclusive 
models this embroidery is hand worked 
and the fastidious man seldom has 
two pairs alike. Silk socks always 
have the smartest appearance, but a 
good alternative is lisle thread and in 
both these materials the best fitting 
are those with a narrow close rib 
which ensures a good fit round the 
ankle and the most satisfactory sock 
suspenders have two grips on either 
side of the leg which prevents those 
wrinkles appearing round the ankle 
which always make one look exceed- 
ingly slovenly. 

Throughout the past season soft 
white shirts have been used for day 
wear by all the best dressed men, but 
many of the rew autumn shirtings 
have some very attractive patterns in 
colour on a white ground—more es- 
pecially in some of the new twills. 
The French shops for men are at the 
present moment very fond of printed 
cottons because it is in these materials 
they can indulge their somewhat ex- 
travagant designs, but these materials 
never have very much success in Eng- 
land. There is one which must be 
mentioned however and that is a de- 
sign which can only be described as 
“stippled”; it is carried out in plain 
colours with what looks like stains in 
a darker shade. These are very ef- 
fective in light shades where the stip- 
ple or “stains” are not too pronounced. 
In London Oxford shirtings, silk or 
linen seem the most popular fabrics. 
There is a curious flesh coloured tint 
which is to be seen in all the smartest 
shops but it has not yet been worn a 
great deal and has not the smart ap- 
pearance of white with narrow hair 
stripes in colour and although many of 


: 


the exclusive West End shops are 
showing plain coloured shirts in vari- 
ous shades of blue, green, mauve, ct 
cetera, these are always too artistic 
in appearance to look smart and no 
well dressed man ever indulges in art 
shades either for his shirts or suitings. 
If he wants colour he can choose from 
the new crépe de Chine patterns with 
stripes of pretty nearly every colour 
of the rainbow and there is one rather 
- good material which looks like a very 
coarse linen but which is very soft and 
has coloured threads woven into the 
material at intervals forming stripes. 
Such shops as Hilldich and Key, Izod, 
Sampson, Beale and Inman, in fact 
most of the Bond Street shirtmakers, 
have their exclusive patterns. Izod 
has made a speciality of what he calls 
“Rest Suits” which are a modification 
of the smoking jacket for evening 
wear. They are really glorified py- 
jamas but many men now use such 
suits as these in the place of dressing- 
gowns and they are only suitable for 
wear en famille. 

Handkerchiefs are now inclined to 
be worn in colours and there are some 
very attractive linen handkerchiefs 
with a coloured border which consists 
of a perfectly plain stripe all the way 
round, about one inch from the edge. 
The monograms in these handkerchiefs 
should be worked in the same colour 
as the stripe. There are a great many 
silk and crépe de Chine handkerchiefs 
worked in a combination of Batik 
work and hand dye which are a very 
attractive blend of colours and are 
smart as long as the colours are not 
too bright. For evening wear a very 
fine white handkerchief with a black 
monogram is correct, and most men 
are having the monograms worked in 
abnormal length not in the corner but 
at the edge of the middle of the hand- 
kerchief. The advantage of this being 
that when the handkerchief is worn 
stiffly folded in the pocket as is now 
the fashion part of the monogram 
shows. Handkerchiefs are a happy 
medium for extravagance and it is 
astonishing the prices which can be 
paid for fine linen. At Givan’s in 
Bond Street very fine linen handker- 
chiefs may be purchased up to almost 
any price. 

There is another detail which has 
been noticeable in London this season 
and that is the return of white or light 
coloured waistcoats. At Ascot this 
year for the first time for many seasons 
a great many men wore white waist- 
coats with their morning coats and it 
has been remarkable in London this 
autumn how many men have started 
wearing coloured waistcoats with 
lounge suits. Flannel has been used as 
much as linen for these waistcoats and 
for autumn wear cream coloured flan- 
nel waistcoats have a certain amount 
of warmth as well as chic. It has also 
been noticeable how many evening 
waistcoats are now being made of 
white flannel and speaking of evening 
waistcoats the narrow short waisted 
model so popular last year is not being 
worn as much as it used to be, its place 
being taken by a single breasted model 
with roll lapels and somewhat longer 
points than usual. 
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By Appointment ITSO 

to H. M. the 
King 

Fine Riding & 
Canes Driving 
Sticks Whips of 
and Every 
Umbrellas Description 





SWAINE* ADENEY | 
185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND i 











B. Drew & Co., Ltd. 


Late of 16 Piccadilly 
Shirtmakers & Hosiers 


27 St. James’s St. 
LONDON S. W. 1. 


Shirts, Day and Evening, from $5 
Soft Collars, from $.50 
All Linen Collars, from $.50 
Underwear, from $10 
Ties Foulard, from $1 
Spitalfields, from $1.50 
Pyjamas from $10 to $21 
Sweaters, from $7.50 


Woollens { ; 
? Stockings, from $3 


Best goods only stocked 
Duty payable on delivery (about 509%) 


Patterns and Price List on request 














BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
TO HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD VIE 
TO HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 
510 Oxrorp STREET 
LONDON, W. 1.. 

(near Park Lane) 
WEDDING PRESENTS 
ANTIQUE SILVER 
GOLD PLATE 
FINE JEWELS & PEARLS 
Photographs, dates and exact specifi- 
cations of suitable pieces will be sent 
with pleasure if you will describe 

what is required. 
Cups, trophies, and presentation plate 
a speciality 
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OOD taste in building as well as 
in furnishing a home demands 
genuineness of materials. It is for 
this reason that Indiana Limestone is 
universally chosen for handsome city 
residences and imposing country 
homes. There is no truer indication of 
that finer “sense of the fitnessof things” 
than the use of this natural stone. 


Indiana Limestone is a quarried, not 
a manufactured stone, so that its 
beauty of color and texture is real, 
not imitative. Its colors range from 
gray to buff through all the inter- 
mediate shades. A home may be 
built of Gray, Buff, or Variegated 
stone which includes the two colors. 
And there are numerous ways of 
laying up the stone so as to produce 
extremely artistic and pleasing effects. 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet, 
“Distinctive Houses of Indiana Lime- 
stone, will be sent free upon request. 
Address Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Association, Box 757, Bedford, Indiana. 


‘ 


4 Interesting Facts About 
INDIANA LIMESTONE 


ee. 2. 
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Number Four 
Massive one-piece columns as 
high as 40 feet, have been pro- 
duced from a single block of stone 
in the Indiana Limestone Quarry 
District —the column being 
rounded out in a comparatively 
short time by means ofa machine 
called a lathe. Years ago stone 
columns were cut by hand. It 
required six weeks for one man 
to cut a 28 foot column. Today 


the lathe turns out a 28 foot 
] 


~ column in three days. ‘a 


Edsel Ford Residence, Detroit, Michigan 
George D. Mason, Architect 
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The composition of this picture is a reaction against the 
tendency shown by most modern painters to fill the whole 
canvas with form and color; volume and space here balance 
each other, imparting quiet grandeur to the painting itself 


André Derain 


(Continued from page 120) 


Derain’s first manner was “impres- 
sionistic.” He soon forsook this school, 
however, and with Matisse, showed 
pictures at the Salons, in which form, 
after keen analytical study, is sim- 
plified through a synthesis. To create 
these works emotion and intelligence 
have worked together and every line 
of them shows a happy blending of 
these two forces. The ordinary public 
finding, in this painting, only paint- 
ing—no anecdote, no vain literature 
—and totally misunderstanding the 
bold intention of its forms and the 
richness of its vibrant color, nick- 
named Derain and Matisse the Fauves 
(The Wild Beasts). 

Then Picasso appeared with his 
” at the same time Negro 
Derain 


“cubism ; 
art began to be discovered. 








received these two shocks simultane- 
ously. His works of this period re- 
veal his admiration for African sculp- 
ture and the disturbance which Picasso 
produced in his spirit. 

A trip to Avignon changed his 
manner of secing and, in a reaction 
against his own former ways, he 
developed a taste for sober color. 
He is always himself, even if the bril- 
liant color contrasts of his early years 
have given away to warm but re- 
strained harmonies. He is even more 
Derain than before, having attained 
complete mastery over his medium, 
painting all in one breath, transfer- 
ring his entire emotion intact to the 
canvas, which thus holds all the fresh- 
ness and life of the joyous creative 
moment. 








ELON LET GED BAS 


The gold of old Italian masterpieces seems to saturate the 
atmosphere of this warm and amber-hued canvas. The tex- 
ture of this work is very fine. Derain has infused into 
this creation all the fascination of his Gallic temperament 
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Hetzel 


Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 






< 
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French Silk 
Cravats $6.00 each 
State Colors preferred 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


N the presentation of 
correct fashions for 
men, a comprehensive 
service to a distinguished 


It is not too early to order Gifts from our choice 
varieties of Cravats, Mufflers, Handkerchiefs, Hose, 
Robes, Etc., especially articles to be monogrammed. 





Copyright 
by Wetzel 





clientele, through three 


generations 
lished the 


position of 


» has estab- 
authoritative 
Wetzel. 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 





Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 




















SACK SUITS 


from Luxenberg express that smart 
conservatism well dressed men 
esire. 
$32.50 to $42.50 
Men returning to college will find their 
college representative there to serve them. 


nat LUXENBERG & Bro. 
37 Union Sqvare New York 











Vv. Book of Etiquette, by 
the Editors of Vogue, treats of 
social conventions with a distinction 
and charm that no other book on the 
subject may even claim to possess. 
You will be glad to own this book, 
which pronounces with the authority 
of Vogue’s long experience as the 
arbiter of social contacts. 

On sale at good bookstores, or by 
mail; $4 postpaid. 


VOGUE 


Greenwich 


a 


Connecticut 





‘The 
STADIUM 
Style M-177 














FOR 


The FLORSHEIM 
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It isn’t easy to tell the age of a pair of FrorsHems. 
FLorsHEIMsS manage to keep their youthful appear- 
ance after months of trying service. Their good 
looks is more than a surface finish—it endures. 


Most Styles 1O 


Tue FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


eManufacturers =~ CHICAGO 





2 Booklet Sty.es OF THE Times on Request He 
T HE MAN w HO CARES 





For 
Scalp 


Treatment 


Send for “GLOVER’S 
Handbook on the 
Scalp and Hair.” An 
authoritative analysis. 
Suggests practical 
methods of treatment. 
FREE on request. 
It will tell you many 
things you should 
know. Write 


Address Dept. A.E.9, 
H.CLAY GLOVER CO.,Inc. . 
119-121 Fifth Avenue 
New YorkCity 


Druggists, 


Barbers or Hair Dressers 
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Frigidaire Makes Entertaining 
a Greater Pleasure 
‘genie ig is a wonderful aid to 


entertaining. Even the simplest re- 
freshments—salads or fruits—are fresher, 
crisper, colder, when served from a Frigid- 
aire electric refrigerator. Frigidaire will 
S freeze delicious desserts for you, and keep 
p them, perfect, frozen, until you are ready to 
serve them. Everything you serve will be 
fresh and delicious. 
‘agg eg pey 4. Frigidaire means constant, dependable, 
Caio. Seeapeee economical refrigeration. It makes its owner 
of every home. Any entirely independent of outside ice supply— 
Frigidaire model may brings new convenience to the home— 
be purchased on con” <a feguards health—all at a cost usually less 
than was formerly paid for ice. It is entirely 
automatic in operation—starts itself, stops 
itself, requires practically no attention. 
Your present ice-box can be converted into 
a Frigidaire electric refrigerator, easily and at 
a very reasonable cost. Or you can buy a 
complete cabinet model of Frigidaire in the 
size which just meets your needs. 
There is a nation-wide organization of over 
3,500 trained Frigidaire Representatives. 
The nearest one will gladly tell you how 
easily and inexpensively you can have Frigid- 
aire in your home. Or the coupon below will 
bring complete descriptive literature. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation, Dept. L-14, Dayton, Ohio. Makers 
of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, 
Electric Washers and Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 
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Frigidaire 


de Largest 
Manufacturers “ Electric Refrigérators 


f.0.b. Dayton.O. 
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Delco-Light Company “ta 
Dept. L-14, Dayton, Ohio Name .. 


Address. . 


Please send me your litera- 





ng Frigidaire Elec- 
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Broadway 


At the Theatre Hour—An Impression 


By B. F. WILSON 


GLEAMING, whirling, twisting, 

twinkling aerial river of multi- 
colored flame. Cliquot Club! Three 
wriggling brownies of liquid fire. 
Great, cool squares of pale green, 
proclaiming “Grass . . . The films of 
a Weird Event.” Hideous, Gargantuan 
pictures of movie stars. A giant in 
B. V. D?s fastening a Paris garter 
onto his electrically drawn leg. 

A hoarse, shrieking, strident ca- 
cophony of squawking taxis, clanging 
fire engines, piercing police whistles; 
the Bosch horn of a yellow Rolls- 
Royce: the grinding iron of street rails, 
the sudden, fierce, terrifying clamor 
of an ambulance; a girl’s white face 
streaked with scarlet mouth, on the 
pillow seen from the halted motors. 

People! Hundreds and thousands. 
Milling around in seething masses. 
Flowing, pushing, crowding up and 
down,—up and down. Pouring into 
the theatres. Swelling, sweeping, 
swarming, seething, surging tidal waves 
of humanity. Spilling over the side- 
walks into the streets. Lines stretch- 
ing for blocks before the Metro- 
politan Opera House. “La Gioconda.” 
Lines stretching for blocks before the 
Strand. “Flaming Youth”. 

The tin-tin-panny notes of a piano 
playing “Red Hot Mamma” coming 
from a 2 x 4 music shop in the door- 
way of which lounges a painted, mar- 
celled boy with heavily kohled eyes. 

Gaping visitors on the steps of the 
Astor. Mr. and Mrs. Babbitt. Yellow 
lilies, tulips, purple Iris, single violets, 
roses, flare from a window. 

Silver slippers stepping from sleek, 
low-swung foreign limousines. Tall, 
gray-bobbed women with young faces 
in ermine wraps. Ageing flappers in 
chinchilla. Brittle young girls in suave 
sables, 

Bald heads. Heavy, bulging necks: 
low-hanging jowls. Pig’s eyes. Gieam- 
ing top hats. Mufflers, sharply white. 

Tight-belted youths with coats flar- 
ing a little at the hips—walking like 


women, Cigarettes dropping from 


slack lips. Opaque eyes. Black men, 
white men, fawn men, and yellow 
men. 

Light colored silk stockings show- 
ing full vision of leg and ankle. 
Pretty ankles. Trim‘ ankles. Small, 
well-turned ankles. Ankles like river 
logs. Square ankles. Fat, bulbous 
ankles. 

Women. Big women, low of stat- 
ure, wide and weary as a yawn. Thin 
women. Angular girls like solitary 
saplings in a winter wood. Lovely 
girls, wide-eyed with wonder. Fresh 
from the country. Lovely girls, wide 
of eye and wise with life. Fresh from 
“Roseland,” “Claridge’s,” “The Blue 
Hour.” Tall girls with little hats, 
Short girls wearing cartwheels on their 
heads. Buxom nigger gals’ with 
bleached faces, painted and powdered 
in glaring colors. Slim elves in black. 

Couples sauntering slowly along, 
getting in everyone’s way. Chewing 
gum. Taking in the sights. Mildly 
interested in the whirling, maddening 
carnival flowing about them. Two by 
two. Up and down. One side of the 
street,—then the other. 

The main passage-way. A country 
fair on a slightly bigger and noisier 
scale. Side-shows. Fun: ‘“Abie’s Irish 
Rose”. Nude women “For Men Only” 
—‘“Artists and Models”. Wild an- 
imals,—“The Lost World”. 

Street vendors selling everything 
from pamphlets on Birth Control to 
500 parodies on “It Ain’t Gonna Rain 
No More” for a nickel. Every other 
step a soda fountain. Hot dogs. 
“Nedick’s Orange Drink.” 

Bright, languorous lights proclaim 
“Ladies of the Evening.” 

“Whadje wanna get tickets for that 
for? I hear it’s lousy! A tolja to get 
em for a musical comedy.” 

“Well, Mamie sez a fren’ of hers 
seen it an’ she sez it’s swell. It’s about 
two girls, see? An’ one turns out all 
right cause a artist falls in love with 
her, see? I don’t wanna be late cause 
I hate to miss any of it. Donchew?” 
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eA Wedding Present 


The soft shimmer of candle light on flowers 
and crystal, lives in one’s memory of beautiful 








things! 
CUT CRYSTAL TABLE DECORATION 
EDI) SOR ARERR Pr cena Per Ronen tr Foe Foy Thirty Dollars 
NORM BRR oes, oi ccscesssatescet Twenty Five Dollars Pair 







NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
954 Chapel Street 
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When You Arrive in Paris 


VoGuE’s Information Bureau will tell you every- 
thing you need to know in your first days of set- 
tling down and planning your French holiday. It 
will advise you: 

Where to get the best exchange on your money. 

What plays you should get tickets for. 

What restaurants have famous specialties. 

Where the smart crowd goes to dance. 

Where you should shop this season. 

What week-end place is in favor. 

Which resort is in season and where to stay. 

How to find an apartment in Paris. 
And, if you wish, VoGUE will supply you with a 
shopping guide, an interpreter; send you a beauty 
specialist, a French teacher, a dancing master; 
find a school for your daughter; make hotel, rail- 
way or steamship reservations and buy the tickets; 
give you special introductions that will secure you 
special privileges; and, in short, act as an experi- 
enced friend, familiar with the language and the 
ways of the country, and eager to make your stay 
as pleasant as possible. 


Say to the taxi driver, ‘‘“Numéro deux, 
rue Edouard Sept’’; say to the doorman 


VOGUE 
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Ox of the very few perfumes ac- 


ceptable to the woman of gen- 
uine social distinction is Rigaud’s 
Un Air Embaumé, an authentic and 
most intriguing Parisian fragrance. 


[ ane the prices are not as high as you would expect. | 








Adds to the 
pleasure of 
the home 


Tablecloths 
and Napkins 


TRUE IRISH LINEN 

Gye simplest meal or the most elaborate spread is made more in- 
viting when served on these warmly colorful, True Irish Linens 
with their corded borders and napkins to match. A spread that is in- 
formal yet always correct. Beautiful, serviceable—yet very inexpensive. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


For $5 we will send you aboxed set, No. 244G, a 36 inch cloth with over- 
lock embroidered edge in check corded design with 4 napkins to match 
in blue and gold, brown or gold or plain blue with one Free Redi-Threaded 
True Irish Linen ladies’ handkerchief square. Give your dealer’s name when 
ordering. Send 4c in stamps for the interesting book of linen suggestions. 


THOMAS YOUNG Inc. 42 White Street, New York 
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Balloon tires and 4-wheel brakes say 
"Good yer buggy wheels!” 


HEN the motor car was a “horseless 
carriage,”” buggy wheels were justi- 
fied . 


But them days are gone forever... 


Every step which has made the motor 
car less like a buggy, and more like an 
automobile, has been one more reason for 
banishing buggy wheels ...one more 
reason for providing the motor car with 
wheels of its own. 


“ “ “ 


A great engineer saw that the modern 
motor car had outgrown the wheels it bor- 
rowed from the buggy .. . 


He saw that everything related to the 
wheels had changed—the speed, the weight, 
the appearance of the car. He studied these 
new developments... 


Then he made a wheel that looks—acts 
—says “Automobile” 


Naturally he used the material that 
makes possible the rest of the car—steel... 


He gave his wheel stream lines—an ex- 
clusive convex form that matches the lines 
of the car ...a form that permits the 
placing of brakes and king pins within the 
wheel, for more positive braking and easier 





steering . . . for better protection of brakes 
from mud and water .. . 


He built a wheel that Aides the brakes 
—thank goodness ... 


He built a demountable wheel, so the 
brakes are immediately accessible when 
they need adjusting . 

He built a wheel that conforms to the 
needs and looks of the automobile—the 
Budd-Michelin Wheel! 





Now, balloon tires and 4-wheel brakes... 

Now, Budd-Michelin Wheels and balloon 
tires—the handsomest combination on the 
streets today! 

Now, Budd-Michelin Wheels and 4- 
wheel brakes—the wheels that hide the 
brakes . . . that house them against mud 
and water and dust . . . that make them 
immediately accessible for adjustment. 
Four brakes instead of two—twice as many 
reasons for Budd-Michelin Wheels! 

Balloon tires and 4-wheel brakes were 
never needed by a buggy... 

And Budd-Michelin Wheels were never 
needed by a buggy. But they make the 
automobile more of an automobile than 
it ever was before! 

“ “ “ 

Already, more than half of Europe’s cars 
use the Budd-Michelin Wheel. America is 
turning to its exclusive design and exclusive 
features... 

Perhaps the car you intend to buy has 
Budd-Michelin Wheels. That’s quite prob- 
able, as things are progressing now. If the 
car you want isn’t equipped with Budd- 
Michelin, specify these wheels—even though 
they cost you a few dollars more. You'll 
immediately be glad you did it—and next 
year you'll be mighty glad! 








BUDD-MICHELIN~—the All-Steel Wheel 


gives you these advantages: 


—a scientific convex form, increasing resilience, harmonizing with 
the lines of your car, and permitting the placing of brakes and king 
pins within the wheel, for better braking and easier steering—for 
greater protection of brakes from mud and water 


—a light wheel (lighter than wood) tapering toward the rim, mak- 


ing starting and stopping easier 


WHEEL COMPANY 
Detroit and Philadelphia 





Cross-section showing convex design 





—five wheels to a set. An extra wheel to dress up the rear of your 
car, easy to substitute in case of tire trouble. No rims to remove. 
Just a few turns on the nuts at the hub 


—a wheel which cools the tire, adding to the tire’s life and service 
by drawing off and radiating friction-heat 


—a wheel which can’t come off until you want it off 
—cleanliness. No spokes to collect dirt. A more enduring finish 


than wood will take 


—everlasting strength, promoting safety. Triumphant beauty! 


THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 
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Peccy: “Ao, I never read advertisements.” 


Irene: “Well, J know one that you had better read.” 


af Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath) }e 












































ERCE-ARROW 


Dual-Valve SX, 


Open Cars $5250, Closed Cars $7000, at Buffalo 
Government Tax Additional 








